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PREFACE. 

I PUBLISHED, some twelve years ago, a volume of papers 
illustrating Shaftesbury's life to the Restoration, then 
intending to make a second similar volume with the 
papers which I had collected for the remaining and 
more important portion of his life. Several causes 
delayed the prosecution of the second volume ; and I 
ultimately judged it better to relinquish it, and to 
prepare from the materials which I had acquired a 
connected biography of Shaftesbury. The first volume 
of this work contains, either incorporated into the nar- 
rative or inserted in the Appendices, all the important 
materials of the volume of 1859.^ The remainder of 
this work, after Chapter VIII. of the first volume, is 
entirely new. 

The original materials for this Life of Shaftesbury 
have been chiefly derived from the following sources : — 
1. The papers preserved at St. Giles's, to which the pre- 
sent Lord Shaftesbury has given me access. 2. The 
Locke papers in possession of the Earl of Lovelace. 

^ *' Memoirs, Letters, and Speeches of A. A. Cooper, first Earl of 
Shaft«9barY, Lord Chancellor, with other Papers illustrating his Life. 
Edited by W. D. Christie." London, 1859. 
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3. The papers of Mr. Thynne, afterwards Viscount 
Weymouth, nephew of Shaftesbury's first wife and of 
Sir William and Henry Coventry, and cousin of Lord 
Halifax, which are at the Marquis of Bath's seat at 
Longleat. 4 The Archives of the French Foreign 
Office. 5. The Domestic Papers of Charles the Second's 
Eeign, in our State Paper Office. 

I have also found much material, hitherto unworked 
for the study of Shaftesbury's character and career, in 
the large collection of Diaries, Correspondence, and 
Biographies of Shaftesbury's time published in the 
present century. Truth is gleaned, and new light 
obtained, from casual notices in such works as the 
Diaries of Pepys and Evelyn, the Eawdon Papers, 
and the Diary and Correspondence of Henry Sidney, 
afterwards Earl of Eomney. 

The reader will see by my references in notes what 
great aid I have derived ftem the valuable work of M. 
Mignet, founded on the documents in the Archives of 
the Foreign Office in Paris, on the negotiations relative 
to the succession to the Spanish throne in the reign 
of Louis XIV., beginning with the Pyrenean treaty and 
Louis's marriage with Maria Theresa of Spain and end- 
ing with the treaty of Nimeguen and the marriage of 
Charles IL of Spain with Marie Louise, niece of Louis 
XIV.^ In this work M. Mignet has minutely trsuced the 

^ *' N^ociations relatives k la Snccession d'Espa^e sous Louis XIV. ; 
on Correspondances, Memoires, et Actes diplomatiqnes concemant les 
Pretentious et rAyenement de la Maison de Bourbon au Trdne d'Espagne, 
nccompagnds d'un Texte historique, et pp6cM& d*une Introduction. Far 
M. ^lignet, Membre de Tlnstitut, &c.'^ 4 tomes 4to. Paris, 1885. 
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negotiations and intrigues between England and France 
fix)m the beginning of the reign of Charles the Second 
to the Peace of Nimeguen of 1678, and has given to the 
world a large important addition to the valuable mate- 
rials for the history of England in Charles the Second's 
reign, which were published in the last century by Sir 
John Dabympla" It is surprising that this im- 
portant work of M. Mignet has been so littie noticed and 
known in England. Its great size, and its being part 
of a very voluminous series of government publica- 
tions of original documents on the history of France, 
have probably stood in the way of general circulation. 
But there are few histories which equal this bulky 
work in attractiveness, for the documents are arranged 
with exquisite skill and connected by a commentary 
displaying all the graces of M. Mignet's charming 
styla 

I may mention that I have myself carefully examined 
in the French Foreign Oflice the despatches of the 
French Ambassadors in England for the years 1659 
to 1665, 1669, 1672 to 1674, and 1679 to 1681. 

When engaged in examining them, in the year 
1850, seeing the immense bulk of the correspondence, 
and finding it impossible to attempt to go carefully 
through the whole, I suggested to Lord Palmerston, 
then at the head of the Foreign Office, that it might 

^ '' Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland, from the*DissoIutiou of the 
last Parliameut of Charles II. until the sea- battle of La Hogue. " 8 vols. 
4to. 1771, 1778, 1788. 
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be worthy of the consideration of our Grovemment to 
incur a moderate expense for making complete copies, 
if the French Grovemment would permit it, which 
might be rendered accessible in England to histoiical 
inquirers, or eren published to the world. Lord Pal- 
merston received the suggestion with his invariable 
kindness, and acted with characteristic promptituda 
I was immediately authorized to incur a reasonable 
expense on the public accoimt, for the copies of the 
despatches from England of the reign of Charles the 
Second ; and Lord Normanby, then our Ambassador in 
Paris, was instructed to apply for the permission of 
the French Government. The permission was refused. 
A distinction was made between allowing individuals 
to make extracts by special permission and under the 
supervision of the Director of the Office of Archives, 
and allowing the publication of the whole series, I 
hope that this decision may yet be reconsidered. These 
despatches now belong to history. They are, alas ! the 
best sources for the history of English government 
during a period of humiliating memories, when the 
English Sovereign, some English Ministers, and many 
English legislators were the mendicant retainei^ of the 
French King, and when the chief business of the 
French Ambassador in London \N'a3 the base one of 
bribing members of Parliament to worry the King, 
and bribing the King to resist the Parliament. Large 
extracts from these despatches have been published by 
Sir John Dalrymple, M. Mignet, and others ; and more 



aie published in this work. No reserre can now lessen 
the shame foi both nations of the known flagrant 
corruptiou by Louis the Fourteenth of our King and 
public men. 

Some writers having cast discredit on Daliymple's 
valuable work, and doubted the truth of Barillon's 
statements about money given to members of Parlia- 
ment,' I wish to say that I have always found Dal- 
rymple's extracts correct and fair, that I believe him 
to be an honest, as he is unquestionably an able, 
writer, and that I can see no good ground for dis- 
believing Barillon's accounts of his disbnrsementa, 
which not only leave untouched but place in a strong 
light the honour of Shaflesbuty and Russell, while 
they prejudicially affect the reputation of Algernon 
Sidney. 

The want of a Life of the First Earl of Shaftesbury 
has been often mentioned by historical writers. 

Shaftesbury has been indeed unfortunate in his fame. 
He lived in times of violent party fury ; and calumny, 
which fiercely assailed Tiim living, pursued him in his 
grave, and still darkens his nama He lived in times 
when the public had little or no authentic information 
about the proceedings of members of the Government 
or of Parliament, when errors in judging pubhc men 
were more easy than now, and when venal pam- 
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phleteers, poets, and playwriters drove a profitable 
trade in libels on putlic men. The power of Dryden's 
poetiy ecUpsed aU the efforts of the inferior versifiers 
who battled for Shaftesbury and the Whigs: and the 
undying verse of the brilliant^ but not conscientious^ 
author of " Absalom and Achitophel " and " The Medal " 
has been a powerful cause of Shaftesbury's condemna- 
tion by posterity. Another of several causes has been 
the willing credulity of Hume, a prejudiced friend of the 
Stuarts, whose attractively vmtten History long swayed 
the public mind. The falsehoods of detraction have 
produced counter falsehoods of excuse and eulogy, and 
the result has been a great agglomeration of errors. It 
will be seen from the first piece in the Appendices of 
this volume that Shaftesbury formed in old age the 
design of placing his own story before posterity, and 
vindicating his fame from the calumnies of contempo- 
rary faction. He has left but a small fragment, which 
terminates at the moment of his entrance into public 
life, before attaining the age of twenty-one.^ There is, 

^ Mr. Martyn says that a work, of which the fraf^ent in Appendix I. 
of this first volume was only the beginning, was entrusted by Shaftes- 
bury, when he fled to Hol^d, to the care of Locke, who, after 
Shaftesbury's death and Algernon Sidney's execution, burnt it from 
fear of the Court. (Life, L pp. 8, 10.) Hegives no authority fortiiese 
statements, and I am not aware of any. Tnere is no reference to this 
ston^ in any Life of Locke, nor in any of his published correspondence, 
nor in his letters existing at St. Giles's (among which, besides many to 
the grandson, the author of the ''Characteristics," are some written 
shortly after Shaftesbury's death to his widow and his son), nor in any 
of the Shaftesbury papers, nor in the Locke papers which I have 
examined at the Earl of iiovelace's. Nor is there much reason to believe 
that Shaftesbury had regularly composed this work beyond where the 
fragment abruptly terminates. It| is possible that the two short 
passages referring to events in 1640 (see pp. 85-6 of this volume), 






T think, no sofBcient aatiiority for the story of hia 
Memoirs having been burnt by Locke. Sat there is 
no doubt that Shaftesbury's distinguished grandson, the 
author of the " Characteristics," cherished the hope that 
his illustrious friend and tutor, the intimate friend of 
ShafteBbory in his later life, would write a biography 
of his departed patron. There can be no doubt that 
Locke's poweiB of analysis, knowledge of hunmn nature, 
and zeal for truth, applied to the portrayal of Shaftea* 
bury's character, which he had had great opportunities 
of studying and to the history of his life and times of 
which he had personal knowledge, would have pro- 
duced a most excellent work. Boswell records a dietvm 
of Dr. Johnson : " They only who live with a man can 
write his Life with any genuine exactness and discrimi- 
natioD, and few people who have lived with a man 
know what to remark about him." Locke would have 
known what to remark. When Locke died, leaving 
only a small collection of crude materials, just enough 
to show that he had meditated a biography, there come 
for a moment a new gleam of hope to the grandson, 
piously attached to Shaftesbury's memory, that the 
work which Locke had foiled to execute might be 

kod tbe ^vgrnent of * lumtiTg campoaed by ShafUahnrj ot «TSiita 
diortlr befon the RistonCioii, printed in Chapter VII., may h«TB bMn 
mtanded for a continnation at the AQtobiographj ; but I am inclined 
to bdian that the ahort muratire of erenU between Richard Crom- 
well'* fall and the Beatoratlati waa compoaed aboat the time of the 
Beatoratioii. The Paper headed "The Present State of the Kingdom 
at the Opening of the Parliament, March 1S79," printed in the aerond 
Tolnme, m Chapter XTI., may bare be«n a part ol Shaftaabnry'i Anto- 
faiogi^y, bnt It I« qnita ai likely to be a dbtinct memorandnm. 
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undertaken by his diatingoished nephew and exe- 
cutor, the future Lord Chancellor Eling. But here 
again came disappointment 

The fourth Earl of Shaftesbury, the son of the author 
of the "Characteristics," who was bom in 1711 and 
succeeded to the title in infancy in 1713, was very 
anxious, on reaching manhood, for a biography of his 
great ancestor and an effective vindication of his fame; 
and, shortly after he became of age, he placed all 
the materials in his possession at the disposal for 
this purpose of Mr. Benjamin Martyn, who had 
been recommended to him as competent for the 
task. Mr. Martyn was the author of a successful tra- 
gedy, called "Timoleon," now forgotten, and a Mend 
of Dr. Birch, the well-known literary and historical in- 
quirer of the last century. He appears to have b^un 
the work in the year 1734, and he was employed 
upon it for some years. The fourth Earl and other 
members of the family took an active interest in it; 
and there are many judicious notes by the fourth 
Earl preserved among Lord Shaftesbury's papers. Mr. 
Martyn's work, when completed, did not satisfy his 
patron. It is evident that Martyn had no knowledge 
of history, and no capacity for writing such a work. In 
the year 1766 the work was consigned by the fourth 
Earl to Dr. Sharpe, Master of the Temple, for improve- 
ment The fourth Earl of Shaftesbury died in J 771; 
his son then placed the manuscript in the hands of Dr. 
Kippis, the editor of the Biographia Britannica. Dr. 
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Kippis appears to have made many suggestions. The 
work was then printed. No cobbling could make a 
good book of a bad one ; and the fifth Earl was justly 
dissatisfied with the performance, when in print It 
is stated that the whole impression was destroyed with 
the exception of two copies. One copy exists at St 
(Giles's; another, having found its way into the hands 
of Mr. Bentley, the publisher, was edited in 1836 by 
Mr. George Wingrove Cooke, the author of the ''History 
of Party." ^ Mr. Cooke erred greatiy in his estimate of 
the value of the work which he edited, and in his own 
notes and additions to the narrative increased the stock 
of errors about Shaftesbuiy. 

One serious mistake made by Mr. Wingrove Cooke 
is in ascribing to Shaftesbury the authorship of a 
Letter on Toleration, which is among the papers at 
St Giles's, and which he considers ''an early sketch, 
from which Locke's Essay upon the same subject was 
afterwards filled up." Locke is undoubtedly the author 
of the manuscript at St Giles's. 

I stated, perhaps too strongly, in the notes to the 
volume which I published in 1859, an opinion of the 
improbability of Locke's being the author of the small 
fragment of a biography, which has been printed in 
Locked works with the titie " Memoirs relating to the 

1 " The life of the Fint Earl of ShAftesbniT, from original documens 
in the poeseasion of the family, by Mr. K Martyn and Dr. Kippis, 
now fiijt pnbliahed. Edited by O. Winffrove Cooke, Eaq., author of 
'Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke,' " 2 toLb., 1886. Dr. Kippis's eon- 
nexion with the work does not justify his being named as Joint 
author. 
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life of Anthony Earl of Shaftesbniy ." * There ere some 
flagrant inaccnraoles in that fn^ment fot the period of 
the Civil War. The manuscript of the fragment, which 
ia at St. Giles's, is in Locke's handwriting. Practically 
it IB for the most part a series of statements relative to 
SfaaftesharT's early life, of which Locke himself knew 
nothing, and which he probably jotted down from 
Stringer's information, as so much raw material to be 
afterwards worked upon ; and Stringer, though a per- 
fectly respectable man, is inaccurate, confused, and 
injudicious. It contains a few statements of opinions 
of Shaftesbury, which Locke learnt directly from his 
conveisatioDS. In all else, I remain of opinion that 
Locke is not to be held responsible for the Memoir, 
found in his own handwriting, beyond his having 
written out for fature study and nae information 
given him by another or others. 

I have not been able to find among Lord Shaftes- 
bury's papers ths rest, and doubtless the larger portion, 
of the Memoir of Shaftesbury by Stringer, of which a 
&agment for the years 1672 and 1673 is printed at 
the end of the second volume. It is clear that Martyn 
saw a longer Memoir, and took much from it for both 
the earlier and later parts of Shaftesbury's life. It 
would have bees satisfactory to see the remainder of 
Stringer's Memoir, as no reliance can be placed on 
Martyn's judgment, and it may have been sometimes 
inaccurately represented by Martyn, or it may have 
I Locke"! Worka, toL ix., p. 2SS, Sd edition, 1812. 



contained information which he haa omitted to extract. 
Bnt, on the other hand, it is clear that Stringer's acca- 
Tocj is not to be relied on, and that many of Martyn'a 
erron are derived from Stringer. Of Shaftesbmy's 
early life Stringer wonld have known nothing of his 
own knowledge. In the years 1672 and 1673, for 
which Strii^er'a Memoir is before ns, he waa iu close 
connexion with Shaftesbury, being one of hia Secretaries 
when he held the ofSce of Lord Chancellor. He had 
been previously Shaftesbmy's solicitor, and continued 
to be BO after Shaftesbury'B removal from the ChaDcel- 
loiship, and he remained a confidential friend till 
Shaftesbury's death. Sut Stringer's Memoir, even for 
this period, though containing much useful information 
and fuudamentolly true, as it is throu^out honest, has 
many miatakea of exaQ;eratioD and imperfect judgment, 
which show that he ia far from being an altogether safe 
guida Stringer's Memoir was written about seventeen 
years after Shaftesbury's death, and twenty-seven years 
after Shaftesbury ceased to be Lord Chancellor. It 
waa written when he was an old man, and his death, 
which waa in 1702, may have stopped an unfinished 
work. He undertook to write the Memoir in conse- 
qoence of the disparaging treatment of Shaftesbury in 
Sir William Temple's Memoirs, published in 1691. 
Lapse of time, failure of memory, and warm zeal for 
tiie good name of his departed patron, whom he loved, 
wonld have all combined to impair the value of a work 
written by a man who in hia best days had no literary 
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power, and of whom his widow ingenuously says that 
writing was not poor Mr. Stringer's talent.^ 

I have occasionally referred to a manuscript at St. 
Giles's, which is a vindication of Shaftesbury fix)m the 
aspersions of Bishop Burnet in the " EUstory of his Own 
Time," first published in 1724, and which was written 
by a Mr. Wyche, who had been an amanuensis in 
Shaftesbury's service. The manuscript bears the title, 
''A Vindication of the Character and Actions of the 
Right Hon. Anthony late Earl of Shaftesbury, late 
Lord High Chancellor of England, from the Detractions 
and Misrepresentations of the late Bight Beverend 
Gilbert Bishop of Sarum, by Philoecus." This Vindi- 
cation is more a dissertation than a biography: it is 
long, and unskilfully written : I have found it occasion- 
ally useful, but I have not thought it worth printing. 

Lord Campbell's Life of Shaftesbury in his '' Lives of 
the Chancellors" is &eely criticised in this work. Those 
who have followed the criticisms on other Lives by 
Lord Campbell will not expect that his Life of Shaftesr 
bury should be one of great accuracy. It is perhaps 
one of the most inaccurajbe. In the volume which I 
published in 1859, when Lord Campbell was alive and 
Lord Chancellor, I inserted a minute dissection of the 
first chapter of his Life of Shaftesbury, which covered 
the period &om his birth to the Bestoration. It is a 
satisfaction to me to know that I criticised Lord 

^ Letter of Mrs. Hill, Stringer's widow, to Lady Elizabeth Harris, 
Appendix VIIL of vol. ii. 



Campbell, when be was alive, as freely as I do now 
after bis death. I am more anzioua now to offer to 
his memory the respect which I expressed for him 
when he was living ; and I therefore proceed to repeat 
the sabstance of observations which I mode in the 
Pre&Lce to my volume of 1859. I repeat, then, that it 
is not easy, with every desire to avoid offensiveness, 
to make a long and minute criticiam in an agreeable 
manner. I hope I shall not be thought to over-esti- 
mate the talents required for writing on accurate life, 
or for exposing the isaccnraciee of another. A great 
author, in a biographical work which, in spite of much 
injustice, and notwithstanding great subsequent addi- 
tions of knowledge, has achieved lasting fame, and is 
always read with enjoyment, has modestly gauged the 
requirements for literary biography ; and l^al or poli- 
tical biography ia not dissimilar. " To adjust the 
minute events of literary history," said Dr. Johnson 
in his " Lives of the Poets," ^ " is tedions and trouble- 
some ; it requites indeed no great force of understand- 
ing, but often depends upon inquiries which there is 
no opportonity of making, or is to be fet«hed from books 
and pamphlets not always at hand." There cau be no 
doubt that, if Lord Campbell had taken the necessary 
time, and put out all the powers of his acute and 
vigorous mind, to write a careful biography of Shaftea- 
bnry or any one of the Chancellora, he might have left 
little employment for critics. As it is, he does not 
1 Iq tha Uh tf DiTilnL 
TOL I. b 
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depend on Iiis lives for lasting reputation. It will, 
however, alwayB be no mean embeUishment of the 
solid fame which he has secured, that, in the evening 
of a life of great professional labours and successes, he 
found amusement and relaxation from high duties in 
pursuits of literatuie, and in composing a long series 
of biographies which, if often inaccurate, are always 
lively and agreeable, and, if often imjust, are always 
myust in ignorance and mthout determination of injns- 
tica I should be sorry to be unfedr towards one 
who, in my early life, honoured me with his friend- 
ship ; and whose strong intellect, kindly nature, public 
services, and great career have my respect and' 
admiration. 

I wish specially to mention my obligations for assist- 
ance and advice often kindly given by an old and 
warm-hearted friend, Mr. John Forster, the author of 
" The Statesmen of the Commonwealth," the " life of 
Sir John Eliot," the "Life of Goldsmith," and many 
other works. 

W. D. C. 

S2, DoBSST Square, London, 
April, 1871. 
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of Cleveland, App. IV. xUx ; speech In 
conference -with Charlee IL, App. VII., 
cxxL 

Army, in a minortty in the Council of 
State. L 177 : disban 'ed, S. ceaaea to 
hold his colonelcr, 24tf ; Duke of York 
Coinroander>in-Chi^ reaigna on Uie 
paasing of the " Teat Act," iL 141 ; 
mustered at Bhudtheath for war with 
Holland, IM ; encamped at Yarmoath, 
147 ; TOted a grievance by House of 
Commons, 165 »ee Desborough, Fleet- 
wood, Military rower). 

Ashley, Anne, mother of 8 , L 1, 6. 

Ashley, Sir Anthony, maternal grandfiither 
of 8 , L 1, 2 ; his career and pedisree, 8. 

Ashley, Sir Francis, grandunole of S., L 
7—9 ; his sudden death, 11. App. L ix 

Astrology beUeved in by 8 , L 80. 

Astrop mineral waters prescribed for 8., 

I 295. 

Aubrey, John, on equestrian procesMons 
of the Judges to Westminster, attempt 
of 8. to revive the custom, iL 168. 

Autobiographical sketch of 8., firom 1621 
to 1645, diaiv, January 1646 to July 
1650, L Apt) 11. XXV 

Autobiograpny of S , fragment fh>m birth 
(1621) to 1639, Prefkce, xlv. L App. L iii. 

B. 

Bahamaa, the, eranted by Charles IL to 
8. and five others; his attention to tlie 
aflklrs of the colony, L 288 ; 11 60. 

Bankers, their advances to Qovemment 
(see "Stop of the Exchequer**) 

Banka, Sir John, his son placed by 8. 
under the care of Locke, iC 235. 

Barbadoes, plantation there belonging to 
S., who binds two boys for the planta- 
tion for seven years, i. App. II. xxxiv. 

Barebone's Parliament nominated (see 
Parliament)L 

Barillon, French Ambaaaador, his reports 
to Louis XIV on the manlage of Wil- 
liam and Mary, iL 247 ; his negotiations 
to maintain the French alliance, 255 ; 
briltes Buckingham and Opposition 
members, 267 : neffotiates with Charles 

, II as to French subsidiea, 274 ; despatch 
to Louie XIV on the Frivy Council, 
App. VIL cix ; his account of nesotia- 
tions for French subsidy. 805; letter 
to Louis XIV. on propoMis of Charles 

II for aubsidv and treatv^850 ; on views 
of 8 as to the Duke or i ortc. 871 ; on 
the designs of Monmouth ana Duchess 
of Portsmouth, 870; on conversation 
between S. and Charlea II. about Mon- 
mouth and the succeoaion, App. VII. 
cxvi 

Baronetcy, institution of the order, i. 2 
Bath visited by 8 , L 88 ; App. II. xliil. 
Bear-baiting, bears killed by Col Pride 

for its suppression, i. App. IV. Ixxi. 
Bedloe, a peijured witness in support of 

Titus Oates, 11 287,800. 



Beer, "siM* of, at Oxford UnlTersitj, 
L 17, App. I. xiL 

Belvoir (^tle, a's son married there to 
Lady Dorothy Manners, ii. 86. 

Bennet, Sir Henrv (see Arlington). 

Bishopa exdudeol ficom the House of 
Lords, L 66 ; restored, 257 ; letter from 
8. to Bishops as to sequestrated livings, 
iL App IV. Hv. 

Black Bull Inn, Holbom, the property of 
8., L 7. 

Blake, his defence of Ljme and Tannton, 
L 59, 72. 

Booth, Sir (3eorge, his insurreotioii to 
Ihvour the Restoration, Ita deftet. L 185 ; 
8. arrested on a charge of partidpation 
in it, 185 ; his acquittal, 186 ; oomplicttr 
of 8. asserted by liudlow, App. IlL Izf. 

Bordeaux, M de, French Ambassador, his 
account of the etjection of the ' * Bump ** 
Parliament, i 94. 

Bowls, the game practised bv 8., L 94, 
App I. xlv., App II. xxxviiL xUiL 

Braoshaw, the regicide, attainted, his 
body exhumed, i. 247. 

Breda, 8. sent there by Parliament to In- 
vite Charles II. to return, i 221 ; his 
accident on the Journey and ita oonae- 
quences, 222 : treaty of peace with Hol- 
land signed there, 804. 

Bribes given by Louis XIV. to (diaries IL 
to prorogue Parliament ; to memben 
to espouse the French alliance (see 
Louis XIV. and Parliament). 

Bridgman, Sir Orhindo, appointed Lord 
Keeper, iL 1 ; deprived of the Great 
Seal, 98 ; hesitates to seal the "DecUmir 
Uon of Indulgence," 94; is succeeded 
by 8 , 98 ; causes of his removal, 96 ; 
& accused of urging his dismissal, 162 ; 
the charge reftited. 168 

Bridgwater, Earl of, letter ftom Urn to 8 , 
iL862. 

Bristol, Earl of, character of him by 8 , 
L 26. Anp. I xviii ; his attempt to im- 
peach (Harendon, 272 ; a promoter of the 
Dutch war, 278. 

Brodrick, his reports to Hyde on the 
politics of 8., L 180, 181, 202. 

Brogtiill, Jiord, afterwards Earl of Orrery 
(see Orrery). 

Buckingham, Cteoi^ ViUiers, Duke of, 
released ttom prison by the aid of 8 , i. 
155 ; his power after the fidl of Claren- 
don, ii 2 ; caricatures Sir W. Coventry, 
who is sent to the Tower, 8 ; his rivalry 
with Arlinston is supported by 8 , 4 ; 
in fovonr ox toleration of Dissenters, 5 ; 
supports Charles IL in his desire fbr a 
divorce, 8 ; supports a French alliance 
against Spain, 10, and against Holland, 
13, 15; promotM a fresh negotiation 
with France ngalnst Holland, 18 ; is sent 
to Paris to negotiate, 28 ; his paramour, 
Countess of Shrewsbury, pensioned by 
Louis XIV., 24 : urees 8 and Arlington 
to form a French alliance, 22 ; his igno- 
rance of the secret treaty promotea by 
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Arlington, U, shared by 8 and Lauder- 
dale, 66, 85; signs mock treaty with 
Fzanoe, M, and Auther treaty, 28; his 
ol^}eetioos to give prominenoe to the 
French nary, supported by (8., 89 ; his 
penonal views in the French treaty, 80 ; 
disappofntiaent at not oommanding 
forces; receives presents lh>m Louis 
XIV. ; similar presents to 8. and others, 
81; his riyamr with Arlington; his 
notice of Sir w Morrice ; leiter ttom 
8. to Morrice, 46 : hia loss of 3,000<. 
by the "Stop of the Exchequer,'' 68 ; 
sent with Arlington to Louis XIV. ; his 
debts, necessity for bribing him, 85 ; is 
told of secret treaty by the Duke of 
York, 86 ; his fhuid on Farliameitt in 
concealing it, 186; attacked by the 
House of Commons, 188 : discarded by 
Chaiies IL, SOS ; Joins B. hi opposing 
Danby's Test Bill, 206; moves for a 
dissolution of Pailiament in conse- 
quence of the prorogation for flftetsn 
months, 280; supported by 8., Salis- 
bttiy, and Wharton, 231 ; called to ac- 
count ordered to ask pardon, refasea, 
and is sent to tbe Tower. ^8, 238 ; 
petitions the King for release, 237; 
rekased, 239 ; reoord of imprisonment 
canoeUed, 260 ; bribed by France, 267 ; 
stated "by Stringer to have become a 
Roman Catholic, App. Ill xxxiii 

Bnmet, Bishop, his suggestion that Crom- 
well offered to make 8. King refuted, 
L 106 ; his notice pf Sir w Morrice, 
IL 46; ascribes the "Stop of the Ex- 
chequer to 8., 66 ; letter ttom widow of 
Stringer on his misrepresentations of 8. , 
App. VIIL cxxiii : nis errors with re- 
ference to 8 . 121, 187. 

Bortonli Diary, reporta of 8.*8 speeches in 
Richard Crumwell'a Parliament, L 148— 
168 ; other notices of 8 , 188, ii 46. 

Butler, Colonel, his letter to 8. on the 
dege of CoiflB, L 7L 

Botler, SamueL his Satire on S, in 
" Hudlbnui/M. 828 ; IL 486. 



Cabal, or Cabinet, temp. Charles IL, its 
constitution, L 280 ; its origin, 231, 232 ; 
of Lord Lauderdale, complained of by 
Clarendon, 278; its menibers in 1667 
named by Pepys, iL 2 ; ita members in 
1670 named by Andrew MarveL 43; 
change in the meaning of the word, 63 ; 
rival "cabals'' In tne same ministry, 
Pepvs's use of the word in the sense of 
"caDinet," 54 ; its powers explained, 64 ; 
cabals at Court in 168, 370. 

*' Cabal" Ministry (CUflTord, Arlington, 
Buckingham. Ashley Lauderdale), its 
notoriety, it 53, App. Ill xxxvl ; 
esnsed by the results of the Dutch war, 
54 : its members not imanimous, their 
ooueagues, 54, 55. 



Cabinet (see CabalX 

Campbell, Lord, his Life of 8., Prelkce, 
XX— xxii : his errors and misrepresenta- 
tions, L 53, 60, 74, 75, 76, 89, 08, 108, 113, 
117, 249, 856, 874, 810, 814, 315, iL 09. 
95, 96, 151, 162—169, 172, 176, 177, 291, 
428, 458, 457. 

Canonbury Hoose, lalington, a residence 
of 8 , i 84, App I. xiv. 

Cwel, Lady, aunt of the first wife of 8., 

Carlisle, Earl of, letter to from & advo- 
cating a new Pariiament, iL 800. 

Carlyle^ exrors with reference to 8. . i 93. 

Carolina, eranted by Charles IL to 8. and 
eight others, his attention to its aifkirs, 
i 888, IL 160 

Caahiobuiy, the early home of 8., L 6, 
App L V. 

Castiemaine, Lady (see Clevehuid, Ducheas 
of). 

Catherine, Queen of Charles n., accused 
by Titus Gates of participation in plot 
to assossinate the King, 8 supporte 
arldress for her removal Itom Whitehall, 
ii. 300. 

Cattie (see Irish CatUe BUIX 

Cecil, Lady Frances, the second wife of 
8 , their marriage, L 86, App. II Iv ; 
her death, 180. 

Collier, Mrs., her connection with the 
"Meal-tub^* Plot, ii. 348; her alleged 
intent to murder 8 , 849. 

Chancellor, Lord, 8. appointed, ii 98 ; the 
oflSce not uniformly held by a lawyer, 
06 ; conduct of 8. when Chancellor, in 
connection with poUtica, 118—154; his 
dismissal, 165; Btrincer and Mark's 
accounts of it, App. III. xli, xlii ; his 
conduct as a Judge, 168—178 ; receives 
the usual protecting pardon, 157 ; ex- 
planation by Lord Keeper Iinch, 159 ; 
equestrian procession of 8 to West- 
minster, 167 ; his speech on swearing 
in Baron Thurland, 169 ; Stringer's ac- 
count of his femily, officers, and cere- 
monies, 171 ; his olncial costume criti- 
cized by Roger North. 172; right of 
appeal to House of Loros maintained by 
mm, 809 : appeal from one of his decrees 
dismissed, 286 ; letters to and fkom him 
when Chancellor, App. IV. xlvi-lvU; 
his speeches as Chancellor. App. V Iviii 
— Ixxvi; speech on Dr. Shirley's appeal, 
App. VI Ixxxiv. 

Chai^ellor of the Exchequer, 8 appointed 
by Charles IL, L 256; retains tne office 
after the fidl of Clarendon. iL 4 

Chancery, Court of, its abolition passed by 
Barebone's Parliament, L 100; refonned 
bv Cromwell's Council, 118 

" Character of a Itinuner," its authorship, 
i 8L 

Charles I., his cause espoused by 8. in 
1648, L 40, 48 : his negotiations with 8 
in 1643, 41; his letter to & in 1644, 48; 
letter to the Marquis of Hertford, 45 ; 
separation of 8. frx>m him, 47, App. II. 
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xxix, a 46S; hli campaign in Dotaei- 
shire, Devonshire, Conwiul, and Berk- 
shire, iL 01 ; his trill and execution, 77. 
85. 
Charles II , & accnsed of being in his 
interest, his denial L 17S^— 181: sup< 
poeed letter fh>m him to S , 183 ; his 
nopes of a Bestontion, 185: intrigues 
for it, 905—212 ; supported oy 8 con- 
ditional]/, effected by Monk uncon- 
ditionally, 2S0; King enters London, 
2S1 ; the subiect of Dryden's flattery 
and satire, 224 ; his supremacy in the 
GoTemment, L 232, ii. 13, M ; his &• 
vourites, and their opposition to Cla- 
rendon, i 283; discussions in Parlia- 
ment on his revenue, speech of 8., 250 ; 
creates Hvde Eerl of Clarendon, and 8. 
Baron Ashley, appofaits the latter Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and Under 
Treasnier, 250 : opposed to the lM;ls1a- 
tion of the High Church party, his desire 
for religious toleration, 262, 9^ 270 ; his 
marriage, 265 : his desire to pass the 
** Dispensing Bill." 267 ; his estrange- 
ment from Clarendon, 272 ; S. rises in his 
favour, 271 ; ^)polnts him Treasurer of 
Prises in the Dutch war, 279 ; Clarendon 
remonstrates, Charles confliins the ap- 
pointment, 280—282: grants Carolina 
and the Bahamas to 8 and others, the 
attention of 8. to tJie aflUrs of the 
colonies, 288 ; visits 8. at Wimbome 8t 
Giles, 280; appoints him; a Treasury 
Commissioner, 307 ; dishonourable pro- 
posals to Miss 8taart her marriage to 
Uie Duke of Bichmono, 809, 310 ; makes 
Buckingham chief ftivouiite and leading 
minister, ii 2 ; hia efforts fur religious 
toleration, 6 ; his desire for a divorce, 
8 ; plan iSor legitimatizing Monmouth 
supported by 8.. 9; his intrigues with 
Fitince. 14 ; declares himself a Roman 
Catholic, his natural son a Jesuit. 16 ; 
attempts to establish Popery in Endand, 
17—24, 26, 78; supports Lord Roos's 
Bemarriase Act, attends the debate in 
House of Lords, 42 : at a wrestling 
match in 8t James's Parle, 45 ; enforces 
a " stop of the exchequer, '* its immediate 
oonseauences. 66 : the King's *' explana- 
toiy declaration '* appeases discontent, 
57; makes a "Declaration of Indul- 
gence" for Dissenters and Boman Ca- 
tholics, 71 ; his ot|f ect in promoting the 
Dutch war, 78; creates Ashley Earl of 
Shaftesbury and Baron Cooper, 84 : his 
negotiations with the Pope to estSDlish 
Ponexv, 87, 89, 99 ; speech to Parliament 
defending "Declaration of Indulgence," 
118 : appoints 8. Lord Chancellor, 98 ; 
Justifles the issue of new writs by 8., 
120 ; dismisses him, 155 ; makes Lady 
Castiemaine Duchess of Cleveland, and 
Mademoiselle de QuerouaiUe Duchess of 
Portsmouth. 160; his lavish gifts to 
them, 161 ; nts opinion of 8. as a Judge, 
178 ; his desire to restore him, 180j 182 ; 



dismisses him from the Piiry Ocmnell, 
and orders him to leave London, 196 ; dis- 
cards BnoUnsham, 208: his secret peir- 
sonaltrea^ wfthLoulsKIV., SIO: tarlMd 
by Louis ilV. to prorogue raruamentk 
210 ; incensed by application of 8. to the 
King's Bench for release ttom the Tower, 
239; his debts, supply granted, i40; 
urged by Parliament to oppose Pranee^ 
841 ; dissatisfied with amount of sup- 
plies, 242; bribes offered by Spun 
and Qermany for En^isb aUianes, 
243 ; reftises to submit to PwrUa- 
mentazy dictation, 244; sends Oooitin 
to Louis XIY. for subsidy, obtains it; 
and a4Jonms Purliament, 245 : i^szes 
severity of 8.'s imprisonment In the 
Tower, 249 ; oflbrs awance to Franoe for 
600,0001., 266 : applies for six mllllan 
firancs annually wt three rears, 270 ; 
speeches to Parliament, and ampliilca- 
tion of them by a, 118, 154, 874, 898, 
896, 881, 878, 382, 404, App Y. briii, 
Ixxii; proofli that he was a Boman 
Catholic 289 ; hU belief in the Popish 
Plot, 292 ; alleged intent to murder him, 
294 ; reftised a subsidy by Louis XIY , 
305; disavows a marriage with Mon- 
mouth's mother, 308, 364 : account of hia 
character and conduct by 8. , 30(^— 811 ; re- 
ftises to spprove of 8Qnaaour as Speacer, 
316 ; pardons Danby, 318 : uiges him to 
fly, and deserts him on nte surrender, 
319 ; remodels his Privy Council, with 8. 
as President^ 3SS ; speech to Parliament^ 
331 ; asserts his ri^t to prorogue and 
dissolve, 355, 356 ; sends for the Duke 
of York, 856; dissolves Parliament 
against advice of Council, 8. enraged, 
342 ; his illness, Duke of York sent for, 
348 ; recovers, orders Monmouth to leave 
Bnfl^d, 344 ; fhMh intrigue for snbridv 
firom France, 345 : treatv not oondnde^ 
346; dismisses 8. as President of the 
Council, 847 ; farther attempt to obtain 
French subsidy, 359 ; is reooneOed to 
Monmouth,860 ; snees to send Duke of 
Yoric flrom jBnglana, 371 ; attends debate 
on bill for his exclusion, 377 ; and on 
proposal by 8 for his divorce and rs- 
maniage, 380 ; prorogues and dissolves 
Parilament, 386 ; meets Parliament at 
Oxford, protected by guards, 401 ; ob- 
tains subsidy for three yesrs from France 
on a verbal treaiy, 402, 403 ; speech to 
Partiament, on succession, 404; dis- 
solves Parliament, 405 ; his conversation 
with 8 about Monmouth and the sue- 
cession, 408, App YII, cxvli ; reigns 
without a Parilament, 469 ; refuses 8 
leave to retire to Carolina, 419; anxiety 
to strengthen evidence sgainst him, 
420; suggests and pays for Dryden's 
satires onB ,429, 484 ; Intrigues to elect 
sherifAi ot London. 444 ; his misgovern- 
ment a justification of 8.'8 rebellion, 
450 ' memorial to, firom 8. , as to religion, 
land, and trade, App. IL v ; advice 



Oholtan, STSok^ BpMktr of tb« Bonu 
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Chat^ Mr IirattB*Bt of Iba Tonr, Ui 
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QraiSi nAnm (M B«U(laii). 

CUmdon, Bui of (Bdwud Hrdc), Ui ds- 
Kripttm Bt B. In 1U>, L 44 ; trmn In 
Ua aegDiint of B., 4T ; bli [oDlgDiM tot 
thaiMtan>tlaio(Chul«II.,lV ISl ; 
Btda lioid CbUMllcr wid i I'm/ bf 
CbiriH II , m ; bU oMnsL tS3 ; hli 
DaoUotlDn ta ooDoUiaia Pmlnteilui, 
XI ; smted Eul of Cltnafya, «M ; 
oppoad la High ChDKh awunnt, «n : 
ut ecodnei with reftraee tn Art of 
- ■- ' ■■ DilpMUlDK B111,"SM 



I0&- proQU>tflaChnrisll.'»BCiHiu«for 
gnhltihlng FopnT, IL' Nl: Urn yro- 
poMi of Uk " StDu of Um Erebequu," 
U, tt » ; Ui tdtlu glrm to tiia km 
hlmelC H ; omtwl t Fmc, M ,- m{>- 
MiitM Loid ItvuDiw, V! ; ipMEh of 
B. OB iwMibii bun la. Am. T. IiiU ; 
hl> Ttolcut mteti agalut Um Tut BUI, 
l>T;liltFopUienlluulHBi, IN; ndcu 
u Lord Ttwam on tbe pwlng ot 
Uh Teat Act, 141: hli nUmiiMit 4Bd 
dtaUi, 14S ; uiMdotsa of blm bj BTaljn, 



Bd DoUtlnl fntrigOM, IL B, 14— 81 ; 
" Sbjpor tlie BicbaoDer,* tT ; Um 
war rt, M. H; Sll inlon of 
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apandroce, App. 

" ClnbiMB " U th« „ „ , . 

Colbert da Croliaj, ML, Fraiell A 

UilDr, tab uMlMa of S. and ntfaei i 

OBtJW 

AiUncUin, k; o:. Uia daalai i 
Tnnrj, 3ft ^ on Iba app^t 
aa Lord CtKDOtllor, OT; on ipaaohai ol 
CliirlM and B. to Padunanl, 111 ; on 
tba 'DMlantlon of Indnlnnca," IBt. 
lU: oDtbaTfM BDl and CUIIWdl rto- 
lant apBHh, 1ST ; on Clurita IL'a dealn 
to maiTT Mtrj ot Hodana, 14T : on tha 
■Ddurooc of Lonli ZIT, to bribo S , 
ISS: memoir to Lonla XIV, on "•&!» 
Id Englinrluid tbe vlewi of CbarlM IL 

of Ibe ItoiCLan Catbollc nllglon,' App. 

Co]«Dan, Baontary to tbe Doebeaa ofTork, 



Ui Itttum prOTini tba Foplah Plot, 

~ff, 3M: mniR' - "-'— — '- 

-idotbam, VI, 

GoUafs, Btmh«L a toOowa 

aDdaucntod fbr treaaon. 

" ■ "lont (l»,FrHictL _ 

of 8. and ClanndoD, L 



bf 8 



otks of Bii WnUam Xatrlre, 

.anienca H]^, a*a>nd Earl, 
■rlaad and Onlolplils, ohm 
ntetauusad "tba Ctalta," II 
— - ■'- "-— oIToA, »70i 



Ml; Bopporta tbe Ddk* 

Ui ipeaeb to ComnUtH . . 

dl adrtabw Bireat of S., Appi VII. 

Ctanland, Dnoheaa nflCiaUwnalae, !«]]>), 
bai opp«ltian to Claiandon, lia. B. 
Mad* Iba kU« Is her apartmant, 111 : 
gnMad Itaebaa of Clevelud^ U. IM : B. 
gpBiaw rnat of Flwsli Part, DnbUn, 
to ha, IM ; latten ot baal to a. BvJjut 
tka pmt, App. IT. ilTtl-lli'. 
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maiaber of It, I. lOl 
" Commlttae for Fonlcn AflblK." oilfln of 

tha CaUaet, L tIL 
OoauBttta* Ita BaqnaMiMioo*, ila npott 

on tbe eatats of &, L 10. 
" Comndttoa of both Klncdonka '— bf- 

luil and Bootland HHO, L IT 
"Ooiamlttn of Bafetr,' (dmad by tba 



fonoedV luibart, lll;lt« pKnaadlB^ 
m, 1M; oppoaed bf B, IM. 
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of HIebaid Cnrnwall. L IT). 
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speech in Committee of ?rivy Conndl, 
Ai>pw VIL C3dz. 

Cooper, CedL fint eon of 8 . L 87. 

Cooper, Sir Qeoige, bii gnteM letter to 
hb brutLer, 8., iL S82. 

Cooper, Philippe, lifter of B., L 6. 

Cooper, Sir John, tether of 8 , L 1 ; his 
ancortors, 1 

Cooper, Sir Wnii«m, gives beil for a on 
his xelease from the Tower, beil dis- 
chainBd, il 441 ; letter to Stringer on 
death, will, and ftmeral of 8 , 450. 

Corfe besieged bf the Partianienl L 71 ; 
S. ordered there, 74, 75, App. u. xxx, 
zxzL 

Corporation Act passed by Charles II 's 
Parliament, opposed by 8 , L 258, 260 ; 
repealed in im, 800. 

Coste, Peter, on Locke's friendship with 
and opinions of &, L 208, iL 400 

Council of Offleers, nnder Fleetwood, its 

• effect in the ftn of Richard Cromwell, 
L 100—178 (see Desborong^ Fleetwood, 
WaUingford House) 

Ckmndl of State appointed by Cromwell, 
i 04 ; S. added to it, 00, 102 ; his ap- 
pointment renewed, 100 ; 8. and other 
members exclnded from sitting; 124 ; 
they spplv to the Speaker, and are re- 
ferred to the Conndl, 125 ; Richard Crom- 
well recognized by it 144; another 
formed by the Romp Parliament, 176: 
a a member of it, 177, 182 ; snpeneded 
by a "Committee of Safety," riral 
conncO formed by Lambert's party, 101 ; 
its proceedings, 100; a new comidl 
appointed, 202, 218 ; S. again a member, 
202 (eee Privy Comicil> 

Coort of Chancery (see (Chancellor, Chan- 
cery) 

Coort of Wards, abases in, S.'b litigation 
in it, L 7, 10, 11. 70, App. L vfl; abo- 
lished, spieech of a, 250. 

Coortin, M. . French Ambassador, obtains 
sntiaidv from France for Charies II., 
ofiTers him a bribe to prorogue Parlia- 
ment, iL 227, 245. 

"Cooradng." an old cnstom at Oiford 
Univernrr, i. 16, App L iL 

Coventry, Henry, sent to a on his dia- 
missal for the great sesl, ii 155 ; letter 
to Sr J. Williamson on imprisonment of 
8. in the Tower, 240 ; resigns as Secre- 
tary of State, 350 : violent speech acainst 
S., 864 : notices of, by Banet and North, 
App. UL xziv. 

(gentry, Margaret first wife of a, her 
mairtege. his enlogiam of her, I 10; 
her flamilT, 21 ; her sudden death, 85. 

Coventry,Enr John, assaulted and wounded, 
letter to a from him, •' Coventry Act " 
paued, L 88. 

Coventry, Sir William, Commissioner of 
the Tmsury, his prominence in the foU 
of Clarendon, 1 21, ii 2 ; caricatured by 
Buddngfaam, sent to the Tower, 8. 

Cromwell, Henry (son of Oliver Crom- 
well), letter from S. to him, i 185. 



Cromwell, Mary, statement that a aocight 
her in marriage : its improbability, L 
120, Ajpp lEtlvitt 

Croroweu, OUvar, remfts the fine on 
sequestration of the estates of a, L 61 ; 
sent to the relief of Taonton, 74 ; in- 
crease of his power, 77 ; thanks a fbr 
advice to Deniil HoDea, 78; ejects the 
Rump Parliament, his motives, 00—08 ; 
appomts a Council of State, 04 ; nomi- 
nates the Barebone PaiUamen^ 06 : a 
and others deputed to ask Urn to join 
it 06 ; said to have offered 8 the omoe 
of Lord Chancellor, 108 ; sealously sup- 
ported by a 108, 105; reftnes to be 
King, 104; made Protector, 106; his 
''Instrument of (Sovenunent" opposed 
by Parliament, 105—110, 115—118; dis- 
solves Parliament, 118; a sepumtos 
from him, 110, 128; '* Petition snd Ad- 
vice ** to him to assume the title of King 
nftised, 180; "Peers" app<^ited by 
him, 188; debates thereon, dissolves 
Parliament, 188; his death, 142; his 
memory abuaed in a speech by 8 , 160, 
Apu I V. bnr ; motives of 8 for sep*- 
ratmg from him. 168 ; his body eihnined 
and hxmgat Ty tmrn, 287—247 

Cromwell, Richud, nominated as one of 
" Cromwell's Peeis," L 138 : named bj 
his fhther to suoeeed him, 142; reeog- 
nized by the Council ss Proteetoc^ 144 ; 
prudaimed, 145 ; summons *' oUver 
Cromwell's Peers" to the "other 
house," 147 ; bm in ParlSaroent fior bis 
recognition. 148 ; dlseuasion on its tenna, 
140; bin to settle revenue on him, 
oppoeed by a, 164 : compelled bv Fleet- 
wood's purty to dissolve Paritamtnt 
170 ; his fldl, in. 178. ^ 

'* Cromwell's Peers * summoned to the 
"other house" (see "Other Hooae^" 
and Pariiament). 

Cronstrom, M , letter to 8. on appoint, 
ment as Chancellor, ii App. IV uviL 

Cropredy Bridge, battle of; L 58. 



D. 

Danby, Earl of (Sir Thomas OBbome)u 
created Viscount Latimer and Earl ok 
Dsnby. succeeds ClUford aa Lord Trea- 
surer, iL 144 ; speech of a on swearing 
him in, 145, App V. Ixzl ; omMMsaDatA 
war and French aHianoe, 140 rpiopoiea 
a non-reeistanoe "Test Bm," 108: 
opposed by a, 204 ; his resaona aoslim 
^e bill, 205, App. VL Izxvii; Mi 
pi^y with HoDand. 227; aids the: 
m obtaining a aubeioy frtnn Fmnc 

246; promotes treaty with He . 

against France, 255; bribe ofiteed him 
by Louis XIV , 256 ; his letter to Mod- 
tasu, applying to Ftanoe for large aab- 
sidies, 270 ; intrigues of Duke of Toik 
for his removal, 283 ; accuses MontMU 
of Popish intrigues, hia letten lor 
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... jnMM ud tiUAood, 
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i!«:dOMDOt(ni»MtlM "8t«>otth« 

XidNqnar" to 8., U. M; Ut boon- 
•UMaa, TO; U> nloclnm of 8. u ■ 
Jndn ITl ; bMOOM ■ BoauD Cilkallc, 
Ml acraiMB EL of Inmatlu (4mm- 
rtuoM in lb* FCiTdlh Plot, ttl, »; 
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mpoy, nlet of tha linke <^ Tot>; io- 
nuad of tlM rnnrdoi of OocUnr, tL 4W. 

Dnthui HoniB, Stnnd, * naldnot of 8 , 
LM. 

1>Ktch w, deoland, oppuAd bfClKnO' 
don, pnmoUd t>T B., L ITS : papaltittj 
of tlM wu, ITV. B. appolnlad TntMOiB 
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TT ; o4a% gf Ctauta U. In proawUn 
tlM m, TB ; niinottad lij B., U* m, 
•OB*, TB ; ttttcti on Iba tMSb BMt 



ptndeil, tl; (riatuun atatad Inda- 
olanUoQ of war, n ; Mt Raht nan 
BvnlhwoU Bu, bilofSandwIdi Ullad, 
M : TtotcMai of Look XIV., M ; MfMI- 
■tlini^ U ; tnilj liatHHO Franaa and 
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mmmmtioDlL 11>, 11T; nDpujnluttr 
of Out nr, lU; tha Dnldi finn 
alUa»K lit; oKuaad In &, MBi 
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Ul; CbulH It nadlUti batvaan 
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reftused by France, S55 ; treaty between 
England and Holland, 256 ; negotiationB, 
bribea, and snbsidiea, peace of Nlinegaen 
between France and Holland, 2tt&— 276 ; 
S.'8 written opinion on the peace of 
Kimegnen. 281 ; memoir of Colbert to 
Louis IIV.App II xil. 
Dyiiart, Conntees of, afterwards Ducheia 
of Lauderdale (see Lauderdale). 



E. 



Elections to Parliament (see Parliament) 

Elizabeth of Bohemia, Princess, letter 
fh>mhertoS.,i. 276 

Ely Rents, Holbom, the property of S., L 
7, 8 ; App. IL xxxii. zjvi 

Emigration, the result of religious in- 
toleraiuie, iiL 7 

Essex, Earl of, his mysterious death in tiie 
Tower, Tarious opinions on, iL App. 
VIIL cxxv. 

Essex, Ead of, the Parliamentary General, 
his services in Dorsetshire in connection 
with S., L 68, 72 ; letter to him txom 
S , ii 101 ; his proceedings as Privy 
Councillor, ii 838 ; resigns as first Com- 
missionerof Treasury, 862 ; dismissed as 
Privy Councillor. 887 ; petitions against 
meeting of Parliament at Oxford, 890 ; 
his letters to 8. against granting Pnoenlx 
Park to the T)uchess of Cleveland, App. 
IV xlvii— Uv. 

Evel3m, John, proposed marriage of his 
niece to 8.'s son^U. 86; describes atten- 
dance of Charles IL in House of Lords 
on Lord Roos's Remarriage Act, 42; his 
notice of Sir W. Monioe, 46; on the 
qualitiefl of the sycamore, 51 ; ascribes 
the *' Stop of the Exchequer" to Clifford. 
65 ; member of Council of Trade and 
Plantations. 98 

Exchequer, Cnancellor of (see Chancellor 
of the Exchequer). 

Exchequer (see ' * Stop of the Exchequer'^ 

Execution of Charles I , i 85. 

Executions in Dorsetshire for desertion, 
horse-stealing, Ac., L 81—84, App. IL, 
xxxiv — xlL 

Exeter College, Oxford, life of 8. there, 
L16— 18. 

Exeter, Earl of, his daughter married to 
S.L86. 

Exeter House, Strand, the residence of S. 
when Lord Chancellor, iL 166 ; disposed 
of by him to buOden, 222. 228, 224. 

Fairfiuc replaces Essex as Parliamentaxy 
General, L 75 ; tribute to him by 8., 
L15S. 



»n House, Salisbury, proposed by S. 
. be gairisoned, L 69. 
ishawe. Lady denounces S. for refusing 
> give Ambassador's plate, L 809. 
la, Aaneisco, states he was hired to 
_Qraer 8., IL 850. 



Fell, Dr., Dean of Christ (Thnich, Oxford, 
leti»r of S. to him. recommending Locke 
for preferment, hu servility to rovalty, 
deprives Locke of his studentship, U. 
48 

Ftoguson, Rev. Robert, joins 8. in an in- 
tended rising, satirixed in "Absalom 
and Achitopbel," iL 447 ; aooompaniea 
8. to Amsterdam, 452 ; legacy left to 
him by &, 458. 

Flennes, Nathaniel, attacked in a speech 
bv S., L 161 ; App. IV. IxviL 

Fifth Monarchists excluded by & fhmi 
toleration, ii. 0. 

Finch, Sir Heneage^ succeeds S as Lord 
Keeper. iL 157, 168 : his account of the 
protecting pardon given to 8. aa Chan- 
cellor, 169; aa Lord Chancellor, uxges 
Charles IL to diaown the Duke of York, 
870; his speech in conference with 
Charles II. App. VII., czx. 

Fire of London, its eflbcts, ii 7. 

Fitzharris, Edward, impeached by Ccnn- 
mons for treason, Loras resolve to pro- 
ceed at common law, 8. proteata, iL 407 ; 
accuses Danby of ordering the murder 
of Godflpey, 409 : tried andexeoated, in- 
terest of 8. in his trial, 4ia 

" Five Mile Act," andnst Diasonters, sup- 
ported by Clarendon, opposed by B., 1. 
292. 

Fleetwood concurs in the recognition of 
Richard Cromwell, i 144; his Jeakmsy 
of the Council of State, 146 ; Us share 
in the deposition of Ridiaid Cromwell, 
169—178 ; made Commander-in-Chief by 
the '*Rump," 188; appointment re- 
voked, 189 ; takes 8. prisoner, released 
on parole, attempts to aneat him again, 
197 ; 8. made Colonel of his regbnent of 
horse, 208; letter to him fix>m 8. and 
others on their attempt to secure the 
Tower of London^ App. V. Ixxiv. 

Foreigners (see Naturalisation of Fo- 
reignersX 

Fortune telling, skUl of 8. in, L 29 ; Apn. 
LxxUL 

Fox. Charles James, his opinion of 8. IL 
470. 

France, at war with ItaglancL secret treaty 
between Louis XIVT and (Tharles II., 
peace concluded. L S08, 804 ; at war 
with Spain, negotiations for an Ent^Uah 
alliance, iL 9, 10 ; defeated, 11 : peace 
concluded, 12 ; secret trea^ wita Aig- 
land for war with HoUano, 19 : mo» 
treaty made to enlist suppcnrt or 8. and 
Lauderdale, aigned by inem, M; a ftir- 
tiier treaty signed by them, 27 ; joined 
by England, commences war with Hol- 
land, 27 ; S. averse to French aUiaaoe^ 
28, 29 ; endeavours of 8. to improve 
treaty, 29; unpopularity of allianoe^ 
145 ; opposed by 3., 149 ; intrigues wltii 
Enfflish statesmen, 227, 228 ; endeavour 
of Charles II. to make peace, 254 ; tenns 
refused by Louis XtV., 256 ; EngUahand 
Dutch alliance against, 266 ; progreaa of 
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netfotUtioiu, peaoe of Nimegnen, 895— 
275; French ortbea and NnbfildfQs, 807, 
808 (and see Dutch tmr. Looit XIV.) 
Follor, Dr. , Bishop of Ltoooln, letter trvm 
him to B^ U. \9^. 



"Gtntelope" (ganntlet), running the, a 
poniahinent fnr dctertera, i. 81. 

G«rdentn& apple trees planted by 8 nt 
Wimborae Si. Giles, ii. 49; remarks 
by B on planting timber trees, on the 
sycamore, and wall fhitt, 60; Locke's 
observaUoQs on vines. oUrc«, Ac, writ- 
ten at the reauest of S., 49 ; Evelyn's 
remarks on the sycamore, 60; letter 
fhnn B. to Locke, 01 ; B. commitsionfl 
Locke to btty omnge and other treea, 
vines, and seeds fin* him, 930, 221. 

Qardentng in the aeventeenth centorr, i 
App I. xviil 

Gentry of the West of England in the 
seventeenth century, i 25. 

Godfrey, Sir Edmund Bury, murder of, 11 
SML 409 

Oodolphin, Bidney, made IMvy Councillor, 
11. 852 ; with Sunderland and Laurence 
Hyde, chief ministers, nicknamed *' the 
Chits," 863 

Goldsmiths* Ban, fines for recovering 
sequestered estates rcoeired at^ L 70 

Government inteiferenoe in Parliamentary 
elections (see Parliament). 

Grafton, Duke ot son of Charles II by 
Duchens of Clereland, married to daufl^- 
ter of Arlington, ii. App II. xiii 

" Granadoes '^used by s In the storming 
of Abbotsbury, 1. 02 ; projiosed to 1« 
used to murder 8 , ii 860. 

Ornr, Lord, his cslnninies against S , ii 
400 ; Joins B , Monmouth, end Russell, 
to raise an intnrrection, 446 ; hfn account 
of p«rtidt«Uon of S in intended lising, 
447.448 

Grimstone, Sir U , letter to B on the rtate 
•f the records, ii Anp. IV Iv ; notice 
of him by Burnett Ivi. 

Ouerden, Dr , first tutor of 8 , i 12, App 
L vL 

Guinea stock, specuhitlons of B in, ii 
226. 

Goisotj H, his notices of 8 . i 180. 190 ; 
on the offer of the throne to Monk, 1 
217. 

n. 

Habeas Corpus Act carricti by S , its pro- 
visions explained, ii. 888. 834 : snid to 
have been carried by a Uick. 836 

Hale, Sir Matthew, a member of the Law- 
Refbrm Commiseion 0662), 1. 87. 

Halifax, Lord hU relatiouHliip to 8, 1 22. 
ISl ; made rrivj Couucillor, 11 84 ; bis 
mtaion to France duriue the Dutch 
war, Colbert's account of nlm, 86 ; hii 
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imorance of the design to establisli 
ropery, 80 ; pieseuts iwtiUon of 8 for 
release fhmi the Tower, 267 : his pro- 
ceedings as Privv Cuunciilor, 828 ; 
promotes design for introdnclng the 
Prince of Orange, 841 ; opposes bDl for 
exclusion of Duke of York. 876^ 870 ; 
address for his removal, 881 : speeches 
in Committee of Privv Council, advishig 
arrest of 8., App. VII. czviiL 

Hallam. his opinions of 8 , ii 472 

Haroiiden, his attempted arrest by Charles 
1,1.66. 

Hampton Court Palace ofl^ared to, but 
reftUMfd by, Cromwell, i 103 

Hanley bowlins green, Dorsetshire, 1 26. 

Hnrwieh, flight of 8 firom London, his 
sUv at, ii. 461 

Haselriff, Blr Arthur, his descrlptinn of 
the ^tion of the " Rump '^ Parlia- 
ment, L M ; reftues to sit as one of 
" Cromwell's Peen," 188; his Influence 
as a member of Uie Rump, 178, 188 ; his 
intrigues with Monk described by 8 . 
212 ; excepted firom the " Pardon and 
Indemnity Bill." his life spared on an 
sddreas Ttom Parliament, supported by 
8 , 241. 248 

Hastings, Mr., account of him by 8 , 1 App. 

I. XV 

Hawking, jiractised by 8 , i 14 

Hawles, sir John, conueiuus Chief Justice 
Pemberton's chaxge on th« trial of 8 , U. 
426 

Hebden, the Russian resident, his notices 
of &. i 274. 

Henrietta Maria, Queen of Cluirles I , her 
letter to 8 as to payment of her pen- 
sion, I. 817 

Hertford, Marquis of, comnianda the Royal 
army, i 48 

Hewson. Colonel, one of "Crorawell's 
Peers,*' attacked in a speech by 8 , i 
ICI 

Higlimore, Rev John, cliaplain to 8 , his 
letter to 8 on the "A!eal-tub" Plot, ii 
861. 

Hill, Mrs (widow of BtringerX letter fVom, 
on bumets misrepresentations of 8 , ii 
A]»p VIILcxxiil 

Holland (see Dutch warX 

Holies, Denzil (allerwards Lord HollesX 
hin relationship to 8., i II : hU litigation 
with 8., 89 ; his opposition to Cromwell, 
advice to him by 6 , 78 ; co operates 
with 8 in the House of Lords, U 200 ; 
presents petition of S for release from 
the Tower, 267 ; letter fiom him to 8 , 
tlielr early litigation and late fHeudship, 
306 

Hooke House, Dorsetshire, proposed by 
S to be Karri Boned, i. 09 

Horves belonging to 8 . his iustrnctions 
when in the Tower for their sale, ii 418 

Howard of Escrick, Lord, comniltted to 
the Tower, IL 411 

" Humble pi^titiou and advice * to Crom- 
well to assume the title of King. i. ISO ; 
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diacuMed In Riduird Cromwell's PiriU- 

meni. 148, 151. 
Hunt dmner At Tewkesbury, L 88, App. L 

xzi 
Hyde, Aon, Duchec!i of Tork (see York). 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon (see Clarendon). 



I. 

Independents (see Religion). 

Inspmck, Arcndncliess ol^ her proposed 
marriage to the Duke of Tork, il. 148. 

"Instniment of Qoremment^" promrl- 
gated by Cromwell, i 1<»--110, 188; 
superseded by Parliament, 180. 

Interest of money, Parlianientary report 
on, IL App. L T. 

Ireland, its representation in Richard 
Cromwell's Farliament, L 146, 168; 
onarrel between Lord Conway and 8. on 
Irish aflkirs, 801 ; inclination of S. to 
be Lord-Lientenanl^ 803; letter from 
T/ord CoDway to S. on polities, IL 6 : 
■speech of 8. on its condition. Lord 
Ossory's reply, 821 ; 8. informs Privy 
Conndl of a plot there, 888; "con- 
cealed lands "belonging to the Crown, 
eeneial value of land, App. IV. liii, 
uv ; speech of 8. on the state of, App. 
VI. dC 

Irish cattle, bill to prohibit importation, 
supported by 8 , 1 299 ; discussion on 
the Dill, 800 ; quarrel between the Earl 
of Ossory and Lord Conway and 8., 
800. 

Ireton, the regicide, attainted, his body 
exhumed and hung at Tyburn, 1. 287, 
247. 

f Me of Wight 8. appointed governor, i. 
818, 249. 

J. 

James IL (see Tork, Duke of). 

Jenkins, 8ir Leoline, appointed 8ecretary 

of State, iL 889; speeches on foreign 

aflkirs, App. VIL czlz, cxxL 



Keck, Abraham, a merchant of Amster- 
dam, death of 8. in his house, IL 455. 



It Cloche, James, a Jesuit* natural son of 
Charles II. ii 16. 

Lambert, Colonel, his influence in restor- 
ing the "Rump" Parliament^ L 178; 
defeats 8ir George Booth's insurrection, 
185 ; his discontent with the Parliament, 
188 ; suppresses the "Rump" by mili- 
tary force, 189 ; efforts of 8. to restore 
It, 198 ; "Narrative" by 8. of his pro- 
ceedings, 194; imprisoned by the 
"Rump," 218; escapes, raises troops. 



is defeated, letter thereon from 8 , 819 ; 
condemned as a regicide, his life spaxwL 
24a 

Land, decay of rents, remedies proposed 
by &. iL 6 ; registrstion of titles reoom- 
mended, 7; "concealed lands" belong- 
tng to the Crown fai Ireland, Apn. Iv. 
mi liv (see Registration of Titles) 

Lauderdale. Duke o^ his cooperation with 
8. sgainst Clarendon, i 878 ; letter to S, 
for payment of a grant from flie iffag ^ 
816; supports an alliance with Frsnoe 
asainst Holland, ii 88 ; his ignonuioe 
of the secret treaty, 84 ; shared by 8. 
and Buddnjrham, 55; signs a mock 
treaty exdmfing provision for restoring 
Popeiy, 26 ; receives present from Lotdt 
XlV , 81 ; attacked by House of Com- 
mons. 165, 188; addreases for his re- 
moval, 272, 829. 882. 

Lauderdale, Ducness of^ Burnet's notloe 
of her, it Anp. HL xxlit 

Law-reform Commission (1658), 8. ap- 
pointed a member of it, L 87. 80. 

Law-reforms projected in Barebonels Far- 
liament^ i 100; ordinances by (}rom- 
well's Council, 118 (see Chancery. Cooit 
ofWaidsX 

La Chaise, confessor to Louis XIY., his 
correspondAuce with Coleman on Pmriah 
Plot, II. 894. 

Le Clerc, on Locke's IHendship with 8.. L 
897. 

" Letter from a Person of Quality" (1676)^ 
ascribed to Locke, his denial, L 861, 
898 ; explains reasons of 8. for snpp(nt- 
ins " Declaration of Indulgence,** if 74 ; 
ordered by House of Lords to be bant» 
suppoeed to have been written by 8 , 

Letters and Reports br 8., on the storm- 
ing of Abbotsbury, L 68 ; to the gover- 
nor of Poole on militaiy af&dn, 68; 
to Eari of Essex on the relief of Taun- 
ton, 78; to Henry Cromwell, 185; to 
Charles II , 179 ; to Montagu on Lam- 
berts deflaat, 819 ; to his wifo, 885, 894 ; 
to Fleetwood on attwnpt to seeure 
the Tower of London, App. V. Izziv; 
to Locke on the marriage of his son, 
second Earl, U. 85—87 ; to 81r W. Morw 
rice, 44, 47, 100; to Dr Fell, 48 ; to his 
BaiUff, Hughes, 49; to Locke on the 
*' 8top of the Exchequer," 61 ; to Earl of 
Essex, 101 ; to Duke of Tork, uxiring 
him to renounce Popery, 160; toar. 
Bennett, on his quarrel with Lord Digby, 
216 ; to Locke, consigning to his care a 
son of Sir John Bann, 885 ; to Charles 
II and Duke of Tork, and circular to 
Peers, whilst imprisoned in the Tower, 
851—254 ; to his baflilf, 861 ; to Bishops 
for information as to sequestrated Uv- 
ines, App. IV. liv ; to Russell and other 
PriTy Councillors, advising them to 
resign, 857 ; to Locke. 861 ; to Locke 
on arrangements for nls residence at 
Oxford, 898—400. 



EX. ZXZIX 

" aurn ot Om iRhMiiH ' m : >ppi>1nMd 
aKnUr; to OooDdl cr Tn>1a ud Plu- 
taUou. m; UMCdola oT, lOT; tali fll- 
bHllli, n(M«K* It Umbitllti, Mtan 
to Un tran BMiifn, ni-3»; Mtv 
tram El, to him, unMgniu M Ida can • 
■oaorUrJotoBulurnSi Mtorbma 



lolijDI 



Urdr Dorothy Aihlej-, M. 99 : 
jMtjtw&t ot B ), ftvm B., 
fNn H. Id Or FsD. rMoi 



collMtlou oT 8.'* vnnmtlan, 4M i 
Coata*! uoonnt of hli opInkHu of B., 
MS; latter to BtdiuH on piwMdliH 
ofPuliaaMDtatOifoTil.Atil> VII ciil. 
Lowlon, nrtltlona lot Iba ncall of tli* 
"Huup^ Fudamant. I. Hi; Hunk'i 
nooBBltantho* dMonMrt tv B., m— 
lit; Tlotta tbe CltT. daa^m to maiin 
S,Mt:tl»CltTbacC1uu1<an ufidlow 
Uie adrle* of firibment, hii ulciolah- 
Dmt, trrt : ibertOt alacted Ut CouI In- 
trinigl, MS— OS; B Joliu MosnuMth 
aod Buaall Co jiromcta an Immrracf^'^ 
sndntakaa lo nlai man la Wap; 
4441 ; meatJap Ut airange plana, 



It Oilbrd. ItSl, App m 
eni— SIT' widow at T Strtaicr to 
Iddr KUaalMta Hurla, fnukd-Oaulittr 
of B, on Bsraat'i inlanpimlailnia, 

», in, 
sla" to 



Lnu ParlUmeDt (aee Pariiament), 

Lmla ZIV., hJa DtfotJatloiu vixb Cbvim 
II ftn an alliuM afalMt Spain. II t; 
HalUnd. IB; aKrxt traaty or 
-, 10; fDmar oagotiBtLona vltli 
LluEham. X; unna Charia IL to 
iHUi ibf> Pop* Un ntabUaUiic 
ry, t4;pnInaaUlaneetoeatabllili' 
of Voftrj, 1»S; endtaroan to 
■■ la ntmn to Coort. IBIi Ua 






B^ 



IT prafflnaaat, 46; hia "Ofiaar- 

DB Dit Onioth or Vlnaa. Pro- 

' BOk,- *£, wriltan at lb* 

\,ii; Icttar to him froa B 

A Un latter oppoactl tb« 



aCfaaricill, topr«- 

--_ mt, Mt: hla aacnt par- 

aonaltnatrvlthChiiflaa 11,110; ftm 
Charlta II. aootlieT biib* U> prorunia. 
bribeo mombcra to aopport Frtorh 

Dutch aoii £(dT^dti«a, M 

■Idy to Cbarlca II , who aiyaDru rar- 

rtige of WlUl'am and Mkt, !IS ; rafuaaa 
latma of peaoa pnpoaed irf Charlaa II 
tu ; oil^ ftuthat btllMa tor pninva- 
UoD. U*; hla intrknaa vllh Bngltali 
1VT, 380; applied to bj 
T liria aqbaldUa, MS, 970 ; 

tnatr. m ; Dot latAad br CharlK n« i 
nfoaea Chailaa IL a aabMdr. Ki; IX- 
tospU of Chariea IL to obtain Pnuh 
aobaMr. SU; gl*at Charta II i mb' 

;r% 

p VII 



It of tha alKUou, da- 



ir a^ilaft tha 
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liis erroneous statemente as to EL, S88 ; 

sappressMi passages ttom his H etuairs 

referring to 8 , App. Ill Ivi 
Lul worth, Dorset, aoiiog tlie rebellion, I 

(J7 
Lnud, his deposition as to design ou the 

life of 8 . ii »05 
Lnttrell, Narcissus, his Diarv, notices of 

danger to 8 before his flight to Holland, 

ii 448 
Lyme, besiesed by Prince Manrice, i. 68. 
Lvtton, Lord, lines on 8 In bis poem " St 

'Stephens," ii 4S0 



If Acanlay, Lord, on 8 , and Dryden's 
satires, i 3S4, 225. iL 474; on the 
treachery of Dr. Fell, 48 ; his opinions 
ofS refuted, 474—482 

Maimers, Lady Dorothy, her mairlage to 
Anthony Ashley, son of 8 , letters of 8 
to Locke ou the subject, ii. 35—87. 

Martyn, Benjamin, employed by fourth Barl 
to write Memoir of 6., PrefisceL xvl, xviii : 
his work improved by Dr. Sharpe and 
by Dr. Kippls, edited by G. W. Cooke, 
printed, the copies destroyed. Preface, 
xvi, xvii ; errors in his Life of 8., 1 40, 
53, 76, 89, 102, 118, 116, 136, 182, 183. 
195, 203, ii. 459, 479, App I iii, II 
xxnii, xxxi ; his scoount of the opposi- 
tinu of 8 to the Corporation Act and 
Act of Uniformity, i 260, 261 ; of the 
support given by 8 to the " Dispensing 
Bill," 268 

Mar^'cl, Andrew, on the motives of 8 for 
sujiportingLordBous's Kemarriage Act, 
ii 43 : on the King's claim to dispensing 
power in religion, 78 : praises opposition 
of 8 to Danby's Test Bill, 206 

Mary of Modena, Queen of James II. , wish 
of Charles II to many her, ii. 147 ; her 
marriage to the Duke of York, 148 ; 8. 
advocates her divorce and i^eman-iage of 
the King to a Protestant, 877. 378. 

3I(;ssal, an Italian spy, employed by Arch- 
bishop Snncroft, his offer to murder Sir 
William Waller, ii 454 ; his account of 
the death of 8 , 455 

Manrice, Prince, commands the Royal 
army, i. 43, 45, 58, 59 

Mazarin, Ducliess of, her influence with 
Cluirles II in French interests, II 884 

"Slealtub" Plot, charging 8 and leading 
Protestants with conspiracy, 848 

Medal struck to commemorate acquittal 
of 8, ii. 428; Dryden's poem, "The 
Medal.'' 432 

Medici, Cosmo de,dhies witli 8 in English 
style, preserves the bill of fare, ii 110 

Mfcwg, Dr , Bishop of BriBl<>l, his letter 
cajivassing for Lord Digby as member 
for Dorsetshire, ii 218. 

Mignet, W , his " Histoij of the N^;o- 
tiations relative to the Spanish stitsces- 
sion," Prctacc, x , ii IS. 



Military Kovemment taken by Pariianent 
from Charles 1 , 1 65 

Military power renrganiaed by Cromwell, 
1. 1U8, 110 (see Army) 

Militia Act pasMed by Charies II *ft Par- 
liament, its mischievous ni^are, opposed 
by 8 , i. 960, 861. 

Milton, his connection with CrMnwell and 
Thnrloe, i 111. 

Minora sitting in Parliament^ i 80 

Monk (see AlbemarleX 

Monmonth, Duke of, his legilfanizatioii pro- 
posed by Bnckhigham, u. 9 : a plwlpo- 
ientiary to Lous aIV., 85 ; 8 ftimnrs a 

Srofect fordeclailnghim l^tiuiate. 148 ; 
. favours his suocession to the throne, 
829, 830 ; snppreasea Scotch rebeUkm, 
8. proposes his oommanding a troop ox 
Guards, 341 ; ordered to leave Engliund, 
goes to the Hague, 844: deprived of 
offices, 8 's connection with him, 847 ; 
proposal that he shonld Join the Prince 
of ()ra]^, 853 : returns to England. 354 ; 
reconciled to Charles, 860 ; Charles de- 
nies marriage to his mother, 864 ; sup- 
ports bill ior exclusion of the Duke 
of York, 876 ; resolution of Parliament 
for his restoration to Savour, 886 ; con- 
versation between Charles II. and 8 aa 
to his succession, 408, App VII cxvU: 
visits 8. in the Tower, 413 ; Johos 8 and 
Russell to raise an insorrectfon, 446; 
arrested at Stafford, released on ball, 
446; complains of reckleasness of 8., 
449 

Montagu, Earl of Sandwich (see Sandwich) 

Montagu, Ralph, Ambassador at Paris, 
letters to him from Danby and the King, 
itressing Louis XIV for large subsidies, 
li 270 ; accused by Danby of Popish 
intrigues, his papers seised, produces 
Dan%'s letters, Danby's impeachment, 
303, 304 

Mordaunt, Lord, his agency in the resto- 
ration of Charles II , i 181, 184 

Moroton, Sir Gleoige, account of him by 
8 , i App I. xvif 

Morrice, Sir W., a coar\)utor of Monk, 
letters from 8 to him, it 44, 47, 100 ; 
from him to 8 , 46, 100, App. IV 
xlvi ; his learning and rhetoric, 45. 46; 
Judge of a wiestling match before 
Charles II., 45. 

Mnlgrave, Sheffield. Earl of, lines on 8 in 
his " Essay on SaUre," ii 430 



N 



Napi^ir, Sir Genurr), account of him by 

8 , App I xvii. 
Natural!, ntion of foreigners proposed by 

8 for improvement ol trade, li 7; his 

memorial to Charles II , App I v ; 

proceedings in Parliament, v, vi 
Newbury, l»attle of, i 61 
Nimcgueu, peace of, between Fnuice and 
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Honaod, U 276 ; S.'s written opinion of 

tbe peace, S81 
North. Roger, aecribee the "Stop of the 

Exchequer to 8 , il M; his mlsrejnre- 

lentatlone of B.'8 oondact is Chancellor, 

U 162-108.172,174 
Norton, Sir Daniel, guardian of 8 , L 18. 
NottlDffham, Lord QianceUor (tee Finch, 

Sir UeneageX 
Noy. Attorney-General, counsel for 8 in 

Court of Wards, L 10. App. L iz. 



OateiL Titos, his periuriee in connexion 
with the Popish Plot, IL 287, 291, 20S, 
2M 800 

Oath *or Test of Protestantism (see Reli- 
Kion> 

Onrian, Dr , his predictions reepecting 8., 
I 20, App. L ir, V, xiii, xiv 

Orange, Prince of; advises rejection of 
terms of peace with Holland, ii 87; 
his Tisit to England, and marrian with 
llsrj, dau£jiter of the Duke of Torlc, 
^40, 247; Charles II negotUtes with 
him for peace, 246; his influence with 
the King. 264 ; design of English states- 
men to place him on the throne, ii 389 ; 
views of 8 thereon, 840. 841 ; his own 
views of succeeding to the throne^ 846 ; 
pioposal that he should ioiu Monmouth, 
861 864; fivours bill for exclusion of 
Dnke of York sud himself; 887, 868 

Orleans, Dnehets of (sister of Charles II. X 
supports an alliance of England with 
Pranue, IL 18, 14, 16, 19, 21 ; her death, 
22 

Onuond, Duke oC made Lord Steward by 
Charles IL, L 229 ; envy excited by his 
wealth and station, JOG ; removed fh>m 
Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland, ii 4 ; bis 
/Hendly relations with 8., 47. 822: as- 
cribes the '* Stop of the Exchequer*' to 
aifford, 66 ; acta in the Cabinet with 
Arlington and 8 against Prance and 
Popery. 144 ; Joins S in opposing Dutch 
war and French aUianoe, 149 ; letter to 
8 on Irish affairs, 887 

Onwy, Bari of, atUcked in a speech by 8 , 
L 161, App. IV Ixvll 

Osborne, Sir Thomas, afterwards Earl of 
Denby (tae DanbyX 

Ossory. Earl oL his quarrel with S , nr- 
dvred by the House of Lords to apologise, 
I 800--J01 ; replies to reflections of 8. 
OB hia fkther, ii. 822; comments of 
Onnond on his speech, 888; ordered to 
Tangier, his denth, 868. 

"Other House, the," comprising "Peera" 
named and summoned by Cromwell 
(see Parliament) 

Otway, his satire on 8. in "Venice Pre- 
served/ il 487. 

Oxford. Ufe of 8 at Exeter College, 1. 16, 
18, App. L X, xi ; Parliament meets there, 
289; second E^rl of Shaftesbury tent 



there, 286, 286, 294 ; 8. visits him. 294, 
206 ; Parliament called at, ii 886 ; 
Locke's arrangements for residence of 
8. there. 891—401 ; townsmen refuse to 
lodge lung's guards. 401; Parliament 
meets. 404 ; dissolved. 406 
Oxted, Surrey, &'s residence at, I 76. 



P. 



" Pardon and Indemnity Bill " introduced 
for supporters of the Commonwealth, 
L 286; exception of the regicides, dis- 
cnssod in Parliament, 285—243 ; regl- 
cides tried and executed, others bparM, 
248-248 

" Pardon, protecting," granted to 8 on 
his dismissal as Chancellor, ii. 167, 169 

Pardons granted by Charles IL to sup- 
porten of the Commonwealth, including 
8. i 228 

Parliament, minors sitting in, i 80 ; " the 
Short" (1640X 81; "the Long." 36: 
double return of members, 37 ; Parlia- 
mentary cause Joined by 8 , 47, 77, 86 ; 
his statement of his motives, 49; its 
proceedings in 1641-1644, 66, 56; the 
"Rump." its supremacy in the Com- 
monwe«lth, 77; it absolves 8 fh>m 
delinquency, 89 ; the Bump dected by 
CromwelL number of its members, 90— 
93 ; descrintlons of the scene, 93 ; Bai-e- 
bone's Parliament nominated by Crom- 
well. 06 ; its proceedings and character, 
96, 98, 99 ; ite powers resigned to Crom- 
well, 102 ; New Parliament. 8 elei-tod 
for three places. 112 : ito ouposition to 
Cromwell, 116 ; its dissolution injurious 
to Cromwell, 124 ; meeU again, 8 
elected for Wilta, but with oUiers ex 
eluded by the Council of Stete, 124, 126. 
126; " Renionstmnce " of excluded 
members, 127 ; " Address " to Cromwell 
in favour of two Houses and of his being 
King, carried, 128, 129; altered to a 
"Petition and advice,** creation of 
another House carried, 1>*0 ; adjourned, 
reaasembled as two Houses, 182 ; 
" Crom weirs Peers " summoned to the 
" other House ** by Richard Cromwvll, 
188, 147. 168, 164; debates on the "other 
Hotue,' 137 ; dissolution. 138: siieeches 
of a, 189. App. IV. 06 : New Parliament 
summoned by Richard Cromwell, 140 ; 
ite peculiar constitution, 147 ; " other 
Honse," the speeches of S against it dur- 
ins Richard Cromwell's Parmunent, 148— 
1^ : his long speech against time, 160, 
App. IV. Ixiu ; power of Parliamcut to 
inaxe peace and war upheld by 8. 167 ; 
Fleotwood's party compel Richard Cnim- 
well to dissolve, 170: tbe "Rump" 
restored, 173; ite sovereign authority, 
nnmber of ite members, 176 ; & fails to 
recover his seat for Downtun, 176 ; Par- 
liament fails to satisfy the army, 187, 
188 ; is suppressed with military force by 
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Lambert, 180 ; exertions of 8 to restore 
it, 103 ; share of 8 in its restoratioD, 
SOI; 8. ndmitted to sit for Domitnn, 
202 ; Mouk's proceedings described by 
8., 205-212; the ^'secladed members^* 
admitted, 212; 8 leaves the republi- 
cans and Juinti the royalistn, 218 ; new 
Parliament of Lords and Commons, 8 
represents Wiltshire, 220 ; " Convention 
Parliament," bill passed with the assent 
of Charles II dedarinR its legality, 284 ; 
dlscossions on *' Pardon and Indemnity 
BiU,** for supporters of the Common- 
wealth, 235—242 ; 8. in favour of S]Hur- 
in^ the lives of the regicides, 2SS ; 
adjonrned, 243 ; reassembles, 249 ; dis- 
cussions ou revenue and the chun:'.., 
speeches of 8 , 250, 251 ; dissolved, 253 ; 
new Parliament meets, 8. in the House 
of Lords as Baron Ashley of Whnbome 
St Giles, 255 ; bishops restored to the 
House, its first measures high church 
and royalist, 257 ; Corporation Act, Act 
of Uniformity, and iniitia Act passed, 
provisions of these acts, Uieur mis- 
chievous nature. 258—260 ; opposed by 
8 . 261 ; discussions on Act of Unifor- 
mity, 261, clause to enable the Ring to 
dispense with its provisions, 263; re- 
jected. Act passed, 364; *' Disi^ensing 
Bill" supported by 8 , 2C7— 260; address 
to Charles II to banish Jesuits and 
priests. Conventicle Act, 270; ses- 
sion at Oxford, discussion on appro- 
priation clause in Supply Bill, opposed 
by Clarendon and 8 , 280-201 ; *' Five 
Mile Act." supported by Qarendon, 
opposed by 8., 202; " Non-realstanoe 
Oath Biir^ rejected, 203; biU to pro- 
hibit importation of Irish cattle, Claren- 
don's strictures on support of it by 8 , 
290 ; Earl of Ossory quarrels witli 8., 
ordered by the House of Lords to apo- 
logize, sot* ; Commons propose to Im- 
peach Clarendon for general treason. 
Lords refUtou to join unless particular 
treason ansigned, 313 ; scheme for "com- 
prehension ' of Dissenters r^ected, 
Conventicle Act renewed, ii 6; Com- 
mittee on laud and trade, opinions of 
8 adopted, 8 ; question of privilege 
arrangM by suggestion fh)m 8., 10 ; 
money granted for war, dispute as to 
right of Lords to alter money bills, 27 ; 
Buckingham oltjeots to making war 
without advice of Paiiiament, a (in- 
curs with him, 80; discussion of Lord 
Roos's Remarriage Act, Charles II 
attends debate In House of Lords, 42 ; 
bill supported by 8., his motives, bill 
passed, 43 ; privilece, letter by 8 to 
Morrice, 46 reftisaT to find means to 
remove the " Stop of the Exchequer," 
70 : clause in Conventicle Act asserting 
King^s supremacy, modified by Com- 
mons, 73 : repented proroKationii, another 
at instance of Loui8 XIV , 02 ; meets 
after an inten*nl of two years, strong 



opposition to srbitniTj power, 8. Lord 
Chancellor, discussion on writs iasoed 
by him during prorogation, IIS ; Kiof^t 
speech, defends "Declaration of Indol- 

gtnoe,'^ official speech of 8., 118 ; onatoni 
r Chancellor to make sadi a speadi, 
115: King JostifleB the issne ol new 
writs, liK) ; places erf" the Chanoellor and 
Heir-apparent, 118 ; discussion on lame 
of writs, precedents in fiivonr of fhe 
practioe, statements of Bishop Bonist^ 
T. Tliynne, Roger North, and Bishop 
Parker adverse to 8., their inaccnnoy, 
lill-lS5 ; Tight of ti^e Hooae to issoe 
writs in flitnre established, 126 : niinis- 
toxial influence hi elections, 1S6; letter 
fh>m 8. to Recorder of Chester in (kvoor 
of Duke of York's ftiend, its fkilnre, 1ST; 
snpply granted, 128; diacnssion on 
" Declaration of Indulgence," sddrasses 
to the King, his evasive replies, 1S8L 
129; addresses of Commons against 
" Declaration of Indulgence.** ISO ; King 
appeals to Lords, reasons of 8 fw this 
step, 120-184; its fkUure, ISS; Dwda- 
ration cancelled, 181 ; *' Test Act** im- 
posins Protestant oath on olndsls, 
passed, 135 ; Clifford's violent speech, 
187 ; supply granted, 140 ; satisnotion 
of Commons, 141 ; Commons* address 
sffainst Duke of York's marriage to Mszy 
of Modena, 152 ; offldal speech of & as 
Chancellor, 154; snpply refused, IM; 
Buckingham conceals secret treaty, 186 ; 
speech of Chailes II ou French aUianee, 
opposition led by 8,187; address to 
remove Papists from London, 188 ; dis- 
cussions on restraining Popery in the 
royal ftmily, 180 ; prorogued to graWy 
Louis XIV.. 190: letter from & to 
Earl of Carlisle advocating new Psrii»- 
ment, 200 ; Danby's Teitt Bill opposed 
by 8 , discussions and speeches, aispnte 
on privilege, piorogation, 203^ SOB ; 
further prorogation for fifteen months, 
200 ; interference of Peers in elections, 
letter from Bishop of Bristol csnvasBinf 
for Lord Digby, 218: Sari of Briskd 
attacks 8. and Lord Ifohnn, and is 
ordered to ask pardon, 210 ; iMslity of 
long prorogation disputed, 826^ S80; 
Bqddngham supported by 8 . Salisbuxj, 
and Wharton, moves for dissnlntion. 
ordered to ask psrdon, they refose ana 
are sent to the Tower, 280— SS3 ; the 
question discussed in House of Oom- 
mons, 234, 286 ; 8 kept in oonihiemeiit 
by repeated adjournments, 886 ; soppUes 
restricted, 242 ; alliance against mnoe 
urged, members bribed by Spain and 
Oennany, 248 ; 8 petitions the Lords, 
is heaid and released, 257—260 ; record 
of his imprisoniuent i-ancelled, 860 ; 
bill against Popery in House of Lords, 
265 ; alliances urged upon the King, 
intrigues uf Louis XIV., Bnckii\c^iam 
and membera ot 0]>position bribed, 266, 
267 ; war against France again urged. 
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S68, 171, S76 ; ftddress to reinore Laader- 
dak, 27S ; raaolvet to disband army and 
itop aapplica, 276 ; 8. dittrotta the King 
and fean litacb power, 879 ; members 
bribed hj France, 280; speiBch of 8. 
on claim to Pnrbeck peerage* 288 ; in- 
Mffoea of Doke of Ton for dissolution, 
to. 285 ; 8 nrotMts agsinst Bishops 
▼oting in triu of a peer for murder, 
286; inqolries into the Popish Plot, 
measarea aoainst Panista, their exclu- 
sion from Parliament, 297; called the 
*' peosioDed Parliament^" prorotnied and 
duaotred, 806 ; new Parliament meets, 
800, 818; Speaker Seymour's election 
opposed by the King, 816; Seijeant 
Oncorr sgreeU to, 817; debates un 
Danbr* attainder, 819; 8 advocatea 
his baniahment, 8i0 ; speech of 8. on 
the state of the nation, 881 ; meetings 
of the Commons on Snndaya, 389, SSl : 
Btrtngent measnrea against f^pists and 
the Dnke of Tork, 889, 830 ; bill to ex- 
clude him troax the succession, 381 ; 
Danby^ pardon declared illegal, sadden 
prorogation, 838 ; indignation of B. , 883 ; 
Habeas Oorpos Act carried br 8 . its 
pivTisions explained. 888, 834 ; (Uasolved 
agamst advice of Privy Council, 848 ; 
new Parliament meets in fifteen months, 
848 ; prorogued, petition for its meeting 
presented to Charles II. by 8 and other 
Peen, 864; other petitions, 866, 866: 
Chariea issues proclamation against 
''seditious" petitions, receives them 
with anger, 866 ; Parliament meets after 
fourteen months, 866 ; King's speech, 
872 ; diseuasions on Popery, Commons 
bill for excloalon of Duke of York, 
878 : thrown ont by the Lords, 874 ; 
discussed, speech by 8 , 388 ; 
of the Queen, and remarriage 
of Charies to a Protestants advocated by 
&, 877, 878 ; address to the King to re- 
move Halifax, 881, 886 ; also Worcester, 
Claraudon, and othen, 886 ; other strung 
rasolntions against lending to the King, 
886 ; jprorogation, and diitsolution, 8S0 ; 
new Parliament called at Oxford, 886 ; 
pc;ition fh>m 8 and other Peers lor 
Bfeeting at Westminster, 890 ; its recep- 
tion by the King, 890 ; instruction bv S 
for guidance of membera, 891, App. VIL 
czi ; 8 prepanas to reside at Oxford, 
oorreapundenoe with Locke, 891—401; 
Chariea II 's test Parliament meets st 
Oxford, iLng's speech, his expedient lur 
Doka of York to sovera by a rf^nt, 
reacted, exclusion b^ll aUhenMl tu, Uis- 
aolQtlon in ten days, 404,406,409 ; Locke's 
aeoount of procecdiugs, 40G, AiiR VI i. 
cxii: apeechea of 8. as Chancellor on 
election of Speaker (Cltarlwon), App. V 
Ixi; speeches of 8 in amplification 
of the King's speeches, Ixiii. Ixxii ; 
speeches of tl to Speaicer (Seymour). 
Ixix ; tpeech of 8 on Dr. Shirley's appeal 
from Chancery to the House of Luida, 



App. VI. IxxziT ; on the Purbeck Peer- 
age, xcvi ; on the state of the nation, 
xcix: on foreign policy and religion, 
di ; Instructions supposed to be py^ 
to members elected m 1681, App. vll 
0x1 ; letter ftom Locke on proceedings 
of Parliament at Oxford, cxii. 

Parliamentary soldiers condemned to 
death, reprieved by the influence of 8., 
L 82,88. 

" Peers," Cromwell's (see Parliament). 

Pemberton, (Hiief Justice, reftises to admit 
& to trial on ball, iL 416; and to admit 
hia indictment of the magistrate and 
wltnesaea, 417 ; his charge to grind jury 
on trial of 8 , 481 ; strtctores tnereon bv 
Sir John Uawles and Ixnrd Campbell, 
486,4261 

Pembroke, Earl <^ tried by hla peers for 
murder, it 286. 

Pensionea Parliament (see Parliament) 

Pepys, Samuel, un the conduct of 8. aa 
fre/umrer of Prizea, L 288, 284, 807 ; 
other notioea of 8., 271. 878. 874, 898 ; 
on tgricultural depression (1667, 1068), 
800 ; on proceedings of Treasury (Com- 
missioners, 808 ; on connection of 8 
with Clarendon allerhia fall, 811 ; namea 
members of Cabal in 1667, II. 8 ; on 8 's 
support of Buckingham, 4 ; illneaa of 8 
and surgical operation, 84 ; dines with 
&., oonventation uf S and Lady Ashley, 
106 : aaaerU that a took a bribe. 107 : 
and waa greedy of money, 109 ; elected 
M P., accused of being a Roman 
(Catholic, referenoe to 8., letter from 
him,lM 

Peters, Hugh, his share in Law Reform 
(^mmiasion (1668X L 87, 88 ; executed 
as s resicide, 348. 

PUuenix Park, Dublin, propoaed grant of; 
to the Duchess of Cleveland, iL App. IV. 
xlvii— liv ; particulars of its area and 
value, UU, liv. 

Pllkington, Sheriff of London, dinner 
given by him to S and hia party, 11 441, 
448 

Plague, noUces of the. L 889. 296, U 7. 

Plantations (see Trade and PUntationa). 

Planting (see OardeningX 

Poole, Donetahire. durma the Rebellion, 
i 67 ; 8. elected member for, 118 ; 8. 
again returned to Richard Cromwell's 
^riiament, siU for Wiltohire, 147 

Popery (see Religion) 

Popish Plot of 1678 (see Relidon) 

Portland, surrenders to the K.ing's army, 
i 48 ; 8. appointed governor by Omm I , 
46. 

Portamouth, Duchess of (Mademoiaelle da 

auerouaiiie), so createa by Cliarles II , 
, 160 ; &, aa Treasurer of Prlxea, re- 
fuses her warrant, 161 ; her influence 
on public aflkirs, and in the intereat of 
France, ii 808, 380. 886 ; account of her 
character and conduct by 8, notice 
of, by Evelyn, 811 ; (Chariea refriaea 
ministers' raquest to dismiss her, 860 ; 
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indictraent against her aa a recnsant, 
grand Jmy illmniaMd, 866 ; endeavonn to 
gain 8. OS Secretary of State, 867 ; sup- 
ports bill for exclusion of Duke of Torx, 
874 ; loses favour with tiie King. 887 ; 
Charles Jealous of her politicu con- 
nexion with Sunderland, 408 

Presbytei-ian party in the Parliamentary 
army replaced bv Independents, i 75, 
70, 77 ; Ciomvreli's fear of it the cause 
of the Section of the " Rmup," &2 ; 
joined bv S. in opposition to Cromwell, 
124 ; 8 leaves It and ioins the Republi- 
cans, 180 : Presbyterians Join Royalist 
rising under Sir George Booth, 185. 

Prosbyteriaus (see Helicon). 

Presents by Louis XIv. to plenipoten- 
tiaries for signing treaHes, if. 81 ; given 
by S. to his son's bride, 35, 86 ; by 
Louis XIV na bribes to English states- 
men and members of Parliament (see 
Louis XIV ) 

Pride, Colonel, Httacked in a s])eech bv S , 
i 161, App. IV Ixvlii; accnsed of 
cruelly killing beurs, Ixxi 

Prideaux, Bishop of Worcester, tutor of 
S at college, i 14, App I , x 

" Prime Alinister," a name of French 
nriglu, not used by Clarendon, i 230. 

Privilege (see Parliament) 

Privy Council, S nominated by Chorles II., 
1. 227 ; its constitution, 229 ; motion to 
remove Duke of York, he withdraws, 
208 ; reorganized by Cihorles II , S ap- 
pointed President, ii. 828 ; its origin 
and constitution, 824 ; salary of 8 , 827 ; 
King dissolves Pai-llanient ogaimit its 
advice, 842 : S. dismissed as President, 
347 ; Russell and others resign at insti- 
gation of S., 857; discussion in Com- 
mittee, arrest of 8 urged bv Halifax and 
Clarendon, 412, App. VIL cxvUi : 8 
arrested, examined, and committed to 
the Tower, 412, 418 ; 8 dismissed flt>m, 
197 : Barillon's despat<'Ji to Louis XIV. 
on its new constitution, App. VII. ex. 

Prize money (see Dutch war). 

Procession, equestrian, of 8 as Chancellor, 
to Westminster, ii 167. 

"Project of Association" for defence of 
religion and Protestant succession, ap- 
proved by 8 , used against him at his 
trial, ii 428; onposed by the Court, 
addrosses in "abhorrence" of it, 443. 

Punishment of death in 1646, i. 81—84 

Purbeck Peerage, speech of 8. on a claim 
to the, Ii. App VI. xcvl 

P}De, a servant of 8 , Ids humour, i 28, 
App. L xxil 

Q. 

QuerouaHle, Mademoiselle de. Duchess of 
Poiismoutli (see Portsmouth). 

R 

Radnor, Earl of, speech in conference with 
Charles It iL App. VII. cxxl 



Raleigh, Carew, son of Blr Walter Baleigb, 
related to 8 by marriige, salira on hun, 
L App. II zxxlii. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, hU head burled in 
his son's coffin, i App II xxxUL 

" Rawleigh Redivimji/' iioUoas of & in, i. 
47, 52, 249, ii 450; on eqoestrian ptu- 
cession of 8 as Chancellor, iL 168. 

Records, report of Master of the BoUa to 
8 on their condition, iL App. lY. It. 

Refficides, discussions in Faniainent as tn 
their nnnishment, some exeeated, otliexs 
s]>arcd, L 285—242; 8 in flSTOiiir of 
sparing all, 288, 242 ; a one of their 
Judges, 243 : his acting so condemned 
244 ; defended, 244—247, IL 466, 476; 

Fuuishment of Lord Monson and otben, 
248. 

R^tratiou of titles to land, proposed Ij 
8 ii 7 ; his memorial to CharlsB n., 
App. I. v ; proceedings in FaiUamentk 
r., vi 

Religion, Independents in Parliament and 
tlie army, i 76, 76, 77; their predomi- 
nance in Barebone's ParUament, 06, 101 ; 
Cromwell's "Instrument of Qovem- 
meut," 109; 8 a Conuniasioner for 
^ection of ministers in Wilts and 
Dorset^ 118; delwtes in Parliament, 
speeches of 8., 250—251, 25S; Aets 
passed by Hidi Chmxsh party to im- 
puse oaths, Act of Uniformity, opposed 
by S , 258—261 ; passed, 264 ; itsefllMSts, 




App VL Ixxlx ; address of Parliament to 
Charles IL to banish Jesuits and Priests, 
Conventicle Act passed, 270, 277 ; " Five- 
Mile Act" against Dissenters, opposed 
by 8., 292 ; " Xun-resUtanoe'* OaQi Bill, 
r^ected, 293 ; religion in Dorsetshlrs, 
described by 8 , App. I. xx ; Dispen- 
sing clause proposed by Charles II hi 
Act of Uniformity, rejected by House of 
Loitls, App VL Ixxviii; Buckins^iam 
and 8 favour toleration of Dinenten, 
ii 5 ; scheme of " comprehension " re- 
jected by PiU'liament, o ; new Conven- 
ticle Act passed, 6; Roman Catholics 
not included in S 's views of toleratimi, 
6 ; toleration urged l^ 8. in a paper on 
trade, ^ , 0, 7 ; attempt of (%arfes IL 
to establish Popery, supported by Ar- 
lington, secret treaty, Buokin^vun, 
Lauderdale, and 8. ignorant c^ I^ 16— 
24. 28 : " Declaration of Indnlmce,** 
for Disseutera and Roman CauoHcs, 
issued by Charles II . supjwrted by 8 , 
71 ; his statement of his reasons. 74 ; 
debates on Dispensing Bill, 72 ; danse 
in Conventicle Act asserting Eing^ sn- 
premncy, modified by Hoose of Com- 
mons, 73; Buckingham and 8. learn 
the desiffli to establish Popery, 86, 
87; Charles IL defends "Declaration 
of Indulgeneo," promises Parliament 
to presen'e Protestant religion, 113; 
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ChtflM II '■ speech to Parliament, ia "re- 
solved to stick to Declaration of Indol- 
genoe," lis ; debatea thereon, addreaaea 
to King againat it, hia evasive anawera, 
128« IW; beginning of Teat Act, 120; 
King appeala to Honae of Lorda without 
sncoeaa, 189, ISO ; caacela Decbr. t on, 
8 '« annooncement, 181 ; hia reasons for 
appeal to the Lorda. 182 ; *' Teat Act " 
paaaed, impoaing Proteatant Oath on 
oAciala, aupported by 8 , 136 ; public 
fear of coerdon into Fopery, 146; 8. 
regarded aa the protector of Protea- 
tantiam. 148; 8. 'a fear of aaaaaaination 
by Papiata, 150 ; addreasea of Houae of 
L'ommona aoinat Duke of Yorlt'a mar- 
riage with llary of Modena, 163 ; 8 
leada oppoaltion in House of Lorda, 187 ; 
canriea addreaa to remove Papiata fh>ni 
London, 168; dlacuasioiia on reatrain- 
ing Pupery in the roval family, 1S9; 
meaaurea aimed againat Duke oi York, 
193 ; Danby's Test Bill, opposed by a, 
his reasons agaiuat it, 208—805, App. VI. 
IxxvU ; Dfoof^ Ui&t Cbarlea IL was a 
Roman Calbolic. 288, 280 ; Popbh Plot 
of 1678, ita mixture of truth and falae- 
hood, penuries of Tltua Oatea, 287— SOI ; 
muider of Sir Rdmund Burr Oodfhiy, 
exeloaion of Papists from Parliament, 
800, 400; the measure supported by 8., 
800 ; Catholic Emancipation Act (1880). 
repeal of Teat and Corporation Acta 

g83S), 200, 800 ; tvt Roman Catholic 
eem aent to the Tower, 807; 
Charles II. asaerted by 8. to lie con- 
cerned in the plot, 810; Parliament 
expreaaea belief in the plot, bill intro- 
duced againat Popery, 318 ; apeech of 
8. on danger to Proteatantiaro, 821 ; 8 
oppoaea impoaitlon of oatha on Diaaen- 
tera, 888; atringent meaaurea againat 
Popery and Duke of Tork, 320, 830 ; 
bill to exclude him trom the succession, 
331; "Mealtub" Plot, accuaing 8. 
and Proteatanta of oonapimcy, attempts 
by its authora to murder 8.. 848, 340; 
riota in the city, 368 ; 8. informa 
Prii7 Council of a plot in Ireland, 363 ; 
Duke of York indicted by 8 and otliera 
aa a recuaant, grand Jury diamis«ed, 866 ; 
debates, Duke of York^ Bxoluaion BUI, 
passes the Commons, rejected by the 
Lords, 871—874 ; again diacuaaed, speech 

Sr S, 883; & advocates the King's 
Toroe and roarriase to a Protestant, 
377 ; atroug reaolutiona by Parliament, 
886 ; BUI for Relief of Diaaenters paaaed, 
Charlea II. reftuiea aaaent, 8. moves for in- 
quiry, 886, 405, 406 ; pexial laws againat 
Diaaivtara put in fovea, 448 : memorial 
fh>m 8 to Charlea IL on Inuulgence to 
Diaaentera, tc^ App. L v; proceed- 
uci in Parliament, v , vi ; uiemoir of 
Colbert to Louis XI V. on the views of 
Chariea II about eatabliahiug Popery, 
App. II. xiL ; rcMona of 8. a^pUnsi 
Dtnby'a Teat Ettll, App. VL, IxxvU ; 



apeechea of 8. on Proteatant doctrine 
Ixxxi ; on Popery and the state of the 
nation, c. 

Reports and Lettera by 8. (see Letters) 

Kemanriage Act, in favour of Lord Rooa 
(aee Rooa, LordX 

Reynolds's description of c^Jeetion of 
'^ Romp " Parliament, i 03 

Rockboume, Dorsetshire, the property of 
&,L1, a 

Roberts, Liird, introduces Dispensing BUI, 
to mitigate Act of Uniformity, i 866, 
aupported by 8 , 867 ; made Earl of 
Rftdnor and Preaident of Council, U. 
347. 

Roman Cathollca (aee RelUdon). 

Rumney, Heniy Sidnev, Earl of, Envoy 
to the Hague, promotes deaisn to intro- 
duce the Prince of Orange, if 889 ; oon- 
fei's with 8., 340; extiaota fhun hia 
Dlanr, 330. 858, 875. 481. 

Rooa, Lord (aftenvaras Duke of Rutland'^, 
his divorce, bill in Parliament to 
enable him to remarry, iL 41 ; sup- 
ported by Charles II , opposed by Duke 
of York, King present at the debate, 
scene deacribed by Evelyn, biU aup- 
ported by S, hia motlvea, 48; Lord 
Rooa afterwards twice married, 43. 

*' Roae," the ahip. intereat of 8 in iU 
trade to Guinea, App II xlvi 

Running the gauntlet, a puniahment for 
deserters, i. 8L 
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Rump," Joke on the word by 8., i. 800. 

Rump Parliament (aee Parliament) 

Rupert, Prince, commander of the fleet in 
1678, ii 146 ; lolna 8. in opposing war 
and French aluance, 140. 

Ruaaell. Earl, his misrepresentation of 8. 
in "Life of Lord William Ruaaell," U. 
800. 

Russell, Lord William, refuses a bribe 
troin Prance, U 867 ; hia cordial action 
with 8 , 891 ; his statement before ex- 
ecution, 202 ; hia communioationa with 
8. in the Tower, 270 ; raoven addreaa to 
remove Duke of York trom the Privy 
(Council, Duke withdraws, 208; letter 
lo him fium his wile, 307; apeech 
againat Poptah aucceaaor to CHurlea II , 
831 : reaigns aa Privy CuuuciUor at 
inatigation of 81, 867 ; urgea aeverity to 
Duke of York, 871 ; beoomea baU for 8 
on hia releaae from the Tower, bail dis- 
charged, 441 ; Joins 8 and Uonmoutli 
to nuae an inannrection, 446 ; hia oautiuu 
oppoaed to confidence of 8., mind of 
8 probably afi'eoted, 440; hia unifoim 
co-operation with S , 201, 477, 478, 4aj. 
Premoe. v. 

RuaaeU, Lady WiiUanu her opinion of 8 , 
ii. 307, 438, App VIII. czxviL 

Rutland, Conutesa of, letters to Locke 
referring to 8 . U. 80. 

Rutland. Earl of, marriage of hia dau^ter 
to Anthony Ashley, sun of 8 , it 86. 

Ruvigny. Marquia de, French Ambaaaador, 
hia noticea of 8 , i. 873, 878, 298 ; envoy 
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to negotUte a Frenoh alliuice, ii 9: 
bribes EngUsb stiitcsmen, 11 ; renewed 
n^(otiAtioiis, 18 ; hi* endeavoar to bribe 
8. to return to office, 181, App. III. 
xllv. 
RQTiKnv, M. (son of the MarqaisX treats 
with Opposition on behalf of Louis XIV., 
M 267 ; treats with Louis and Charles 
for French subsidies, 274. 
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St Giles's, 8. lays the first stone of his 
hotise tliere, 1 86 (see Wimbome St. 
Giles). 

St James's Park, wrestling match before 
Charles II , ii. 45. 

St Martin's Lane, house there occupied 
by 8., ii. 228. 

Salisbury, Earl o(^ supports motion for 
dissolution in consequence of prorc«a- 
tion for fifteen months. iL 230; onlerea to 
nsk pardon, refuses, sent to tlie Tower, 
232 ; petitions King for release, 237 ; 
released, 230 : letter to S on his peti- 
tion for release, 258; record of im- 
Itrisonment cancelled, 260; resigns as 
>rivy Councillor, 387. 

Salisbury Plain, S elected for Wilts on, L 
112. 

Bancroft, Archbishop, employs an Italian 
spy. wlio reports to him the death of 
8 . ii. 455. 

Sandwich, Montngu, Earl of, letter to S . 
i. 214; made K.G., 227; created Earl 
of Sandwich, 229 ; made President of 
Council for Trade and Plantattous, iL 8 ; 
killed In sea-fight in Southwold Bay, 
84.96 

Savile, Lord, his forged letter to the 
Scotch Commissioners i. 35. 

Scandalum Magimtum, actions of, brought 
by 8. after his release from the Tower, 
ii. 441 ; not allowed to be tried in Mid- 
dlesex, discontinued, 442. 

Schomberg, M., a])i)ointed Commander-in- 
Chief, IL 146 

Scot, lliomas, accuses S of Royalist 
intrigues, his denial, I 179 ; executed 
as a regicide, 243 

Scotch army enters England (16441 i. 57. 

Scotland, its representation in Ricliard 
Cromwell's Parliament, i. 146, 158; 
speech of S. on the state of,, ii App VL 
cl ; speech of 8. on Lauderdale's 
government, it 821. 

Scroggs, Chief Justice, dismissos grand 

iury from trying indictment against 
)uke of York, ii 866 
"Sell-denying Ordinance," its effect on 

the Civil War, L 76 
Sequestration, flue incurred byS remitted 

by Cromwell on i>etition,. i 134 
Seymour, Edward. Speaker of the House 

of Commons, uffluial six^ches to him by 

S. , biographical notices of him, ii App 

V. Ixix, 



Shaftesbury, Dorsetshire, taken ttom the 

Royalista bv a . i 67, App II xxz. 
Shaftesbury (Anthon)* Ashl^. seeond Bsil 
otl his birth I 87 ; tent to Oxford, 
visited there by 8 , 286, i80L SM ; neco. 
tiations for his marriaae, iL 82 ; lener 
firom S. as to proposed omrriaoe with 
niece of the Earl of Warwick, S3 ; with 
niece of John Evetyn, married to 
Dorothy, daughter of Ban of Botfauid, 
letters firom 8. to Looks cm airtoge- 
ments for the msniage, 85—87; UrUi 
of his son (third EstlX letten from Lady 
Dorothy Asliley to Locke lefening to 
8., 38, 89 ; Act of Pariiamenl enabling 
him as a minor to^aoknowledge fines, ftc 
of lands, 88 ; notieea of; In Stringer's 
correspondence with Locke, 22S; 228, 
224 ; satirised by Dryden, his obaraoter, 
48L 
Shaftesbury, tliird Earl, hfa btith, IL 88 ; 
his education entrusted to 8 who visits 
him at Wimbome 8t Giles, 224 : his 
education by 8., 248 ; letter tnm. Lady 
8. to Locke on his illness, 450. 
Shaftesbury, fburth Earl, employs Mar^n 

to write Memoir of 8. Prenoe, xvi 
"Shaston,** the old spelling of 8bafte»> 

bury, Dorsetshire, i 67. 
Sheiltft of London elected by Cooii in- 
trigues, 448— 445 
Shirley, Dr , speech of 8. on his appeal 

fh)m Chancery, iL App. VI. bcxziv 
Shorthand written by Sir W Morrlce, 

Secretary of State, ii. 45. 
Short Parliament (see Parllamenti 
Sidney, Algernon, references to 8 in his 

currespoudeuce, IL 828. 
Sidney, Heniy (see Romn^, Eari of). 
**Sise'^ of beer at Oxford University, L 

17, App. I xii 
Skiimerr Company, 8 a member, con- 
gratulatory dmner to him on his acquit- 
taL iL 441. 
Soldiers, Parliamentary, reprieved by 8 's 

influence, i App. II xxxviii, xUv. 
''Solemn League and Covenant" con- 
cluded (1643), i 57; si^ed and ad- 
ministered to otliers by 8 , 86. 
Southampton, Earl of, made K.O. by 
Charles II , 1 227, ^ipolnted Lord Trea- 
surer, 229 ; his connexion by msrriage 
with &, 257; acts with& in opposing 
High-Church measures, 261 ; his death, 
804. 
Southwell,' Sir Robert, letter to a on an 
alleged design upon his life, iL 805, 
App VIL cviL 
Speculations of 8. In Africa and West 
Indies, mines in Cardiganshire and 
Somersetshire, and a Derbyshire " dis- 
covery," IL 226 isee Bahamas and (Taro- 
liua). 
Si>eeches. Charles II to Parliament, iL 
118, 154, 274, 292, 298, 8.H1, 872, 882, 
404 
Speeches of Privy Councillors in Com- 
mittee for Foreign Afihirs, and con- 
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T. 

Taunton beBleged \>j the RoyilistB, re- 
lieved by IS , i. 72, App. II. xxx 

Teiiiule, Sir WilUum, negotiatiss Triple 
Alliance, ii 11 ; sent to the Hagne to 
sui>LK>rt it, 18 ; asnribeit "Stop of tbe 
Exchequer" to Clifford, 05; again sent 
to the Hague, peace of Nimeguen con- 
cluded, 276 ; his account of new Privy 
Council, 825 ; promotes design for Intro- 
duciiiff tlio Prinoe of Orange, 889 ; dis- 
niiBKfd as PrlxT Councillor, 387. 

" Test Act " (see ReUgion). 

Tewkesbury, a hunt dinner at, represeuted 
in Piirliament by 8 , i 27, 28, 8U, App. I 
xxi; S. again elected for, 112 

Thonet House, Aldersgate Street, occupied 
by S , it S25, 400 ; 8 arrested at, 412 ; 8. 
absconds from, to avoid iurest> concealed 
in the City and Wapping, his flight to 
Holland, 446, 447 

Thurland, Baron, speech of 8. on sweoriiig 
him ill, iL App V. lix. 

Tliymie, Thomas, presents petition for 
meeting of Parliament, rejected by 
Charles II iL 355 

Tillotson, Bishop, his attempt to induce 
Lord William Russell to disavow his 
opinions, it Apu VIIL cxxvi 

Timber, remarks by 8 on planting, IL 50 

Tongue, a perjured witness with Titus 
Gates, ii 287,291. 

Tot'ker, — , guardian of 8 . L 18. 

Tower of London, secured for the Parlia- 
ment by 8 , L 200, 202 ; his letter to 
Fleetwood thereon, App V. Ixxiv ; 8. 
committed theiie for disputing legality 
of long prorogation, iL 232 ; his treat- 
ment, 234, 286, 240, 247, 249, 250 ; kept 
in confinement by a<^oumments of Par- 
liament petitions the Kiug, 287 ; appears 
in King^» Bench on hahais corjnu, offers 
Itail. Judges have no jurisdiction. '289 ; 
liis speech. App VL xciv: petitions 
King and Duke of York, circular letter 
to Peers, 250—254 ; petitions House of 
Lords, debate thereon, is heard, makes 
submission, and is rttleased, ii 257 — 260, 
265 ; visitors to him in confinement, 261 ; 
record of imprisonment afterwards can- 
celled, 260 ; five Roman Catholic Peers, 
imprisoned, 297; Lord Howard of Bscrick 
committed for treason. 411; 8 com- 
mitted. 418 ; applies for trial or bail, 
refiisea, 414 ; his illness, kindness of Sir 
Thomas Cheke, the Ueutenant, 415: 
ftirther applicationa for trial or bail 
refused, attempt of minlsten to 
stivugtiien evidence, 416; 8. indicts 
magistrate and witaessee, indictment 
r»Jecte<L 417 : anplies for leave to retire 
to Carolina, ttie King refuses, 419 ; tried 
by special commission, 410 ; judge's 
chai-ge, evidence, grand Jury ignore the 
bill, 421—426; fresh endeavours to 
stitngthen evidence, 419, 420, 421 ; 8 
released on boil, his Imil discharged. 



441 ; joy al bis acqnittiU, 4S7, 441 ; 
mysterionB death ot Lord Kmwz, App. 

VUI CXXT. 

Tntde and Flantattont, Comiell for, 8 
appointed a member, L 949; hia attaa 
tion to these tul4aGt% 277 ; measurei 
for improvement <tf trade, prtqKiMd tr 
him, iu 6 ; new CooncO, Birl of 8umi- 
wich president, 8 ; 8i appointed presi- 
dent. Lord Culpqfp«r viee-preodeiit^ 
AVailer and Evelyn memben ox ConndL 
Locke secretanr, 98 ; Coonoil snpeneded 
by Charles IL, Committee of Piivy 
Council appohited, 2S8 ; Parliammtaiy 
report on decay or, Ai<p It; adviee 
01 8 to Charlei IL for its devetopmentt 
described by Mar^, Ara L ix 

Travelling in the leventMnth owtory, 
L 286, 287. 

Treasiuy, doath of Eail of Soutbamptcm, 
Treasury put in Commiasiou, i 804; 8. 
appointed a Commlaaioner, 805 ; Ftm 
note on management of Commianon, 
808 : Charles II.'s proposal to make 8. 
Lord Treasurer, reraaed. iL 90, App IIL 
xx\'i ; Clifford appohited Lord Treainirer, 
97 ; speech of a. on awearins him in, 
App V. Ivii ; Danby socoeeda nlm, 144; 
speech of 8 on swearing him in, 145, 
App. y. Izi ; Danbv diamisaed, offloe pmt 
in Commiaaion. 820 ; Baaex res^ma aa 
First Commissioner, post reftiaed oy 8., 
taken by Laurence Hyde, 852. 

Tregonweli, John, account of him by &, 
i App. I vii, vlli, xviil ; Lord Digby^ 
quarrel with 8. at hia houae, ii 215 

Tienchard, Sir Thomaa, notice of by 8 , 
App. I. xix. 

Trial and acquittal of 8., 421—425. 

Trial and execution of Charlea 1. 85. 

Trial of the regicides (see Regiddea). 

Triennial Act repealed, i 277. 

Triple Alliance of Rn^pand, Holland, and 
Sweden asainst France, li 9 ; intnguea 
to break It, 12 ; Dryden accnaea 8 of 
breaking it. 69. 

"Tucking" freshmen, an old coatom at 
Oxford, i 17, App. 1. xii 

Tunbridge, visit of 8. to, i 75. 

U. 

Uniformity (see Act of Uniformity). 
UvedaU, Sir William, account of him 1^ 
8 , L App. I xviL 

V. 

Vane executed as a regioidev L 848 
Vicars's Parliamentary Chronicle, on tbe 
storming of Abbotsbuxy, by 8., L 61 

W. 

Waller, Edmund, member of Council of 
Trade and Plantations, iL 98 

Waller, Sir William, Parliamentary Gene- 
ral, his connexion with 8., L 58, 69. 

Waller, Sir William, takes reftige at Am- 
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■terdAin, tdmltied a harc;her, tL 452; 
ofTtT of Mninal to inarder Him, 455 

Walliiijrford Home (site of the present 
AdmiraltjX the residence of Fleetwood. 
L 167 ; meeifngB there to oppose Rich&rd 
Cromwell, 109. 178, 188, App. Ill Ux, 
bet, App. V IxxT. 

Warcap, a nugistnte, prepares charge of 
treaaoD aninst S. if 418; indicted by 
8 , idnilsston of inaictment refused, 417. 

Wardrobe of 8 in 1672. ii. 102. 

Wsrds (see Court of Wards). 

Wareham. garrisoned bj the RoTalists, 
taken by 8 , 1 59, App II. x^dx ; iU 
destnieUon proposed by S. , 69 

Warwick, Ban of, prop<Med marriAge of 
his niece to 8 *& son, letter ttom 8. to 
the Earl, ii 82,88. 

Weymouth, surrendered to the King's 
anuT, i 48 ; 8 appointed governor, 45 ; 
retaken by Essex, 58 

Wharton, Ix>rd, supports motion for dis- 
solution in consequence of prorogation 
for fifteen months, ii 280 ; ordered to 
ask pardon, refuses, sent to the Tower, 
02 ; petitions King for release, 237 ; 
reknsed, 289; record of imprisonment 
eanoelled, 200 

Wheeloek, John, servant of 8., acoom- 
panles him in his flight, U 451 ; 8 dies 
m his aims, 466 ; legacy left to him by 
8., 458. 

Wbitek)cke*s allusions to a, i 76. 

" Whole Duty of Man," its authorship. 
I « , 

Wight, Isle of, 8. appointed Governor, 
i. 218, 249 

WilkiniL Di , appointed Bishop of Chester, 
Joins In a scheme of "comprehension" 
of Dissenters, ii. 6. 

Wilkinson, Captain Henry, endesvour to 
suborn htm to give evidence against 8 , 
iL419 

William III (see Orange, Prince of). 

Williamson, 81r Joseph, Secretary of State, 
extracts from bis correspondence, ii ISO, 
142, 150, 155. 249, 807, App III xxxii. 

Willis, Dr., consulted by 8. at Oxfoid, 
I 294. 

Wilson, Samuel, secretary to 8 , com- 
mitted for treason, ii 419 ; remored by 
lutbtoM oorpNS, 440. 

Wiltshire, 8 appointed sberi(r(1047X i 80, 
86 ; represented by 8 in Barer)one's 
IHuiiament, 95 ; 8. elected member for, 
112 ; again elected, but excluded by the 
Cuuncu of State. 124; takes his seat 
under the "Petition and Advice," 136; 
reprraented by 8 in Richard Cromwell's 
Parliament, 147 

Wlmbome 8t Giles, Shaftesbuir's birth- 

Elace, L I, 4; church rebuilt by his 
ither, 4 ; 8 lays flrst stone of his house 



there, 86; S. created "Baron Ashley' 
of Wimbome 8t Giles, extract fh)m his 
patent of peerage, 256 ; 8 visited there 
by Charles II., 289 ; Locke resides with 
8. there, ii. 85, 38 ; described as "sweet 
8t Giles" by Ladv Ashlev, dsughter-in- 
law of 8., 89: letter from 8. to his 
bailiff, on planting timber, apjnie trees, 
Ac , 49 ; "orders lor Lord Shaftesburj-'s 
house, setUed July 1675," 211 ; funeral 
of 8 at, 461. 

Worcestershire, when visited by 8 , i. 27, 
App. I xxi 

WresUinff match in Bt James's Park, for 
1,000{ before Chnrles IL, ii 45 

Wyche, hU "Vindication" of 8 , Prelace, 

XX 



Tork, Charles I at, i 55 

York, Ann Hyde, Duchess of, anecdote of 
her, it. 104 ; her death, 141 

Tork, Duke of (afterwards James II X 
opposes High Church mossiues, i. 268; 
attends the cabal, or Cabinet (1667), 
ii 8; supports alliance with ^i-ance 
against Holland, 18 ; become a Roman 
Catholic, meeting at his house to esta- 
blish that religion, 16; opposes Lord 
Roos's Remarriage Act, 42 ; quarrels with 
8. about his place in the House of Lords, 
118; resiffns office on passing of Test Act, 
death of his wife, Ann Hyde, 141 ; com- 
ments on his retirement and avowed 
Popery, 142, 14S: marriage with Mar}' 
of k odeita, 147 ; addresses against it from 
House of Commons, 162 ; letter to him 
ftom 8. when prisoner in the Tower, 2b^ ; 

EiotesalUajiceagaimit France, 255 ; in- 
eti with 8 and others for dissolution 
emoN'slofDanb}-, S 'smemoiandum, 
the Duke's i>erversion of the truth, 2SS 
— 'i85 ; letters of Coleman pressing tlie 
Duke's claims to assistance nx)m France . 
295 ; address proposed for his removal 
from the Privy Cfuuncil, be wlUidiaws, 
298; new Parliament adverse to him, 
306 * makes conditions for IcAviug Eng- 
lauo, 308 ; deiMrts for Brussels, 309 ; ac- 
count by S 01 his character and conduct, 
314; resolution of Parliament against 
him, -830; bill for his exclusion fiom the 
succession. 331 ; proposal to make him 
Ring of the Romans, 340 ; sent for on 
illness of Charles II , 343 ; returns to 
Brussels, 344 ; sent for b}* Charles, 856 ; 
indicted by S and othera as a recusant, 
grand Jury dismissed, 860; urged by 
ministers to leave England, 870; h« 
goes at the King's request, 871 ; ex- 
pedient of Cliarles II for his governing 
by a regency, 401 ; rt^ccted, 405; his 
conduct ss King, 40?. 
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LIFE OF SHAFTESBURY. 



CHAPTER L 

1621—1639. 

Birth and parentage — Baronetcies of father and maternal grand- 
father—The Coopers and Ashleys — Sir Anthony Ashley — Death 
of mother and of father —Sir A. A. Cooper a King's wanl — 
Losses of property by Court of Wards—LitigatioQ with Sir Francis 
Ashley and Denzil Holies— Sir A. A. Cooper's wealth — His 
guardians — Goes to Rzeter College, Oxford, when sixteen — His 
ufe at Oxford — Entered at Lincoln's Inn — Marries at eighteen 
daughter of Lord Keeper Coventry— Predictions of a Carman 
astrologer — His brothers-in-lsw, Henry and Sir William Coventry, 
and sisters-in-law, Lady Savile, mother of Lord Hidifax, and Lady 
Pakington— Sketch of his youth. 

Anthony Ashley Cooper, the future Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, was born on July 22, 1621, the nineteenth year 
of the reign of James the First He has himself been 
careful to note that he was bom ''early in the 
mom,'' and that he was ''the eldest child then living 
of his father and mother."^ His father was John 
Cooper, created in the next year a baronet, of Rock- 
bome in Hampshire.* His mother was Anne, the only 
child of Sir Anthony Ashley, knight, who was also in 

1 Autohiographical Sketch of 1646 prefixed to Diary, Appendix IL 
* Kockborne is dose to the borders of Wiltshire and i>orsetshiTe, 
and within a few mUes of Wimbome St Giles. 
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2 LIFE OF SHAFTESBI7B7. Ghap. I. 

the next year made a baronet, of Wimborne St Giles 
in Dorsetshire. He was bom in his grandfather^s 
house at Wimborne St Giles, near Cranbome; "he 
was nursed," he has written himself, "at Cranbome 
by one Persee, a tanner's wife." ^ 

The date of Sir Anthony Ashley's baronetcy is 
July 3, 1622, and that of Sir John Cooper's the day 
after. The order of baronets had been created by 
James the First ten years before, and in the present 
year he completed the number, two hundred, of which 
it was originally provided that the order should consist, 
and which, it had also been stipulated, was never to be 
exceeded. Every baronet then paid one thousand and 
ninety-five pounds for the honour. No one was admitted 
to it who was not possessed of a thousand pounds a 
year, clear of encumbrances, and who could not prove 
descent from a grandfather on the father's side who had 
borne arras.* 

" My parents on both sides of a noble stock, being of 
the first rank of gentry in those countries where they 
lived," — is Shaftesbury's own account of his ancestry .• 
The Coopers appear to have been persons of con- 
sideration in the West of England, for at least two 
generations before Sir John Cooper, the father.^ Henry 
the Eighth granted the manor of Paulet in Somerset- 
shire, taken from the Gaunt's Hospital in Bristol, to 
Richard Cooper of Rockborne, Sir John Cooper^s grand- 

1 Autobiographical Sketch. 

* By the rules of the order ereiy baronet was also a knight ; so 
Shaftesbury, in the Fragment of Autobiography, describes Ids father 
as ** knight and baronet" (Appendix I.) 

» Fragment of Autobiography, Appendix I. 

♦ ColBns's Peerage (Brydges), iii 645. 
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father.' Sir John Cooper's father was member of 
Parliament for AVIiitchurch, in Hampshire in 1586. 
and received the honour of knighthood fitmi Queen 
Elizabeth. Sir John Cooper himself aat in the House 
of Commons for Poole, iu the first and third parlia- 
ments of Charles the First, 1625 and 1628.* 

Shaftesbury's lineage on the mother's side was more 
ancient and distinguished. The Ashleys, a younger 
branch of an ancient Wiltehire family," had been 
planted at Wimborne St Giles since the reign of Heniy 
the Sixth ; and their ancestors, traced through heirs 
female, hod been lords of that manor from before the 
reign of Edward the First.* Sir Anthony Ashley in* 
herited the property late in life, on the death of his 
consin. Sir Henry Ashley, without issue.* He had been 
bred to public employment, and had probably already 
enriched himself in the service of the Stat& He had 
been for many years one of the Clerks of the Privy 
Council. In 1589 he went as Boyal Commissioner in 
Norris and Drake's expedition against Portugal, and in 
1596 he was Commissioner for embarking the troops 
and Secretary to the Council of War in the expedition 
of Lords Effingham and Essex against Cadiz." Essex 
knighted him with many others after the capture of 
CadizL On his return home he was charged with 

I Callinaoii'ii Ritt of Somenstihin^ iU. 100. 
J Willii>'«Kot. P«rl ii. «1. H« wu John Pro's coUugtic. 
Coker'a Sarrey of DorHUhire, p. 14. 

* Sea the Ashley pedigree in Hntchiiu't Hint of Domtihin, iU. 171. 

* Burke'i Extinct Btronatcin, Aihley orWirabome St. GiIm. 

* CiiiideTi, Kna. Kliisbeth (Horns), p. 720. SUype'i Annd* of 
"-'jtin. iT. 400. Some of ShstteHbury'i ^ " ' ' ' - 

take of caUins Sir A. Aihley SeoreUl 

Then wu no loci) office in those day*. 
b2 
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peculation, wa8 imprisoned, and was for some time in 
disgrace. When, late in life, he became the proprietor 
of Wimbome St. Giles, he was a liberal benefactor 
of the parish. He rebuilt the parish church, and built 
and endowed almshouses for the relief of eleven old 
persons.* He is said to have introduced the cultivation 
of cabbages from Holland.* 

Shaftesbury appears to have derived from his mother's 
side the "pigmy body" of Dry den's satire. He describes 
Sir Anthony Ashley as "of a large mind in all his 
actions, his person of the lowest," and he says that 
" his daughter was of the same stature ; " while of Sir 
John Cooper, his father, he says that he was "very 
lovely and graceful both in face and person, of a mode- 
rate stature, neither too high nor too low."* 

Old Sir Anthony Ashley felt the liveliest interest in 
the grandchild bom to inherit the ancient possessions" 
of his house. He caused him to be christened, in devia- 
tion from custom, with the double name of Anthony 
Ashley ; " for notwithstanding," says Shaftesbury, " my 
grandfather had articled with my father and bis 
guardians that he should change his name to Ashley, 

1 Archaeologia, xxii. 172 ; Birch's Mem. of Q. Eliz. il 49, 95, 144, 
171. SevertU letlora preserved in the Cotton and Lansdowne MSS. in 
the British Mnoeum show that Sir A. Ashley's official life was not free 
from suspicion on other occasions. 

s Huti'hins's Hist of Dorsetshire, iiL 193. 

s Evelyn's " Acetaria, a Discourse of Sallets : " " 'Tis scarce a hundred 
years since we first had cabbages out of Holland, Sir Anthony Ashley 
of Wiberg St Giles in Dorsetshire heing; as I am told, the first who 
planted thcni in England."— The "Acetaria" was published in 1699. 
Ben Jousou in his Volpone/' first acted in 1605, describes a busy 
newsmonger as receiving weekly intelligence " out of the Low Countries 
in cabbages." 

* Fragment of Autobiography, Appendix I. 
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yet, to make all sure in the eldest, he resolved to alter 
his name so that it should not be parted with/'^ In the 
same year, 1621, in which Anthony Ashley Ck)oper was 
born, the old grandfather, then in his seventieth year, 
married a second wife, a very young lady, by name 
Philippa Sheldon, related to the great favourite, the 
Duke of Buckingham. But this second marriage seems 
to have made no ill-will; a daughter born to Sir 
John and Lady Cooper two years later was christened 
Philippa after Lady Cooper's stepmother. Sir Anthony 
Ashley lived long enough to choose his grandson's first 
tutor, whom he chose because he was a Puritan, and 
he died, at the age of seventy-six, on January 13, 
1628.* Anthony Ashley Cooper was then in his 
seventh year. 

Six months after his grandfather's death Anthony 
Ashley Cooper's mother died of small-pox. Her death 
was on the twentieth of July, 1628. She left two chil- 
dren besides Anthony, — a daughter Philippa, two years 

' Fragment of Autobiocrraphy. — Two Christian names were then 
uncommon. Sir Simonds f)*Ewes, having occasion to name Sir A A. 
Cooper in 1641, in his Jonmal of the Long Parliament, explains, "He 
named Anthony Ashley in his baptism" (Harl. MSS. in British 
Mnsenm, 162, p. 218 a). Cromwell is said to have called him Marcos 
Tnllius Cicero, the little man with three names. (Martyn's Life of 
Shaftesbury, L 168.) Camdon mentions that there was a provision in 
Sir John Coo))er's marriage settlement, that, if he or any of his heirs 
should obtain a peerage, the title was to be AJshley (Britiinnia, (jibson's 
ed. i. 68) ; and this is confirmed by a note of the fourth Earl of Shaftes- 
bury preserved in the family papers, stating on the autliority of 
Mr. Strine^r, that Sir A. A. Cooper was ignorant of such a stipulation 
when he cnose the title of Baron Ashley after the Bcstoration, and was 
much rejoiced, on his afterwards becoming; acouainted with the settle- 
ment, that he had unwittingly complied with this provision. 

* Sir A. Ashley's ^ oune widow married Carew Raleigh, the son of 
Sir Walter, and survived Tier second husband, who died in 1667. Sir 
A. Ashley's first wife, Shaftesbury's grandmother, was Jane, daughter 
of Philip Okcover, Esq., of Okeover in Staffordshire. 
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younger than Anthony, and a son George, two years 
younger than Philippa.^ 

Sir John Cooper afterwards made a second marriage 
with Lady Morrison, widow of Sir Charles Morrison, 
knight, of Cashiobury in Hertfordshire, and one of the 
daughters and co-heiresses of the great City mercer. 
Sir Baptist Hicks, created by Charles the First Viscount 
Campden.* He died within three years after his first 
wife's death, March 23, 1631. He had no children 
by his second wife. She had had one daughter by Sir 
Charles Morrison, who lived to inherit Cashiobury, and 
who passed it to the famUy to which it still belongs : 
for she became the wife of the gallant, ill-fated Lord 
Capel, the victim of one of the Commonwealth High 
Courts of Justice, and was the mother of the not less 
ill-fat^d Earl of Essex, a political associate of Shaftes- 
bury in the reign of Charles the Second, whose myste- 
rious death in the Tower on the morning of Lord 
Russell's trial is one of the melancholy incidents of 
the Rye House Plot Cashiobury being the jointure 
house of his second wife. Sir John Cooper lived there 
frequently with his family after his second marriage, 
and Cashiobury was thus the home of Lord Shaftesbury 
during a portion of his boyish years. 

Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper had lost both his parents 
before he completed his tenth year. He inherited, with 
other property, very extensive estates in the four counties 

^ Philippa Cooper married Sir Adam Brown, haronet, of Betchworth 
Castle in Surrey, and died at a very advanced age in 1701. (Aubrey's 
Surre)-, ii 807.) George Cooper married, in 1647, one of the daughters 
and co-heiresses of Alaerman Oldfield, of London. 

s Banks's Dormant and Extinct Peerages, iii. 140. 
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of Hampshire, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and Somerset- 
shira* But Sir John Cooper had encumbered this 
inheritance by gambling and extravagance, and the 
young baronet's fortune was now further injured by the 
gross injustice of a relative, by maladministration of 
the Court of Wards, and by great litigation. 

Inheriting estates held by tenure of knight-service of 
the Crown, Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper became a King's 
ward; and all his property so held was, during his 
minority, under the control of the Court of Wards. 
Sir John Cooper had left considerable debts, and now, 
by corrupt means and by the active instrumentality of 
Sir Francis Ashley, a brother of old Sir Anthony, an 
order for sale was obtained from the Couit of Wards, 
by which the young baronet's interests were greatly 
injured. Sir Francis Ashley was the King's Serjeant., 
and as such had great influence with the Attorney of 
the Court of Wards. Thus he obtained a decree of sale 
in which his own friends were named commissioners to 
the exclusion of the trustees appointed by Sir John 
Cooper,* and properties were sold, much below their 



' See the report of the Inquisition held at Rockbome under the 
.mirt of Wards after Sir. J. Cooper's death, in Collins's Peerage 
(Brydges), iii. 546. The only property there mentioned, out of the 



four western counties, is *' in the county of Middlesex, a messuage in 
Holbom, called the Black Bull, and divers tenements in Muschamps.*' 
It appears from the Diary, that Ely Rents, Holbom, formed part of 
Sir J<Min Cooper's estate (Append. IL, November 29, 1647). Sir A. A. 



Cooper inhentod other property, which did not come under the Court 
ofwai " 

an esti 
• Si 
misdo 

biography, says that he was. Many papers relatin|r to these proceedings 
are preservecf in the records of the Court of Wards in the Chapter 
House, where I have seen a list of the commissionerB, which does not 
contain Sir F. Ashley's name. 



^ards. In the Diary are mentioned a plantation in Barbadoes and 
itate in Derbyshire (March 23, 1646; September 11, 1649). 
Sir Francis Ashley does not appear to have been one of the com- 
missioners himself, though Shaftesbury, in the Frngmeut of Auto- 

to Uiei 
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value, to Sir Francis Ashley and some of the commis- 
sioners themselves. The trustees, however, refused to 
convey the lands to these purchasers, and applied to 
the Court of Wards for time to sell to greater advantage, 
and for permission for Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper to 
buy, he having property not in wardship from which he 
could do so. This was refused, unless the purchaser 
should consent. One, the purchaser of Fawlett> con- 
sented;^ but Sir Francis Ashley and Mr. Tr^onwell, 
a Dorsetshire neighbour, who had contracted for Bock- 
bome, were obdurate. The trustees were then ordered 
by the Court to convey the estates to those purchasers 
who insisted ; they refused, and were put in prison and 
not released till they had executed the conveyances.* 
" Thus," says Shaftesbury, in his Autobiography, " was 
my estate torn and rent from me before my face by the 
injustice and oppression of that Court, near relations, 
and neighbours, who, I may truly say, have been 
twenty thousand pound damage to me." 

Shaftesbury proceeds to relate how he ultimately 



» Pawlott was bought for Sir A. A. Cooper for 2,500Z. (Diary, Jan. 21, 
1648.) His property of Ely Rents, Uolborn, was bougiit for him for 
1,800^. (Ibid. Nov. 29, 1647.) 

s The account in the text is taken from the Fragment of Auto« 
biography. But who were " the trustees " imprisoned is doubtluL 
The three trustees appointed by Sir John Cooper s wiU were Sir Daniel 
Norton, Mr. Edwai-d Tooker (his brother-in-law), and Mr. Hannam of 
Wimbome ; the last declined to act It appears by a note among the 
papers at St. Giles's, that Robert Wallop and Fraiicis Trenchard were 
committed to the Fleet, June 16, 1634, for refusing to assign Damer- 
ham and Loders to Sir F. Ashley. It is therefore proliable that sales 
had been actually made by the trustees of Sir John Cooper's will to 
friends in trust for Sir Anthony ; and tbat Wallop and Trenchard, the 
friends to whom Damerham and Loders were so sold in trust, were the 
trustees imprisoned. Wallop was in this way trustee for Ely Rents. 
(Diary, November 29, 1648.) 
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recovered Bockbome, and behaved generously to his 
ungenerous neighbour's descendant : — 

"Yet Mr. Tregonwell had not good success in his 
hard dealing, for he was so greedy of a good bargain 
that he looked not into his title, and this manor proved 
entailed on my father's marriage with my mother, my 
father having left this out of the fine he passed on all 
his other lands when he conveyed them for the discharge 
of his debts, not intending to sell the place of bis 
father's bones, especially when his other land would 
more than serve to pay alL This blot was soon hit, 
when I came to manage my own matters ; and Mr. 
Tr^onwell's grandchild and myself came to an agree- 
ment, I suffering him to enjoy his own and his lady's 
life in the manor, in which I designed to bury all 
animosity or ill-will as well as lawsuits betwixt the 
families." 

With Sir Francis Ashley there was further litigation. 
The trustees, after the forced conveyance, preferred a 
bill against him to enforce execution of a trust to which 
the property was subject, and which he tried to evad& 
Sir Francis, knowing that the trustees derived the means 
of litigation from an estate of Sir Anthony's which was 
not in wardship, then made an endeavour to bring this 
property within the control of the Court of Wards. 
The property thus exempt from wardship had come to 
the young baronet from his grandfather, probably under 
his mother's marriage settlement, and the deed had been 
drawn by the famous Noy, who was at this moment 
Attorney-OeneraL Shaftesbury, describing these pro- 
ceedings when he was an old man, speaks of this last 
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endeavour of Sir Francis Ashley as a wicked design for 
the total ruin of his fortune. His trustees made him 
go himself to Noy to endeavour to prevail on him to 
be his counsel. The influence of the Attorney-General 
in the Court of Wards would probably be all-availing; 
but he might, on the other hand, be unwilling to appear 
against the Crown. 

** Mr. Noy was then the King's Attorney, who being 
a very intimate friend of my grandfather's had drawn 
that settlement ; my friends advised that I was in great 
danger if he would not undertake my cause, and yet 
it being against the King, it was neither proper nor 
probable he would meddle in it for me ; but weighing 
the temper of the man, the- kindness he had for my 
grandfather, and his honour so concerned if a de^ 
of that consequence should fail of his drawing, they 
advised that I must be my own solicitor, and carry 
the deed myself alone to him, which, being but thirteen 
years old, I undertook, and performed with that pert- 
ness that he told me he would defend my cause 
though he lost his place. I was at the Court, and he 
made good his word to the full without taking one 
penny fees." ^ 

Sir Francis Asliley appeared for himself. 

" My Lord Cottington was then Master of the Wards, 
who, sitting with his hat over his eyes, and having 
heard Sir Francis make a long and elegant speech for 
the overthrowing of my deed, said openly, ' Sir Francis, 
you have spoke like a good uncle.' Mr. Attorney Noy 
argued for me, and my uncle rising up to reply (I 
being then present in Court), before he could speak two 

1 Fra, tit of Autobiography. 
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words, be was taken with a sudden convulsion fit, hia 
mouth drawn to hia ear, was carried out of the Court, 
and never spoke more." ' 

This was in 1634, and la 1641 there was still liti- 
gation about Sir Francis Ashley's piirchases between 
Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper and the heir of Sir Francis, 
the celebrated Uenzil Holies, who had married Sir 
Francis Ashley's ouly child.* 

The exactions and corruptions of the Court of Wards 
were soon to have an end. The Civil War broke it up, 
and its functions then ceased, never to be revived, for 
one of the first acts of the legislature after the Bestora- 
tion was the abolition of the Court of Wards and the 
military tenures connected with it; and Sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper was then able to avenge the losses of his 
youth by giving a helping hand for the abolition.* 

There is no reliable account of the extent of Shaftes- 
bury's fortune, but with all the losses of his youth he 
undoubtedly remained a wealthy man. The rental 
which he inherited is stated to have been eight thousand 

■ Sir Kichsrd Baksr notea Sir F. AihUy'i death m, "by the will at 
Ood," November 20, ISSfi. (Chronicle, p. i17, ed. 1681.) Noj, who 
WM mids AtUmoy-GcDerml in Juiuiry ]<134, died AnK^at S, 1SS6. 
(Howel'i Letters. L 241; Notes nail Queries, lat Ser. L 211.) There 
rnnat therefore be a mistake in Baker's date of Sir T, Ashley's death. 
Sir F. Ashley vas a conspicuooi defender of the arbitrary syatem of 
Charles the Firat, and wu committed to cnntody by the House of Lords 
Id 1SS3, on accoilDt of the violence with which he irsaed at the bu of 
that Honse for the Crovn, against the Petition of RJKnt. 

' It appevs by a note preserved among the family papers that Sir 
F. Ashlry had promiacd lo reconvey Damerham and Lodfirt, two of tlic 
tnanoni he had becoair possessed of, to Sir A. A. Cooper, when he became 
of full age, and that there vu a snit a^inst Holies to compel eiecntion 
of this promise. On Febmary IS, 1937, the Court docJarort the piomise 
voluQtuy and not binding, and prononnced HoUes's demnrrer good in 
bar of Sir A. A. Cooper's lait. 

■ " Sir A. A. Cooper «poke uninst the Court of Watds and for tlio 
Excise." {ParL HisL iv. 118, November 81, ISM.) 
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a year,^ which would be equivalent to more than 
twenty thousand at present. He estimates his losses by 
the Couiii of Wards at twenty thousand pounds, which 
at the then rate of eight per cent, interest would be 
a loss of 1,600/. a year. He may have made some 
addition to his property by his three marriages with 
daughters of peers, — of Lord Coventry, tlie Earl of 
Exeter, and Lord Spencer of Wormleighton. He was, 
through life, careful of his fortune and eager to improve 
his income by trade and speculation. On the other 
hand it is to be said, both to the honour of his character 
and as a sign of his wealth, that there is no trace of his 
having made any unworthy gains in the confiscations 
of the Commonwealth, or of his having received or 
sought any of the various grants so profusely given by 
Charles the Second among his ministers and courtiers. 

After his father's death Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
with his brother and sister, lived with one of the trustees 
of his father's appointment, Sir Daniel Norton, at South- 
wick, near Portsmouth. His first tutor, the Puritan 
whom Sir Anthony Ashley had chosen, now left him. 
This tutor, by name Guerden, became afterwards a 
physician, and, Shaftesbury says, had great practice in 
London. Shaftesbury was an acute discerner of cha- 
racter ; and if the following account of his first tutor 
gives the recollections of a boy of ten, his powers of 
discernment must have been developed early : " This 
man was moderately learned, a great lover of money, 
and had neither piety proportionable to the great pro- 
fession he made, nor judgment and parts to support the 

* Rawleigh Redivivus, p. 6 ; Martyn's Life, i. 30. 
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flftod opinion he had of himself; but he served well 
enough for what he was designed for, being formal, and 
not vicions."' In Sir Daniel Norton's house he had 
for tutor a Mr. Fletcher, of whom all that Shaftesbut^ 
tells us is, that lie was " a very excellent teacher of 
grammar." 

He now went often to London, in term-time, with Sir 
Daniel Norton, who was obliged frequently to go there 
on his ward's business. " He very often took me with 
him," says Shailesbuty, " as thinking my presence, 
though very young, might work some compassion on 
the Court, or those that should have been my friends." 
Sir Daniel Norton died in 1C35, and the three young 
Coopers then went to live with another trustee, Mr. 
Tooker, who had married a sister of Sir John Cooper, 
and who lived at Salisbury, and at Madington, eight 
miles from Salisbury. Lady Norton had wished that 
they should continue with her, looking to the young 
baronet as a good mateh for one of her daughters, and 
Shaftesbury owns that his young heart was a little 
touched. " Truly, if the condition of uiy litigious 
fortune had not necessitated me to other thoughts for 
support and protectioD, the sweetness of the disposition 
of that young lady had made me look no further for a 
wife." He chose to go and live with his uncle Tooker, 
and his brother and sister accompanied him : — 

" My uncle Tooker and Sir Walter Erie both also 
pretended to take care of me ; Sir Walter Erie's son, 
Mr Thomas Erie, being of the same age with me, and 
there being the nearest friendship betwixt us was 

> Fngmsnt of AatoLiiognphj. 
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imaginable in our years, which increased as we grew 
older, and never to expire but in both our deaths. But 
my being so very young was assisted with the troubles 
I had already undergone in my own affairs, having now 
for several years been inured to the complaints of 
miseries from near relations and oppressions from men 
in power, being forced to learn the world faster than my 
book, and in that I was no ill proficient : yet I had for 
my diversion both hounds and hawks of my owil I 
chose my uncle Tooker, my surviving trustee, for my 
guardian, he being most versed in my affiedrs, my nearest 
relation, and had the reputation of a worthy man, as 
indeed he proved. He was a very honest, industrious 
man, an hospitable, prudent person, much valued and 
esteemed, dead and alive, by all that knew him." ^ 

Having had for about a year before going to the 
University a tliird tutor, of whom no more is known 
than that he was a Master of Aits, of Oriel College, 
Oxford,^ Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper was sent to Oxford 
in 1637, at the age of sixteen.^ He was entered as a 
gentleman-commoner at Exeter College, — the coU^ 
chiefly resorted to from the western counties of England, 
which was then flourishing under the mastership of 
Dr. Prideaux, afterwards Bishop of Worcester. Shaftes- 
bury says in his Fragment of Autobiography, that he 
was " under the immediate tuition of Dr. Prideaux," and 
in the short sketch of his early life, written in 1646, he 
calls Dr. Prideaux his tutor, and mentions that Mr. 

* Fragment of Antohiography. 

* Autobiop^phical Sketch ])refixed to Diarj. 

' His name bad been entered, accordinfic to Anthony Wood, in Lent 
Term, 1636. (Ath. Oxon. ed. Bliss, iy. 7.) 
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Hussey, *' since minister of Hinton Martin/'^ was his 
servitor. He stayed at Oxford not much longer than a 
year, and during this time he was entered as a student 
at Lincohi*s Inn, and he probably went up to London 
from Oxford to keep law terms.* 

It is likely that Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper gave 
little attention at Oxford to the studies of the Univer- 
sity, but it cannot be doubted that his brilliant abilities 
and strong will, afterwards so conspicuous on the world's 
stage, were otherwise exhibited. The cares of life had 
come early upon him and disturbed in boyhood the 
i-egularity of his education ; he had " learnt the world,*' 
in his own expressive words, " faster than his book ; " 
but the manly business of his boyhood had doubtless 
helped to quicken the development of his understanding 
and mould that character, compounded of grave failings 
and many excellent dispositions, which has made for 
him so chequered a fame. Shaftesbury's speeches and 
writings give ample evidence of early cultura 

His talents and genial character, aided by a liberal 
allowance and his social position, made him a leader 
among his college contemporaries. The following 
account of himself at college is not over-modest, but it 
has all the air of truthfulness : — 

" I kept both horses and servants in Oxford, and was 
allowed what expense or recreation I desired, which 
liberty I never much abused ; but it gave me the oppor- 

* In Dorsetshire ; and Hhsftesbn nr, who was lord of the Dianor, had 
doalitless given his old servitor the living. 

* Some of Shaftesbury's biographers have incorrectlj made him 
member of Graj's Inn. His name is one of the last entered in the 
Lincoln's Inn register, in IS Car. I., 1(187-8. Lord Falkland's name 
is within four or five before it 
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tunity of obliging by entertainments the better sort, 
and supporting divers of the activest of the lower rank 
with giving them leave to eat, when in distress, upon my 
expense, it being no small honour among those sort of 
men that my name in the buttery-book willingly bore 
twice the expense of any in the University. This expense, 
my quality, proficiency in learning, and natural affability 
easily not only obtained the good-will of the wiser and 
elder sort, but made me the leader even of all the rough 
young men of that college, and did then maintain in the 
schools coursing against Christchurch, the largest and 
most numerous college in the University."^ 

Shaftesbury's account of "coursing" at Oxford, and 
of his own achievements in resisting the " tucking " of 
freshmen and a designed alteration of the "size" of 
college beer, is a most curious contribution to the 
knowledge of Oxford University life in the seventeenth 
century. 

" This coursing was in older times, I believe, intended 
for a fair trial of learning and skill in logic, metaphysics, 
and school divinity, but for sotne ages that had been 
the least part of it, the dispute quickly ending in affronts, 
confusion, and very often blows, when they went most 
gravely to work. They forbore striking, but making a 
great noise with their feet, they hissed, and shoved with 
their shoulders, and the stronger in that disorderly order 
drove the other out before them; and, if the schools 
were above stairs, with all Aiolence hurrying the contrary 
party down, the proctors were forced either to give way 
to their violence or suffer in the throng. Nay, the Vice- 
Chancellor, though it seldom has begun when he was 

1 Fragment of Autobiography. 
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present, yet being begun, he has sometimes unfortunately 
been so near as to be called in, and has been overcome 
in their fury once up, in these adventures. I was often 
one of the disputants, and gave the sign and order for 
their beginning; but being not strong of body, was 
always guarded from violence by two or three of the 
sturdiest youths, as their chief, and one who always 
relieved them when in prison, and procured their release; 
and very often was forced to pay the neighbouring 
farmers, when they of our party that wanted money were 
taken in the fact, for more geese, turkeys, and poultry 
than either they had stole or he had lost : it being very 
fair dealing if he made the scholar, when taken, pay no 
more than he had lost since his last reimbursement. 

" Two things I had also a principal hand in when I 
was at the college. The one, I caused that ill custom 
of tucking freshmen to be left off : the other, when the 
senior fellows designed to alter the beer of the collie, 
which was stronger than other colleges, I hindered their 
design. This had put all the younger sort into a 
mutiny ; they resorting to me, I advised all those were 
intended by their friends to get their livelihood by their 
studies, to rest quiet and not appear, and that myself 
and all the others that were elder brothers or uncon- 
cerned in their angers, should go in a body and strike 
our names out of the buttery-book, which was accord- 
ingly done, and had the effect that the senior fellows, 
seeing their pupils going that yielded them most profit, 
presently struck sail and articled with us never to alter 
the size of our beer, which remains so to this day. 

" The first was a harder work, it having been a foolish 
custom of great antiquity, that one of the seniors in the 
evening called the freshmen (which are such as came 
since that time twelvemonth) to the fire, and made them 
hold out their chin, and they with the nail of their right 

VOL. I. c 
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thumb, left long for that purpose, grate off all the 
from the lip to the chin, and then canae them to drink 
a beer-glass of water and salt. The time approaching 
when I should be thus used, I considered that it had 
happened in that year, more and lustier young gentle- 
men had come to the college than had done in several 
years before, so that the freshmen were a veiy strong 
body. Upon this I consulted my two cousin-germans, 
the Tookers, my aunt^s sons, both freshmen, both stout 
and very strong, and several others, and at last the whole 
party were cheerfully engaged to stand stoutly to defence 
of their chins. We all appeared at the fires in the haU, 
and my Lord of Pembroke's son calling me first, as we 
knew by custom it would begin with me, I, according to 
agreement, gave the signal, striking him a box on the 
ear, and immediately the freshmen fell on, and we easily 
cleared the butteiy and the hall; but bachelors and 
young masters coming in to assist the seniors, we were 
compelled to retreat to a ground chamber in the quad- 
rangle. They pressing at the door, some of the stoutest 
and strongest of our freshmen, giant-like boys, opened 
the doors, let in as many as ihey pleased, and shut the 
door by main strength against the rest; those let in 
they fdl upon, and Uiad beaten very severely, but that 
my authority with them stopped them, some of them 
being considerable enough to make terms for us, whidh 
they did ; for Dr. Prideaux being called out to suppress 
the mutiny, the old Doctor, always fiivourable to youth 
offending out of courage, wishing with the fears of those 
we had within, gave us articles of pardon for what had 
passed, and an utter abolition in that college of that 
foolish custom."* 

1 Fragment of Autobiojapraphy. Anthonj Wood describes Uiis pne- 
tice of " tucking," as existing in Merton College when he entered in 
1647. 
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Sir Anthony Ashley CDoper left Oxford before the 
usual time, and too soon to take a degree ; and on the 
twenty-fifth of February, 1639, when yet only eighteen, 
he was married to Margaret, a daughter of Lord 
Coventry, the Lord Keeper. His uncle and guardian, 
Tooker, had suggested this marriage, thinking that he 
had need of powerful friends. Sir Anthony, writing in 
1646, when this lady was alive, describes her as " a 
woman of excellent beauty and incomparable in gifts 
of nature and virtua" She died suddenly in 1649 ; and 
on the occasion of her death, Cooper wrote, in what is 
generally the most meagre and prosaic of diaries, this 
touching and exquisite piece of praise : — 

" She was a lovely, beautiful, fair woman, a religious, 
devout Christian, of admirable wit and wisdom, beyond 
any I ever knew, yet the most sweet, affectionate, and 
observant wife in the world. Chaste, without a suspicion 
of the most envious, to the highest assurance of her 
husband ; of a most noble and bountiful mind, yet very 
provident in the least things ; exceeding all in anything 
she undertook, housewifery, preserving, works with the 
needle, cookery, so that her wi» and judgment were 
expressed in all things ; free from any pride or froward- 
ness, she was in discourse and counsel far beyond any 
woman." 

A German astrologer. Dr. Olivian, was one of Shaftes- 
bury's friends and companions in boyhood. He had 
been in old Sir Anthony Ashley's house when the 
young heir was born there; he cast his nativity, and 
predicted for the infant a great career. He imbued the 
boy with a faith in astrology, which, according to Burnet^ 

o2 
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Shaftesbury retained in manhood.^ Relying on his ait, 
he had now endeavoured to persuade the young baronet 
to marry the sister of a Dorsetshire neighbour, Mr. 
Rogers. Shaftesbury thus tells the story : — 

" This match Dr. Olivian, my great friend, earnestly 
pressed me to, not only as it was every way suitable and 
fit for me, but, as he positively affirmed, he saw by his 
art there would be feuds and great danger to me if it 
was not a match, and, if it were, he cotdd assure me 
she would prove a vast fortune ; professing he had no 
concern in it above mine ; and I did truly believe so, 
but I told him I could not see a possibility of her 
being so great a fortune, or having considerable addition 
to her present portion, since her father had divers sons 
and sons married. He replied he was sure of the thing, 
but could not tell me how it should be ; and this lady, 
after marrying my Lord Maynard, by the death of her 
brothers and strange unequal humour of her father, 
came to be a very great fortune indeed." 

Thus one part of the prediction was verified ; the feuds 
and troubles predicted also arrived. Mr. Rogers became 
a rival for the hand of Margaret Coventry, and Sir 
Anthony never forgave the oflfence. "For Mr. Rogers, 
hearing where my address was, did, by the favomr of 
my Lord Cottington, then a suitor to the elder sister, 
earnestly press to be admitted a servant to my mistress, 
but neither she nor her friends would admit it ; but yet 

^ " Ho had the dotage of astrology in him/' says Bnrnet, '* to a hish 
degree ; he told mo that a Dutch doctor had from tile stars foret<nd 
him the whole series of his life. " (Own Time, i. 96. ) Another story is 
told in " Rawleigh Redivivus," p. 7, of a prediction by the German 
doctor that Sir Anthony would have a narrow escape from drowning on 
a certain day, and the prediction is said to have been verified. 
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the offer and attempt was so open and avowed that it 
b^an a never reconciled feud betwixt ns, he having 
offered me the highest injury, and merely, out of 
malice."^ 

Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper's marriage with a daughter 
of Lord Coventry connected him with three persons who 
bear important parts in the politics of the reign of 
Charles the Second. Henry Coventry, one of his wife's 
brothers, was Secretary of State during seven years of 
that reign ; he had before been employed in diplomacy, 
and was joint plenipotentiary with Holies for the treaties 
of Breda. He was a man of probity, genial character, 
good judgment, and superior though not splendid abilities. 
Sir William Coventry, another brother, was a man of 
greater mental mark ; he was Secretary of the Lord 
High Admiral and the chief administrator of the 
Admiralty in the first seven years of Charles the 
Second's reign, was one of Charles's chief advisers at 
the time of Clarendon's fall, which he much helped to 
bring about, and was at that time, according to Burnet, 
expected to become chief minister ;* but he suddenly 

* Fragment of Antobiography. 

s Burnet's Own Time, i. 265, and Lord Dartmouth's and Spoaker 
Onslow's Notes. Sir W. Coventry has been erroneously supposed to 
be the author of the " Character of a Trimmer," which was written by 
his more celebrated nephew, Lord Halifax. Coventry distinctly denies 
the authorship in an interesting letter to his nephew, Thomas Thynne, 
afterwards Lord Wejrmouth, preserved at Longleat He follows up the 
denial of the authorship of the tract by avowing himself to oe a 
Trimmer. *' I have not been ashamed to own myself to be indeed a 
Trimmer, not according as the Observator paints them, but (as I think 
the name was intendecl to sifjiify) one who would sit upright, and not 
overturn the boat by swaying too much on either side." Sir W. 
Coventry died in 1686, and left by his will 2,000/. to the French 
refugees, and 8,0O0Z. to redeem slaves in Barbary. (Lady RusselVs 
Letters, i. 193 ; Savile Correspondence, publislied by the Camden 
Society, pp. 298-5.) Marvel, in a satirical poem of 1667, introduces 
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Liyeti, after marria^, with his father-in-law— Hanle^r bowlinf -green in 
Dorsetshire — Sir A. A. Cooper's neighbours — Lord Dighy — Visit 
to Worcestershire with Mr. Coventry — Elected member for Tewkes- 
bury, at age of eighteen, for the Short Parliament of April 1640 — 
Termination of Fragment of Autobiography — Tlie Parliament 
quickly dissolved — Lord Coventry's death in January 1640— Letter 
of John Coventry, February 1640 — Lord Savile's forged letter — 
Petition of twelve peers to tne King for a parliament — Hetumed in 
a double return for Downton to Long Parliament — Petitions — 
Holies said to have ])revented his being seated— Came forward for 
the King in Dorsetshire in spring of 1643 — Dispute about his being 
made Governor of Weymoutn and Portland — Ultimately appointed 
— Letter from the King to Marquis of Hertford — Appointed King's 
Sheriff of Dorsetshire — In February 1644 goes over to the Parlia- 
ment — His statement of his motives made before the Committee of 
both Kingdoms. 

Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, being still a minor and 
not yet in possession of his property, lived, after his 
marriage, with his father-in-law the Lord Keeper, at 
Durham House in the Strand, and at Canonbury or 
Canbury House in Islington.* 

He frequently visited Wimbome St. GUes, and im- 
proved his acquaintance with his Dorsetshire neigh- 
bours. Bowls was then a favourite game of the English 
gentry, and the county bowling-green a place of gather- 
ing. Sir Anthony frequented a bowling-green at Hanley, 

^ The Lord Keeper rented these two honses : Durham House from the 
Earl of Pembroke, and Canonbury or, as it was called, Canbury House 
from the Earl of Northampton. 
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not far from Wimborae St Giles, which was the weekly 
resort of the leading gentlemen of the eastern part of 
Dorsetshire. Here he used to meet his enemy, Mr. 
Rogers. 

" The eastern pai*t of Dorsetshire had a bowling-green 
at Hanley, where gentlemen went constantly once a 
week, though neither the green nor accommodation 
was inviting ; yet it was well placed to continue the 
correspondence of the gentry of those parts. Hero I 
omitted no opportunity, and it was often given, to show 
Mr. Rogers, where his coach and six horses did not a 
little contribute to their envy. His garb, his discourse 
all spoke him one that thought himself above them ; 
which, when observed to them, they easily agreed to. 
My family alliances and fortune, being not prejudiced 
either by nature or education, gave me the juster 
grounds to take exceptions; besides my affable, easy 
temper, now with care improved, rendered the stiffness 
of his demeanour more visible." * 

Shaftesbury has sketched in his Autobiography the 
characters of most of the leading gentry of Dorset- 
shire and Somersetshire at the time of his marriage. 
The longest and most finished of these sketches, — that of 
Mr. Hastings of Woodlands, — is generally known, having 
a place in the collection of the " British Essayists."* 
It is a graphic description, written with great humour, 
pungency, and vigour. Most of the persons whom he 

^ Ymfftntnt of Antobiograpby, Appendix I. 

> It is in the ** Connoisseur,''^ No. 81, Angnst 14, 1755. It wis firs^ 
minted in Dr. Leonard Howard's " Collection of Letters and State 
Paners," published in 1758. Horsce Walpole, in his ** Royal and 
Hoole Anthors," made a mistake, which has been generally copied, in 
saying that it first appeared in Peck's '' Desiderata Coriosa," where it 
is not to be found. 
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has sketched are unknown to fame. But one young 
man who appears on this list of Dorsetshii-e gentry, — 
Lord Digby, afterwards the second Earl of Bristol, — was 
in four years from this time Secretary of State to 
Charles the First, and had a long political career, in which 
great abilities and great advantages were always preju- 
diced by vanity and indiscretion. " The Earl of Bristol 
was relieved from all business, and lived privately to 
himself ; but his son, the Lord Digby, a very handsome 
young man, of great courage and learning, and of a quick 
wit, began to show himself, he being highly admired by 
all ; and only gave himself disadvantage with a pedantic 
stiffness (md affectation he had contracted." 

Shaftesbury's account of himself at the beginning of 
manhood, of his high animal spirits which pain could 
not conquer, of his playfulness in society, and of his 
wit and address which won for him at the age of 
eighteen a seat in the House of Commons, would suffer 
by any abridgment : — 

" My wife continuing at her father's house, my Lord 
Keeper's eldest son, Mr. Thomas Coventry, an honest, 
fair, direct man, carried me with him to see his house 
in Worcestershire, where we stayed some time ; and I 
grew in great respect in those parts for a pleasant, easy 
humour, but especially in the town of Tewkesbury by 
an accident. They having invited their neighbour, my 
Lord Keeper's son, to a himting in the chace near them 
and a dinner at their town after, all the neighbour 
gentry were called in to grace the matter, who failed 
not to appear and pay a respect not only to the town, 
but so powerful a neighbour. At the hunting I was 
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takea with one of my usual fits, which for divers years 
had hardly missed me one day, which lasted for an hour, 
betwixt eleven and one, sometimes beginning earlier and 
sometimes later betwixt those times. It was a violent 
pain of my left side, that I was often forced to lie down 
wherever I was ; at last it forced a working in my 
stomach, and I put up some spoonfuls of clear water 
and I was well, if I may call that so, when I was never 
without a dull aching pain of that side. Yet this never 
abated the cheerfulness of my temper ; but, when in the 
greatest fits, I hated pitying and loved merry company, 
and, as they told me, was myself very pleasant when 
the drops fell from my face for pain; but then, my 
servant near me always desired they would not take 
notice of it, but continue their diversions, which was 
more acceptable to me ; and I had always the women 
and young people about me at those times, who thought 
me acceptable to them, and peradventure the more 
admired me because they saw the visible symptoms of 
my pain, which caused in all others so contrary an effect 
At this hunting the Bailiffs^ and chief of the town, being 
no hard riders, were easily led by their civility to keep 
me company, and being informed of my humour, we 
were very pleasant together, and they thought themselves 
obliged with my respect, as liking their company tfnd 
being free with them. On the other hand, I was ready 
to make them any return of their kindness, which 
quickly offered itself, for part of our discourse had been 
of an old knight in the field, a crafty perverse rich man 
in power, as being of the Queen's Privy Council, a bitter 
enemy of the town and Puritans, as rather inclined the 
Popish way. This man's character and all his story I 
had learnt of them. At dinner the Bailiffs sat at the 

1 The chief officers of Tewkesbury were two RailiflTs, tnniuill j ele 
by the burgesses, twenty-four in number, from their own body. 
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table's end ; Sir Harry Spiller and myself, opposite to 
one another, sat near them, but one betwixt Sir Harry 
began the dinner with ail the affronts and dislikes he 
could put on the Bailiffs or their entertainment, which 
enraged and discountenanced them and the rest of the 
town that stood behind us ; and the more, it being in 
the face of the best gentlemen of the country, and when 
they resolved to appear in their best colours. When the 
first course was near spent^ and he continued his rough 
raillery, I thought it my duty, eating their bread, to 
defend their cause the best I could, which I did with so 
good success, not sparing the bitterest retorts I could 
make him, which his way in the world afforded matter 
for, that I had a perfect victory over him. This gained 
the townsmen's hearts, and their wives' to boot ; I was 
made free of the town, and the next parliament, though 
absent, without a penny charge, was chosen Burgess by 
an unanimous vote. 

" During this time of my youthful days and pleasant 
humour, I had one accommodation which was very 
agreeable, a servant that waited on me in my chamber, 
one Pyne, a younger brother of a good family, every way 
of my shape and limbs and height, only our faces and 
the colour and manner of our hair was not alike ; mine 
was then a flaxen inclined to brown, soft, and turning at 
the ends ; his was dark brown, thick, bushy, hard, curled 
all over. My stockings, shoes, clothes, were all exactly 
fit for him ; my hat, though my head was long and big 
and his round and little, yet he wore his hair so long 
and so thick that it served him reasonably well, that 
being the only part of my clothes that he could not buy 
and fit me by his own trial. His great felicity was to 
wear my clothes the next day after I had left them off, 
so very often appearing in the same suit of clothes I had 
worn the day before. He had a strong mechanic genius ; 
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he quickly learut to trim me, and all the art of any 
tradesman I used, but especially he was an excellent 
sempster; he sewed and cut out any linen for men or 
women, equal if not beyond any of the trade, and he 
never went without patterns of the newest fashions; 
and, as soon as I alighted at any place, I was hardly in 
the parlour before my man had got to the nursery or 
laundry, and, though he was never there before, his con- 
fidence gave him entrance, and his science in that art 
they had most use of gave him welcome, and his readi- 
ness to teach and impart his skill, and to put them and 
their ladies into the newest ftushions, gave him an inti- 
macy especially with the most forward and prating 
wenches ; those he expected his best return from, which 
was, besides the usual traffic and commerce of kisses 
(the constant trade betwixt yoimg men and women), the 
intelligence of all the intrigues of the family, which he 
with all haste conveyed to me, and I managed to the 
most mirth and jollity I could. My skill in palmistry 
and telling fortunes, which for my diversion I professed, 
was much assisted by this intelligence, and gave me 
choice of opportunities which some would have made 
worse use of than I did." 

" Thus," adds Shaftesbury, " I have set down my 
youthful time. What follows is a time of business 
which overtook me early, and the rest of my life is not 
without great mixtures of the public concern, and must 
be much intermingled with the history of the times." 

And here, unfortunately, where the public interest of 
Shaftesbury's life begins, ends the Fragment of the 
Autobiography, in which he has related with so n 
spirit and humour the story of his youthful years, 
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which he began in old age to compose, in order to 
vindicate his fame for posterity firom many calumnies of 
malice and faction. 

In the short autobiographical sketch of 164»6, Sir 
Anthony Ashley Cooper says of the election for Tewkes- 
bury : ** In March, 164»0 he was by a general and free 
election of the town of Tewkesbury chosen their first 
burgess for the parliament, in which short parliament 
he served them faithfully." There was no contest, and 
by "first burgess" must be meant that he was named 
first in the return of two members. The election for 
Tewkesbury was with the magistrates and all inhabit- 
ants paying scot and lot, and the number of electors 
was probably about four hundred. Sir Anthony had 
not yet completed his nineteenth year ; but it was not 
uncommon then, and for long after, for minors to sit in 
parliament, though their doing so was contrary to law.^ 

This parliament, which met on the thirteenth of April, 
'1640, was Charles the First's fourth parliament ; and 
eleven years had passed since he had dissolved his third 
parliament in anger. The long interval had been marked 
by many arbitrary acts, by great discontents, by events 
memorable in English history ; by Sir John Eliot's 
death in prison, the imposition of ship-money and 
Hampden's resistance, a multitude of arbitrary procla^- 

^ At one time in James I.'s reign, there were connted forty members 
ander age, some of them being only sixteen. The poet Waller sat in 
the House of Commons when onl^ sixteen. Monk*s son is said to have 
been only fourteen when he toolc part in a debate on Lord Clarendon's 
impeachment, November 16, 1667 ; but that he was so young is 
doubtful. The practice of minors sitting was put a stop to after the 
Revolution by a clause of the Triennial Act, which makes void the 
election of a person under twenty -one. See Hatsell's " Precedents, " ii. 9. 
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mations, many cruel punishments in the Star Chamber 
and Court of High Commission, a large introduction 
under Archbishop Laud's government of Bomish prac- 
tices into the Church, and lastly an endeavour to force 
a lituigy on the people of Scotland, which raised a 
rebellion in that kingdom. The formidable appearance 
in arms of the Scotch Covenanters obliged Charles at 
last to call a parliament The Privy Council had unani- 
mously advised it ; yet the King would not adopt their 
advice, until every member of the Council had promised 
to support him in extraordinary ways of raising money, 
if the parliament proved untoward.^ Charles was very 
soon convinced of the untowardness of this parliament 
He endeavoured to obtain an immediate supply, pro- 
mising to allow the parliament to continue to sit for 
the discussion of grievances. The House of Commons, 
however, insisted that grievances should first be dis- 
cussed. The parliament was dissolved in three weeks. 

There is no sign of Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper in 
the Journals, or in the accounts which we have of the 
debates, of this short-lived parliament, and no informa- 
tion whatever about his proceedings. It has been 
generally assumed that he now voted blindly for the 
King. But it has also been generally assumed that, on 
the first breaking out of the Civil War, he was an 

^ Clarendon SUte Papen, ii 81. Secretarj Windebank to Sir ^ 
Hopton, December 18, 1689 : " Rut before hU Migesty would declare 



hii rMolution for thu way, he was pleased to put another question to 

> parliament should 
some hare lately been, the Lords would not then assist liim in such 



the Board, whether, if the parliament should prore as untoward •• 
some hare lately been, the Lords would not then assist liim in such 
extraordinary wsys in this extremity as should be thought fit, which 
ng put to the vote, the Lordi did all unanimously and cheerf 
>mi8e that in such case they would assist him with their Utps 



being put to the vote, the Lordi did all unanimously and cheerfully 
promise that in such case they would assist him with their Utps and 
fortunes in such extraordinary way as should be advised and found." 
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adherent of the King ; whereas he himself states that, 
as late as September 1642, after the King had set up 
his standard at Nottingham, he had '' not as yet adhered 
against the Parliament." It was natural to infer that 
the young son-in-law of the Lord Keeper Coventry would 
vote on the King's side ; and most of his own relatives 
were on that side also. But Cooper, as a young man, 
was very likely to think and act for himself. It is to 
be inferred from his account of his election for Tewkes- 
bury that the feeling of the electors, with whom he had 
ingratiated himself by banter of Sir Harry Spiller, was 
Puritan.^ 

Lord Coventry, Cooper's father-in-law, and the Lord 
Keeper, had died about three months before the meeting of 
this parliament, — before Cooper was elected for Tewkes- 
bury, and before the completion of a year after Cooper's 
marriage with his daughter. He died on the fourteenth 
of January, 164!0, " to the King's great detriment," says 
Clarendon, " rather than to his own,"* His young son- 
in-law, who was beginning life as his own master with 
wealth, inherited station, great talents, and eager tem- 
perament, probably lost by his death a wise and useful 
counsellor. Sir Anthony continued to live with his 
mother-in-law at Durham House and Canonbury, till, 
at the end of a twelvemonth after Lord Coventry's death, 
she gave up the two houses ; and then he went to live 

^ Mr. Martyn says that Cooper was very diligent in his attendance 
in this parliament, and ** every day wrote an account of tiieir proceed- 
ings." (Life, i. 47.) No authority is given for this statement, and I 
have found no trace among Loixi Shaftesbury's pa|)er8 of such a joumaL 
Mr. Martyn does not say uiat he had seen such a journal : had he seen 
one, he would doubtless have ^ven extracts. 

3 History of the Rebellion, u. 64. 
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and keep bouse with his brother-in-law, the second 
Lord Coventry, at Dorchester House in Covent Garden.^ 
A letter to Cooper from another brother-in-law, John 
Coventry, the eldest son of the Lord Keeper by his 
second wife, who was Lady Cooper's mother, is the 
only vestige among the papers at St. Giles's of Cooper's 
private correspondence in early life. This letter was 
written in the short interval between the Lord Keeper's 
death and Cooper's election for Tewkesbury. John 
Coventry is mentioned by Shaftesbury in his Autobio- 
graphy as one of the leading men of Somersetshire at 
this time.* The following letter shows him a candidate 
for the county for the parliament called for April It 
is superscribed, "To my truly honoured brother Sir 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, Baronet, Durham House, pre- 
sent these." 

" Dear Brother, — I hope you all came safe home 
on Tuesday night, as I did in the morning, for my horses 
began to find their legs again. We are here canvassing 
very hard. Mr. Smyth and Mr. Alexander Popham are 
pitched upon by the Bobins ; Sir Balph Hopton and I 
as yet stand single ; what we shall do I know not 
Here is great exceptions taken, as I am told, at me for 
reporting that Mr. Alexander Popham was a banquerout, 
and that the Bobins had made choice of Bobin-hood as 

> AQtobiogrHphicml Sketch prefixed to Dianr. 

' He wu fatiier of Sir John Corentry, wno obtained notoriety, in 
Charles the Second's reign, by a tpeech in the HooBe of Commons 
reflecting on the Ring's amours, and by the savage assault mode on 
him in consequence by a band of courtiers and ruffians instigated 
by Monmouth, which greatly inflamed the House of Commons, ami 
laid to the passing of an Act "to prevent malicious maiming and 
wounding," which was lamUiarly known as the Corentry Act (22 & 28 
Car. 11. c. i). 

VOL. L D 
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an outlaw and incapable of being chosen. This is said 
to be dispersed here by a letter of Sir Francis Doding- 
ton's from London. I remember at Durham House 
being asked (I think by yourself) whom the Bobins 
would make. I answered, I thought Eobin-hood, naming 
Mr. Eirton or Mr. Stroud, and Mr. Aish the clothier. 
'Tis true, I said, that some of them had a mind to Mr. 
A. Popham, but I knew he had refused to stand, and 
that some men did doubt whether he was eligible in 
respect of his brother's debts, for which I had heaixl he 
stood outlawed. But sure I think you have not heard 
me press anything with sharpness and barbarism against 
him, as is pretended. This was at the table, and if I 
mistake not, Mr. Ingram was present I know Sir 
Francis hath acquaintance with him ; possibly he might 
tell him somewhat. Be pleased, I pray you, to speak 
with Mr. Ingram and know whether he told him any- 
thing, or anything more than I admit, and let me hear 
from you by the return of the post what he saith, and 
what your remembrance is. If he divulged not this, 
you have a dangerous pack of servants. Let none see 
this letter or know the contents but Mr. Ingram. Thus 
in haste, with my service to my sister and my lord and 
the rest of your good company, I remain, 

" Your faithful brother and servant, 

" J. COVENTKYE. 

" Orchard, Fel/ruary 29, 1639.i 
" Keep this letter safe till I see you." 

The parliament which met on the thirteenth of April, 
1640, having been abruptly dissolved on the fifth of May, 
Charles the First proceeded again to try his extraordinary 
ways of raising money. But these wei*e soon found 

> Febraary 1689, is old style for 1640. 
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unavailing. The Scotch army crossed the Tweed and 
routed the King's forces. As a last hope of avoiding 
a parliament, Charles summoned all the peers of the 
realm to meet him at York. But before the day fixed 
for their assembling, he found himself constrained to 
call a parliament, and he announced to them, when 
they met, his resolution. The parliament which had 
been hastily dissolved in the spring is known as the 
Short Parliament ; that which met in less than six 
months after, on the third of November, 1640, was the 
celebrated Long Parliament 

Two short notes by Shaftesbury, on occurrences 
between the dissolution of May and the meeting of the 
next parliament, which may have been intended for the 
continuation of his Autobiography, may here be inserted.^ 
The first refers to the letter sent by Lord Savile to the 
Scotch Commissioners, uiging an invasion of England, 
with a number of forged signatures of leading noblemen 
added to his own, which led the Scotch army to enter 
England in August 

1 TheM two pasaagM occnr in Locke's " Commonplace Book," under 
date December 1680, and are printed in Lord King's " Life of JiOcke," 
Tol. i. p. 222. The letters A. E. S. being sppended to one of the 
paasaffea in Locke's manuscript, Lord King conjectured that these 
initials meant Anthony Karl of Shaftesbury ; and the coigecture haa 
been confirmed by two references in Martyn's ** Life of Shafleabury '* 
(L ppw 115, 119) to a manuscript of Shaftesbury's as authority for the 
same statements. I have not found the passages thus rehired to 
among the papers at St Oilea's. Martyn may haye seen them, and 
they may have been since lost, or he may haye only learnt about them 
from referencea by Stringer. Reference is made to one of these 
passages in a note of the fourth Karl's, which is presenred The 
pssssys may haye been fragments to form part of tne introductory 
nistoncal sketch in the Autobiography which terminates so abruptly 
at the Reformation, or they may haye been detached notea written in 
16S0, for Locke's and Stxinser's information. Locke sets them down 
in his " Commonplace Book as notes for Ruahworth's " CoUectioni.'* 

D2 
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" This second coining in of the Scots was occasioned 
and principally encouraged by a letter which the Lord 
Saville, afterwards Earl of Sussex, writ with his own 
hand, and forged the names of a dozen or fourteen of 
the chiefest of the English nobility, together with his 
own, which he sent into Scotland by the hands of 
Mr. H. Dariey, who remained there as agent from the 
said English lords until he had brought the Scots in. 
At the meeting of the grand Council, when the English 
and Scots lords came together, the letter caused great 
dispute amongst them, till at last my Lord Saville, 
being reconciled to the Court, confessed to the King 
the whole matter." ^ 

The second note is on the presentation of the petition 
to the King for a parliament, signed by twelve peers,' 
and contains startling statements, which are, however, 
confirmed by Bishop Burnet's narrative. 

" This petition was presented to the King at York, by 
the hands of the Lord Mandeville* and the Lord Edward 
Howard.* The King immediately called a Cabinet 

' A note of the fourth Earl of Shaftesbury, among the papers at 
St Gileses, points out the importance of Shaftesbury s testimony to 
the story of Lord Savile's forgery. Dr. Lingard expressed a doubt as 
to the truth of the story ; but it is too well aUested to admit of reason- 
able doubt. Mr. Sanford has since published a long circumstantial 
account of the transaction, from a MS. in the British Museum, Add. 
MSS. 15,567. See Sanford's "Studies and Illustrations of the Great 
Rebellion," p. 171, and Hallam (Const Hist ii 125, note). 

* Mr. Haaam has given an incorrect list of the twelve peers who 
signed this famous petition : the names of Lords Paget, Wharton, 
and Savile appear in his list, instead of the Earls of Rutland and 
Exetor, and Lord Howard of Escrick. Compare Hallam, ii 127, note, 
with the list in Lords* Journals, iv. 188. 

' Lord Mandeville, eldest son of the Earl of Manchester, had been 
called by writ to the House of Lords, with the title of Baron Kim- 
bolton, by which name he is best known to us. 

* Edward, younger son of the Earl of Suffolk, created Baron Howard 
of Escrick in 1628. His son, the third baron, obtained an unenviable 
fame in Charles the Second's reign by his evidence against Russell 
and Sidney. 
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Council, wherein it was concluded to cut off both the 
lords' heads the next day ; when the Council was up, 
and the King gone, Duke Hamilton and the Earl of 
Strafford, generaJ of the army, remaining behind, when 
Duke Hamilton, asking the Earl of Strafford whether 
the army would stand to them, the Earl of Strafford 
answered he feared not, and protested he did not think 
of that before then. Hamilton replied, if we are not 
sure of the army, it may be our heads instead of theirs ; 
whereupon they both agreed to go to the King and alter 
the counsel, which accordingly they did.** ^ 

Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper was not again elected 
for Tewkesbury. He was a candidate for Downton in 
Wiltshire, a borough in which he had property, and 
which was near his seat at Wimbome St Giles ; and 
he was one of two candidates returned on a double 
return. Neither he nor his rival could sit until it 
was decided which had the right. Cooper says, in 
his Autobiographical Sketch written in 1646, that the 
Committee of Privileges decided in his favour, but 
that no report had been made to the Housa "For 
this happy parliament," he writes, — being in 1646, when 
he wrote, a strong Parliamentarian, — "he was chosen 

^ Bishop Burnet tells the same of Lord Wharton and Lord Howard 
of Escrick, presenting other petitions. '* The Lord Wharton and the 
Lord Howara of Escnck undertook to deliver some of these, which thej 
did, and were clapt up upon it. A council of war was held ; and it 
was resolved on, as the Lord Wharton told me, to shoot them at the 
head of the army, as movers of sedition. This was chiefly pressed by 
1^ Karl of Strafford. Duke Hamilton spoke nothing till tne councu 
rote; and then he asked Strafford, if he was sure of the army, who 
seemed surprised at the question : but he upon inquiry understood 
that very pobably a general mutiny, if not a total revolt, would have 
foUowed, if any such execution had been attempted.'* (Own Time, 
i 29.) Lord AVharton was not one of the petitioners. Burnet's 
variauces, which are probably mistakes, may cimance his substantial 
confirmation of Shaftesbury's story. 
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a burgess for Downton in Wiltshire, in the place of 
Mr. William Herbert, second son to the Earl of Pem- 
broke, who was chosen knight also of a county in 
Wales ; Mr. Gorge, eldest son to the Lord Grorge, was 
also returned ; but at the Committee for Privileges, it 
was clearly decided for Sir Anthony, yet no report 
made of it." This is probably quite correct It 
appears by the Journals that the question had been 
referred to the Committee of Privileges, and a day 
fixed for the hearing, in Febniary 1641 ; but the 
Journals then contain no further notice of the matter. 
Thus the question remained in abeyance and the seat 
vacant, and Cooper was kept out of the House.^ The 
case is not singular. Sir John Bramston gives an 
accoimt of a similar proceeding with his own petition 
for Bodmin, which, he says, was decided in his favour 
in Committee, but that the chairman, Seqeant May- 
nard, would never report^ Obstruction may have been 
given to Cooper, as Sir John Bramston thinks that it 
was given in his case, from political motives. But 
Denzil Holies, who was a leader in the party opposed 
to the King, is said to have exerted himself, for private 
reasons, to prevent Cooper from obtaining his seat. 
The authorities for this statement are not unexcep- 
tionable;^ but there is a fact which suggests that. 

1 Downton retnnied two members : the return of one, Sir Edward 
Griffin, was undisputed. Sir £. Griffin adhered to the King, and, his 
seat having been declared vacant, a new writ was issued in September 
1645, and Mr. Thistlewaite was then elected in his place. 

^ Sir J. Bramston's Autobiography, published by tne Camden Society, 
p. 160. 

' Locke's Memoir in Works, iz. 271. Martyn's Life, i. 148. The 
identical statement in these two places was doubtless derived from 
Stringer, and is introduced in order to prove Sir A. A. Cooper's magna- 
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Holies had an interest in excluding Cooper from the 
House, and which, if Holies has been calumniated, will 
account for the imputation. Holies was at this time 
prosecuting a suit in the Court of Wards against 
Cooper, arising out of his father-in-law Sir Fi^ancis 
Ashley's proceedings after the death of Cooper's father ; 
and there is an entry in the Commons' Journals on 
February 10, 1641, a few days before the reference 
of the question of the election to the Committee of 
Privileges, recording a permission given to Holies to 
proceed with the suit Sir Simonds D'Ewes in his 
Diary gives a fuller explanation of the resolution : " It 
was agreed in the House that Mr. Hollis, a member 
of this House, having a suit against Sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper (he named Anthony Ashley in his 
baptism), being an elected member of this House, but 
the election being in controversy, and he not yet 
admitted to sit as a member, was allowed to proceed 
in the suit, being in the Court of Wards, and demand 
publication of witnesses." ^ 

In 1645, after Cooper had joined the side of the 
Parliament and fought for it, he made an endeavour 
to get seated on the same petition for Downton, but 
still unsuccessfully. There is an entry in the Com- 
mons' Journals, September 1, 1645, that Sir Walter 
Erie was ordered to report on Sir Anthony Ashley 

nimity in not reTenging himaelf on HoUes, when caUed before the 
Honae of Commons, a few yean after, as is aUeffed, to give eyidence 
about transactions of Holies at Oxford. But this story of his being 
called as a witness against Holies is clearly a romance. See note at 
p. 41. 
1 HarL MBS. in BritUh Museum, 162, p. 218 a. 
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Cooper's election, but again no report was made. At 
last, on the eve of the Bestoration, in the last days 
of the Bump of this parliament, which Cooper had 
then prominently helped to resuscitate, he obtained a 
decision in his favour, and was declared to have been 
duly elected for Downton iii 1640.^ 

Sir Anthony, Ashley Cooper was therefore excluded 
from taking part in the great parliamentary contests 
of the beginning of the Long Parliament, which ushered 
in the Civil War. He was of age on the twenty-second 
of July, 1642. He had then not yet proclaimed himself 
a partisan. But swords had been then already drawn 
in the great quarrel of King and Parliament On the 
twenty-fifth of August, the King set up his standard at 
Nottii^ham ; and Cooper, who was at the time visiting 
in Nottinghamshire, at his brother-in-law Sir William 
Savile's at Buffbrd, was present at this ceremony, but 
only as a spectator. "He was with the King," he 
says of himself, " at Nottingham and Derby, but only 
as a spectator, having not as yet adhered against the 
Parliament" * 

In the spring of 1643, after the failure of the nego- 
tiations at Oxford, Cooper came forward in Dorsetshire 
on the King's side.' He says of himself that at this 

1 January 7, 1660. 

' Autobiographical Sketch prefixed to Diary. 

' The following account of Sir A. A. Cooper's proceedings, while he 
supported the King's party, is derived from his own statements in the 
Autobiographical Sketch, written in 1646, and from Clarendon's " His- 
tory of the Rebellion ; " it is in complete contrast with the absurd, 
extravagant statements, to which some have given credence, contained 
in Mr. Martyn's Life, and in the fragment of a Memoir printed among 
Locke's works. The accounts given by Mr. Martyn, and in the Locke 
Memoir, are as follow. Sir A. A. Cooper, being a young man of 
twenty-two, is represented to have proposed to the King, in an inter- 
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time he "was by the gentlemen of the county desired 
to attend the King with their desires and the state of 

riew at Oxford, to undertake the general ^ification of the kingdom, 
if the King would authorize him to treat with the parliamentary gmi- 
■one and promiae a new and free parliament The King is said to liave 
oheenred, " Yon are a young man, and talk g^t thimn : " but to have 
giren Sir A. A. Cooper the authority he desired. All Cooper's plans 
are represented to have been spoilt by Prince Maurice, and on Cooper's 
complaining to the Kins it is said that " the King shook his head with 
some concern, but said little.** It is further statM that, after this first 
grand project was broken by Prince Maurice, Cooper started another, 
which was that the counties should all arm and endeaTour to suppress 
both the contending armies, that Cooper brought most of the sober 
and well-intentioned ^ntlemen of both sides throughout England into 
this plan, and that this was the origin of the " dubmen ; ** that Cooper 
was now so strictly watched by the Court, which had become jealous of 
him, that he could not maintain Uie necessary correspondence with 
distant counties ; that at this time the King wrote a yery complimentary 
letter begging him to come to Oxford, but that his friends dissuaded 
him from goin^ telling him that dan^r lurked in the Kins's dyili^ ; 
that Goring, wno commanded a force m those parts, had orders to seixe 
Cooper ; that he inyited himself one day to dine with Sir Anthony, who 
upon this took frisht and fled to the Parliament's quarters. Most of 
this is downright ndsehood ; it is in itself sufficiently improbable that 
Sir A. A. Cooper, when so young, should haye been encouraged in such 
grand undertakings, and the story abounds in anachronisms. The 
clubmen, whom Cooper is said to haye brought forward, did not 
8i>pear on the stage before the spring of 1645, more than a year after 
Cooper had left tne King's cause. Mr. Godwin has pointed out this 
anachronism (Hist, of Commonwealth, L 489, note). Goring had no 
command in tne west at the time when Cooper left the King's cause in 
February 1644 ; he had a command there in Uie foUowing autumn. 
It will be obsenred that Shaftesbury in his Autobiographical Sketch 
makes no allusion, whateyer to the clubmen, which is not consistent 
with his haying been the originator of so important a moyement 
There appear to be in the whoK of this elaborate story, two, and only 
two, facto, on which this superstructure of confused error has been 
raised : Ist, that Cooper attended the King at Oxford in 1648, with 
a deputation from his county ; and 2d, tluit he receiyed a flattering 
letter from the King shortly before his defection. It is not unlikely 
that Cooper, in supporting the King's cause, assumed a somewhat 
independent tone, ana that his own exaggerated accounta in later life 
led a hearer, who had no personal knowledge of the eyents of this time, 
to misrepresentatioiL Another gross historical error occurs in a story 
told for the dorification of Cooper in the Locke Memoir, and likewise 
told by Mr. Martyn, of his being called by the Parliament as a witness 
Sffainst his old priyate adyersary, Holies. Holies being accused in the 
House of Commons of haying transacted separately with the King 
when he was sent with other commissioners to Oxford to treat of peace, 
it is stated that Cooper was caUed as a witness by Holles's accusers, as 
he was with the King at Oxford at the time, and that Cooper reftised 
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the county." Clarendon says that the King resolved 
at this time to send the Marquis of Hertford with 
an army into the western counties, " the rather because 
there were many of the prime gentlemen of Wiltshire, 
Dorsetshire, and Somersetshire, who confidently under- 
took, if the Marquis went through these counties with 
such a strength as they supposed the King would spare 
to him, they would in a very short time raise so con- 
siderable a power as to oppose any force the Parliament 
should be able to send ;" and later, after the surrender 
of Bristol, Clarendon gives as one of the reasons why 
the King determined to divide his western army, and 
detach a portion under Prince Maurice and the Earl 
of Carnarvon to Dorsetshire, "some correspondence 
with the chief gentlemen of Dorsetshire, who were 
ready to join with any considerable party for the 
King, and had some probable hopes that the small 
garrisons upon the coast would not make a tedious 
resistance." Dorsetshire was entirely in the hands of 
the Parliament, who held all the ports, and Clarendon 

to give any answer and persisted in his refusal, thongh threatened to 
1)e sent to the Tower. Now the separate conversation with the King, 
which was made a charge against Holies, took place in November 1644, 
nine months after Cooper had quitted the Sing's party. In the Memoir 
in Locke's works, it is mentioned that Holles's separate transaction 
with the King was on the occasion of the treating at Uxbridge, which 
was even later, in the be^ning of 1645 ; but this is only one error 
more. The account in this Memoir and that of Mr. Martyn evidently 
proceed from the same source ; and ^at source is doubtless Mr. 
Stringer. Locke probably took these stories from Stringer, and wrote 
them down, without examination at the time, in a rough draft of a 
biography designed for subsequent correction. It is not impossible 
that Shaftesbury, in old ace, may in conversation with his friends have 
given a somewhat false colour to the stor^ of his early life ; and there 
is a remarkable passage in Buruet, accusing him both of boasting and 
of disingenuousness in speaking of his relations with Cromwell. (Own 
Time, i. 96.) 
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speaks of Dorchester as ''the most malignaut town 
in England" » 

The Marquis of Hertford, as commander-in-chief of 
the western army, had commissioned Cooper, with Sir 
Gerard Napier, Sir John Hele, and Sir William Ogle, to 
treat with Weymouth and Dorchester for their sur- 
render; and Cooper had raised at his own expense a 
regiment of foot and a troop of horse, and received from 
Hertford commissions as colonel of the regiment and 
captain of the troop.' Hertford had given him also a 
commission appointing him governor of Wejrmouth and 
the island of Portland, when they should be taken for 
the King. In August, Dorchester, Weymouth, and Port- 
land all surrendered to the Earl of Carnarvon, imme- 
diately on his arrival with his army from Bristol. Very 
shortly afterwards, the Marquis of Hertford ceased to be 
commander-in-chief, the King desiring to give the chief 
command to Prince Maurice, who accordingly succeeded 
him. Cooper, hearing that Prince Maurice was not 
disposed to respect the commission which Hertford ha^ 
given him to be governor of Weymouth and Portland, 
and that he wished to appoint some one else, went off 
immediately to Hertford, who was at Bristol, to press 
his claim. He had indeed already acted on Hertford's 
commission by nominating a commander for Portland. 
Hertford, who had lately, before his removal from Mb 
command, had a similar question with Prince Rupert 
about the governorship of Bristol, took up Cooper's case 
warmly. Weymouth and Portland had, in truth, been 

1 HistoTj of Rebellion, viL 94, 154, 156. 
* Autobiographical Sketch prefixed to Diary. 
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surrendered before he had actually ceased to be com- 
mander-iu-chief, and he made it a question of his own 
honour with the King that the commission which he 
had given to Cooper should be confirmed. Clarendon, 
who was at Bristol, being then the King's Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, has given a detailed account of this 
incident, and describes Cooper as " a young gentleman 
of that country, of a fair and plentiful fortune, and one 
who, in the opinion of most men, was like to advance the 
place by being governor of it, and to raise men for the 
defence of it without lessening the army, and had, in 
expectation of it, made some provision of office W and 
soldiers, when it should be time to call them together." 
Hertford spoke with Hyde on the subject, and Cooper 
himself applied to him for his intercession : " And Sh* 
Anthony came likewise to him [Clarendon], who was of 
his acquaintance, and desired his assistance, that, sifter 
so much charge he hsul been put to in the expectation 
of it, and to prepare for it, he might not be exposed to 
the mirth and contempt of the country." Hyde wrote 
to the King, who was before Gloucester, then besieged 
by the royal forces, and he also "wrote to the Lord 
Falkland, to take Sir John Colepepper with him, if he 
found any aversion in the King, that they might together 
discourse and prevail with him." The King refused. 
Hertford was so much hurt that he talked of retiring to 
his own house to live privately and quietly, seeing that 
he had no more credit with the King. Hyde then went 
to the King ; and, according to his own account, written 
long after, when his feelings towards Shaftesbury were 
soured, " at last, with very great difficulty, he [Hyde] 
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did 80 fiEiT prevail with his Majesty, that he gave a com- 
mission to Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper to be Governor 
of Wejrmouth, which he was the more easily persuaded 
to, out of some prejudice he had to the person who he 
understood was designed to that government." ^ 

Such is the detailed account given by Clarendon of 
this incident, of which he had excellent opportunities of 
knowledge. Cooper himself makes no allusion to the 
difficulty and dispute, simply saying that, after Hert- 
ford's removal, he " had a continuation of all his com- 
mands under the Eling's own hand." Clarendon has 
omitted to mention that the King wrote to Hertford, 
signifying his consent to the appointment of Cooper and 
of the person whom he had named to command under 
him at Portland, but at the same time urging him to 
endeavour to persuade Cooper and his nominee to 
resign after a short interval, and then, on their resigna- 
tions, to confer with Prince Maurice about the selection 
of successors of greater experience and military know- 
ledge. The following is the King's letter to Hertford, 
which completes the story : — 

"Charles R 

" Right trusty and right entirely beloved cousin and 
councillor, we greet you well. Upon the hearing of some 
difference about the command of our town of Weymouth 
and our castle of Portland, signified to us by our Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, we have written to our nephew 
Prince Maurice, that our pleasure is that Sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper and the person appointed by him remain 
in those commands according to the tenor of your com- 

1 History of Rebellion, vii 199. 
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mission granted to him ; which though out of respect to 
you and your grant we have thought fit to do, and that 
nothing like an affront may fall upon the gentlemen 
entrusted by you, yet being informed of the youth of 
the one and the want in both of experience in martial 
affairs, and of the importance of those places and how 
likely they are, being ports, to be attempted by the Par- 
liament forces by sea, in which case, for want of an able 
and experienced commander, they may run great hazard 
to be lost, to the great prejudice of our affairs, we 
earnestly recommend it to you to prevail with them 
willingly to resign their commands after they have held 
them so long as that they may not appear to be put 
from them, nor your commission to have been disregarded 
by us. And we recommend to you so to advise with our 
nephew about the persons to succeed them therein that 
both these places for the security thereof may be in the 
hands of more able soldiers, and that (if such persons 
be there to be found) these soldiers may likewise be 
persons of some fortime and interest in those parts for 
the better satisfaction of the gentry of that country. 
And so not doubting of your ready compliance herein, 
we bid you heartily farewell Given at our camp before 
Gloucester, the 10th day of August, 1643. 

" To our right trusty and right entirely beloved cousin 
and councillor, William Marquis of Hertford." ^ 

After this. Cooper was made sheriff of Dorsetshire for 
the King, and he says that he was appointed president 
of the Sling's council of war in the county.* 

But in a few months a great change took place. In 
the beginning of January 1644, Cooper resigned the 

^ From a copy amonff Lord Shaftesbury's papers at St. Giles's. 
* Autobiograpldcal Sketch prefixed to Diary. 
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govemment of Weymouth and all his commissioiis 
tinder the Kmg, and a few weeks after he went over to 
the Parliament He presented himself in the Parlia- 
ment's quarters at Hurst Castle, on the Hampshire coast, 
on the twenty-fourth of February, and thence proceeded 
to London, where his wife joined him, after a year's 
separation. She had remained in Shropshire with her 
sister, Lady Thynne, while Cooper had been doing 
military service for the King in Dorsetshire.^ 

While Cooper represents his resignation of his com- 
missions as voluntary, and his change as purely the 
result of conviction. Clarendon has stated that he was 
removed from the govemment of Weymouth, and that 
he abandoned the King's cause from pique;' and this 
explanation of Cooper's change has been generally 
accepted without inquiry. There is no doubt that 
Cooper was not ostensibly removed, and so far Claren- 
don's statement is unquestionably inaccurate. Claren- 
don's accuracy in details can never be relied on, and 
when he wrote his History, in exile, thirty years 

^ Aatobiomphical Sketch prefixed to Diary. 

* Hist of ReDelUon, riii 60. Colonel Ashbumluun succeeded Cooper 
as governor of Weymouth, and Clarendon says that Coojper was removed 
to make way for him. He ^oes on to say that Cooper " was thereby so 
much disobliffed that he quitted the King's party and gave himseu ud, 
body and soul, to the service of the Parliament, with an implacable 
animosity against the royal interest'* It is stated in "Bawleigh 
Bedivivus'* that Cooper was allh>nted by Ashbumham's being sent 
into Dorsetshire with a commission as governor of the county which 
overrode his own authority as sheriff; out this little biography is a 
catchpenny publication of no authority, and the object of the writer 
was to prove Shaftesbury an iigured man. Bishop Burnet ascribe* 
Cooper's desertion of the King's cause to an inciaent which would 
have occurred, and which is related in the Locke memoir as occurring, 
before he became governor of Wejrmouth, viz. Prince Maurice's break- 
ing an engagement which he had made with one of the Dorsetshire 
towns, on its surrendering to him for the King. (Own Time, L 96.) 
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after these incidents, he was angry with Shaftesbuiy. 
It is even probable that Cooper's own account of his 
conduct is entirely correct, and that he had no cause 
for resentment Certainly, if Cooper had been pressed 
to resign the government of Weymouth in compliance 
with the King's wish as it had been conveyed to the 
Marquis of Hertford, his resignation might have been a 
virtual removal But there is no trace of evidence of 
any endeavour made by Hertford or any one else to 
persuade Cooper to resign, and it is quite likely that 
the King's suggestion of his resignation, made at the 
time by way of compromise between Hertford's and 
Prince Maurice's pretensions, was not afterwards thought 
of. It is beyond dispute that Cooper was appointed 
sheriff of Dorsetshire for the King after the decision of 
the question about the government of Weymouth. And 
there is no reason to doubt Cooper's own statements, 
written in 1646, that he was courted and treated with 
honour by the King to the last days of his remaining on 
the King's side, and that he had a promise of a peerage 
and received a complimentary letter from the King only 
a few days before he went over to the Parliament. 

" He now plainly seeing the King's aim destructive 
to religion and the state, and though he had an assurance 
of the barony of Ashley Castle,^ which had formerly 
belonged to that family, and that but two days before 
he received a letter from the King's own hand of large 
promises and thanks for his service, yet in February he 
delivered up all his commissions to Ashburnham, and 

1 In Wiltshire, whence the Ashleys of Wimborne St Giles came. 
See Coker's " Survey of Dorsetshire," p. li. 
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privately came away to the Parliament, leaving all his 
estate in the King's quarters, 500/. a year full-stocked, 
two houses well furnished, to the raei-cy of the enemy, 
resolving to cast himself on God and to follow the 
dictates of a good conscience. Tet he never in the 
least betrayed the King's service, but while he was with 
him was always faithful." 

On his arrival in London, Cooper appeared, on the 
sixth of March, 1644> before the standing Committee of 
the two Houses, now called Committee of both Kingdoms, 
and made a statement explanatory of his coming over 
to the Parliament, of which notes have been pi-eserved. 
As these notes come from the Committee, and not from 
Cooper, they may be relied on as a report of what he 
said of himself ; and this is Cooper's account, publicly 
given, of his actions and motives, when he was exposed 
to easy detection of any inaccurate or disingenuous 
statement There would have been enough distrust 
among those to whom he went, and enough anger among 
those whom he left, to ensure his being exposed, if he 
had acted from resentment at a marked affront 

" Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, bart., saith that he 
was Sheriff of Dorcester this year, and late Governor 
of Weymouth, but he hath delivered up his commissions 
of Governor and Colonel the first week of January 
1643.^ 

"He came into the Parliament quarters at Hurst 
Castle, in Hampshire, upon the 24th of February. 

" He brought in a certificate under my general's hand, 
certifying his coming into the Parliament quarters before 
the Ist day of March. 

> JanoAry 1644, accordiog to the present mode of reckontng. 
VOU L K 
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"He saith he came there being fully satisfied that 
there was no intention of that side for the promoting or 
preserving of the Protestant religion and the liberties 
of the kingdom, and that he left 6001. per annum well 
stocked there ; and is fully satisfied of the justness of 
the Parliament proceedings: 8001. near Oxford, under 
their power : 2,000/. per annum in the King's quarters 
in Wiltshire and Dorsetshire and Somersetshire.^ 

'' He saith he had not made known his intentions 
to any. 

" That those that should come in before the 1st of 
March, the Parliament would give them their lives and 
liberties, but for their estates that was wholly to be 
disposed of to the use of the public ; only if they took 
the Covenant and behaved themselves likely to deserve 
well of the Parliament, they should be allowed forty or 
fifty pound per annum. Mr. Kirby's letters certified 
so much. 

"He saith above a month before he heard of the 
Parliament declarations he delivered up his commissions 
and was resolved to return to the Parliament; being fully 
satisfied of the injustice of that cause, and of the justice 
of the Parliament, he was resolved to come into them 
without looking to any conditions whatsoever. 

" He saith he hath seen the Covenant, and desires to 
take the Covenant when this Committee shall tender it 
unto him. 

"A better testimonial of his purposes of coming in, 
and intentions to leave them, and that he is very cordial 
for the Parliament, being able to do you good service, 
and discovery of their designs and of their strength, and 

^ From the Royalist Composition Papers in the State Paper Office, 
First Series, 16,561. It is evident that these are very rough notes 
made at the time Some part of the notes is in cypher ; the rest very 
badly written. 
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wherein they might prepare against your enemy both 
upon Poole and Wareham, by Mr. Hildeley, one of the 
Committee there." 

This document renders it impossible to believe that 
Cooper was superseded or slighted. Ue probably acted, 
according to his nature, impetuously. But there is 
much reason to think that he acted conscientiously. 
The time of his change was a time when any man 
doubting or wavering would be strongly moved to decide 
himself. The King had summoned his friends of both 
Houses to assemble as a parliament at Oxford in 
January 1644; the Parliament had lately concluded 
the "Solemn League and Covenant" with Scotland. 
Other persons of importance left the King's party at 
this very time, alleging disgust at the treaty made by 
Ormond for the King with the Irish rebels, and the 
favour shown to Roman Catholics. Among these were 
the Earl of Westmorland and Sir Edward Dering, who 
gave their reasons in language very similar to that of 
Cooper, that " thei-e was no intention of that side for 
the promoting or preserving of the Protestant religion 
and the liberties of the kingdom." ^ Sir Gerard Napier, 
Sir Anthony Ashley Coopers neighbour and friend, 
went over with him to the Parliament. A royalist 
gentleman writes from Oxford, in March 1644 : " Sir 
Anthony Ashley Cooper and Sir Gerard Napier are both 
run away to the Parliament from their brethren the 

1 Ladlow, i. 106 ; Whitelocke, pp. 81, 82. Holland U by mistake 
uaoied instead of Westmorland by Mr. iioliam (Constitutional His- 
tory, iL 238, note). Lord Inchiquin was another convert at ^is time 
on account of Oi wond's treaty of cessation with the Irish rebels. 

e2 
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Commons hera"^ This is a royalist who writes, and, 
writing when Cooper's desertion was fresh, he imputes 
no bad motive. It is right also to remember that in 
the beginning oC^^ttj' when Cooper left the King's 
party, the King's friends were hopeful, and the King's 
fortunes by no means low. The result of the campaign 
of 1643 had been on the whole favourable to the King's 
arms. In Dorsetshire and the western counties espe- 
cially, where the Parliament had had a decided ascen- 
dency in the spring of 1643, the ascendenqy of the King 
was as decided at the close of the campaign.* A year 
earlier or a year later, Cooper might have been described 
as going over to the more powerful party. Another 
proof of disinterestedness is furnished by the fact that, 
leaving the King's side when he did, he left much of his 
property at the King's mercy ; for most of his posses- 

1 Carte's Life of Onuond, iii. 264. Mr. Arthur Trevor to Oiinond, 
March 9, 1644. Mr Trevor's words do not necessarily mean that 
Cooper went from Oxford : Charles's parliament was then sitting 

there, and Cooper, if he had remained among the royalists, wonld have 
been probably recognised there without difficulty as member for Down- 
ton. It is said in "Rawleigh Redivivus" (p. 17) that he went from 
Dorsetshire, taking his brother's house, which would be near Salisbury, 
on the way. 

^ Clarendon writes of the condition of the west in the spring of 
1643 : " Dorset8hii*e and Devonshire were entirely possessed by the 
enemy, and all the ports upon the western coasts were garrisoned by 
them. The Cornish army [for the King] was greater in reputation 
than numbers." (Hist of Rebellion, vi 151 ) Contrast this with his 
account of the state of things in October. '* He [the King] was now 
master of Uie whole west ; Cornwall was his own wi^out a rival ; 
Plymouth was the only place in all Devonshire unreduced, and those 
forces shut within their own walls ; the lar^ rich county of Somerset, 
with Bristol, the second city of the kingdom, entirely his ; in 
Dorsetshire, the enemy had only two little fisher-towns, roole and 
Lyme ; all the rest was declared for the King. And in eveiy of these 
counties he had plenty of harbours and ports to supply him with 

■ ammunition, and the country with trade. In Wiltshire tne enemy had 
not the least footing, and rather a town or two in Hampshire than any 
possession of the county." (vii. 298.) 
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sions lay in the western coiinties, where the King then 
was uppermost. 

Mr. Martyn, and Lord Campbell who has followed 
him, have given an exaggerated impression of the 
warmth of Cooper's reception by the Parliament, and 
the importance attached to his joining them. They 
state that the Parliament specially appointed a Com- 
mittee to receive and examine him,^ and Lord Campbell 
says, that " the Parliament was contented to receive him 
on his own terms." He was examined, like any one 
else, by the standing Committee of both Kingdoms ; 
and it will be seen in the next chapter that it was not 
\mtil after five months, and after some militaiy service, 
that he was permitted to compound for his estates by 
a fine of five hundred pounds ; that, eighteen months 
later, when he had performed much military service, he 
could not gain admission into the House of Commons, 
although a Committee had previously decided that he 
was duly elected in 1640 ; and that he was not entirely 
cleared of delinquency until the beginning of 1652, 
eight years later. The importance likely to attach to 
him as a Parliamentary convert is also a material 
point for consideration in the question of Cooper's 
motives. 

» Martyn's Life, i. 141. 
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1644—1658. 

Retrospect of public afiairs — ^The war in the "West — Sir A. A. Cooper 
goes into Dorsetshire for the ParliameDt, July 1644— Appointea to 
act with the army as Field Marshal GreDeral — Taking of Wareham — 
Made one of the Dorsetshire Committee for the army — Allowed to 
compound for his estates with a fine of 5002. —Appointed Commander- 
in-chief of the Parliament's forces in Dorsetshire, October 1644 — 
Takes Abbotsbury by storm — Narratives by himself and by one of his 
officers of storming of Abbotsbury— Takes Sturminster and Shaftes- 
bury— I nstnictions of Dorsetshire Committee — Cooper's notes on 
the military condition in Dorsetshire, Wiltshire and Somersetshire, 
November 1644— Letter from Colonel Butler — Want of money — 
Cooper relieves Blake besieged at Taunton, December — Cooper's 
letter to Essex on relief of Taunton — Sie^e of Corfe Castle, 1646 — 
Endeavours unsuccessfully to gain admission into the House of 
Commons on his former petition, September 1645 — Self-denyine 
Onlinance— Termination of Cooper's military service — High Sheriff 
of Wiltshire for the Parliament, 1647— Coo|)er's Diary, 1646-50— 
Story of his advice to Holies to be forbearing with Cromwell — 
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it — Appointed member of the Commission for reforming the' laws, 
January 1652 — House of Commons absolve him from all delin- 
quency, March 1653. 

Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper was far advanced in his 
twenty-third year when, after some ten raonths' service 
on the King's side, he went over to that of the Parlia- 
ment. Here, as in other parts of Dryden's sketch of his 
history in "The Medal," the satirist's animosity has 
outrun accuracy : — 



« 



A martial hero first with early care. 
Blown, like a pigmy, by the winds to war ; 
A beardless chief, a rebel ere a man. 
So young his hatred to his prince began." 
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It may be convenient here to take a short retrospect, 
ind briefly define the present position of affairs between 
the King and the Parliament. The body now exercising 
power and directing war at Westminster, was very 
different from the parliament which had assembled 
there in November 1640. This parliament had, in 
May 1641, legally framed an act to prevent dissolution 
without its own consent The Bishops were excluded 
from the House of Lords by another act, legally passed 
in February 1642. In the same month, an ordinance 
for regulating the militia, agreed to by both Houses, was 
presented to the King, which nominated a lord lien- 
tenant for every county, to obey the orders of the two 
Houses, and to be irremoveable by the King for two 
years. To this ordinance, transferring for two years the 
government of the military force of the nation from the 
King to the two Houses of Parliament, Charles refused 
his assent. The King's rash attempt to arrest Hampden, 
Pym, Holies, Haslerig, and Strode in the House of 
Commons, had hurried Parliament to this militia ordi- 
nance ; and on the King's refusal, the two Houses took 
the matter into their own hands, passed the ordinance 
without the King's consent, and resolved to place the 
kingdom in a posture of defence. Here, then, was one 
definite issue between the King and the two Houses, — 
which should have the control of the military force of 
the nation 1 Other demands were made by the Parlia- 
ment before the Civil War actually began. In the 
meantime, the King had established himself at Tork^ 
and the Lord Keeper Littleton had joined him there, 
carrying with him the Great Seal from Westminster. At 
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York, in June, nineteen propositions were presented to 
the King from the two Houses, containing, among 
others, the following demands : — ^That the appointments 
of all privy councillors and officers of state should be 
subject to approval by the two Houses; that the 
education and marriages of the King's children should 
be under the control of Parliament; that Roman Catholic 
peers should be excluded from the House of Lords; that 
the government and liturgy of the Church should be 
reformed as the two Houses might determine ; that the 
militia and all fortified places should be confided to 
persons approved by the two Houses; and that no 
peers hereafter to be made should sit in parliament 
without the consent of both Houses. To these proposi- 
tions the King's assent could not have been expected. 
Military preparations had already been made on both 
sides, and civil war was inevitable. It began in August. 
Now, the House of Commons sitting at Westminster 
was reduced by the secession of nearly a hundred 
members who adhered to the King, and of the House of 
Lords about forty, only a third of the whole number, 
i-emained at Westminster.^ In 1642 and 1643, fortune 
favoured the King's arms. -The Parliament now, in 
1643, urged the Scotch to come to their aid, declaring 
their eagerness to reform the Church of England on 
Presbyterian principles, and their fear of the King's 
bringing against them an army of papists and foreigners. 
The articles of cessation made by Ormond in Ireland 
with the Roman Catholic rebels, and the bringing over 

^ Hallam, Const. Hist. ii. 203, note ; Sanford's Studies and Illustra- 
tions of the Gresit Rebellion, p. 498. 
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of Irish troops to reinforce the King's armies, added 
fuel to the flames, and angered many of the King's 
friends. The famous treaty known as "The Solemn 
League and Covenant" was concluded between the 
English and Scotch Parliaments : the Covenant, which 
was to be a test of fidelity to the parliamentary cause, 
bound its subscribers to endeavour to preserve the 
Scotch Church as it was, and bring those of England 
and Ireland into conformity with it in government, 
doctrine, and practice ; to labour for the extirpation of 
popery and prelacy; and to preserve the rights and 
privileges of the parliaments, and the libeilies of the 
kingdoms, and the King's person and authority in aid 
of the true religion and liberties of the natioa A Scotch 
army of twenty-one * thousand men now crossed the 
border, in January 1644 The Scotch Commissioners 
at Westminster were joined with a Committee of both 
Houses for direction of affairs ; and to this joint Com- 
mittee was given the name of the Committee of both 
Kingdoms. The King had summoned all his adherents 
of both Houses to assemble as a parliament at Oxford, 
on the twenty-second of January, 1644. There was a 
call of the two Houses on the same day at Westminster; 
thirty-five peers acknowledged this call, and two hun- 
dred and eighty members of the House of Commons 
are said to have attended at Westminster, about a 
hundred more being absent on parliamentary service.^ 

^ This statement is in Whitelocke's Memorials, p. 80. Mr. Hallam 
thinks that there is a mistake in the statement, and that the number 
of adherents of the Parliament was not so great. Mr. Sanford, who 
has examined this portion of English history very laboriously, supports 
Whitelocke's statement (Studies and Illustrations, p. 498.) The two 
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In the middle of May 1644, two parliamentary 
armies left London, under the Earl of Essex and 
Waller, with ulterior destination for the West, but to 
be guided by the movements of the King, who was at 
Oxford. Abingdon and Beading quickly falling into 
their hands, the King, with a small body of attendants, 
leaving his army, suddenly quitted Oxford, where he 
found himself in imminent danger of being besieged. 
He was followed by Waller into Worcestershire, 
managed with great skill and energy to elude Waller's 
pursuit, and within three weeks after his escape from 
Oxford he was again there at the head of his army, 
relieved of the presence of Essex's forces, which had 
gone into Dorsetshire, and thinking himself strong 
enough to cope with Waller's, which would probably 
return in pursuit of him. The King shortly after 
marched out of Oxford to meet WaUer. The two armies 
met, at the end of June, at Cropredy Bridge, where the 
advantage of the fight was with the King. 

In the meantime, Essex had entered Dorsetshire with 
his army ; he quickly retook Weymouth for the Parlia- 
ment, the King's governor, Colonel Ashbumham, who 
had succeeded Cooper, abandoning it immediately on 
Essex's approach, and retiring into Portland Castle ; and 
he then marched to Lyme, which Prince Maurice, who 
had been long besieging it, quitted as soon as he heard 
of the taking of Weymouth, " with some loss of reputa- 
tion," says Clarendon, " for having lain so long with such 

hundred and twenty-eight memhers of the Honse of Commons, whose 
signatures to the League and Covenant in September 1648 are printed 
in a tract in vol. iv of the Somers Tracts, are clearly not all the 
parliamentaiy adherents. 
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a strength before so vile and untenable place without 
reducing it" The defence had been conducted by the 
indomitable Blake, who next maintained an equally 
surprising defence against the royalist besiegers of 
Taunton. Prince Maurice, on abandoning the siege of 
Lyme, put a garrison of five hundred men into Ware- 
ham, and went off to Exeter with the main body of his 
forces. Essex followed him, and Prince Maurice retired 
into Cornwall. The King, no longer troubled by Waller, 
marched into the West after Essex, and ultimately 
discomfited Essex's army in Cornwall. 

Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, in July, was permitted 
by the Parliament to go down into Dorsetshire for mili- 
tary service. He says himself: *' After Weymouth was 
taken in * by the Lord General Essex, the Committee 
for Dorset going into the country, desired Sir Anthony's 
company with them, which he did." ^ 

On the third of August he received a commission to 
command a brigade of horse and foot, with the title of 
Field Marshal General' Cooper's first military service 
was in the taking of Wareham. Together with Colonels 
Sydenham and Jephson, he proceeded to besiege that 
town with twelve hundred horse and foot; and they 
were afterwards joined by Lieutenant-General Middleton, 
with a thousand horse. They began to storm the out- 

1 " Taken in ;" the usual phraae of the time when speaking of 
taking a town : it occurs also m Clarendon. 

" Tou durst not think of taking in a heart 
As soon as yon set down before it." 

Suck LI NO, BrennoraU, 
' Autobiographiciil Sketch. There is an entry in the Commons' 
Journals, July 10, 1644, of permission given to Sir A. A. Cooper 
to go into Dorseuhire. 
'A copy of the commission is among the papers at St Giles's. 
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works on the tenth of August, when the garrison im- 
mediately capitulated, three hundred undeii^king to 
serve the Parliament against the rebels in Ireland.^ The 
governor of Wareham for the King was Colonel O'Brien, 
a brother of Lord Inchiquin, who had lately left the 
King's service for the Parliament in disgust at 
Orraond's cessation with the Irish rebels ; and it is 
supposed that O'Brien had not been hearty to defend 
Wareham. 

Cooper says that he attended, by order of the Dorset- 
shire Committee and Council of war, at the bar of the 
House of Commons, to relate the taking of Wareham, 
but there is no entry to this eflFect in the Journals. His 
statement, however, is doubtless correct. Four days 
after the taking of Wareham, he was added by a vote 
of both Houses to the Committee for governing the 
army in Dorsetshire; and on the same day, his case 
was referred to the Committee for Sequestrations sitting 
at Goldsmiths' Hall, to consider on what terms his 
estates should be restored to him.*^ The Committee 
made a report in a few days, recommending that he 
should be permitted to compound by a payment of five 
hundred pounds, and the House immediately adopted 

^ Autobiographical Sketch ef 1646 ; Rushworth's Collections, pt 8, 
vol. ii. p. 697 ; Vicare's Pari. Chron. iv. 6 ; Whitelocke*s Memorials, 

S. 98 ; Comm. Joum. Aug. 14, 1644. These different accounts vai'y in 
etails, and it is difficult to reconcile them entirely. From the ac- 
counts in Hush worth and Vicars, it would appear that Ck>1onel Syden- 
ham and Sir A. A. Cooper bore the chief part in this action. The 
Commons* Journals recora, August 14, that fetters of thanks were sent 
by the Parliament to Middleton and Jenhson. Cooper was probably 
thanked in person, as he attended at the bar of the House of Commons 
to relate what had been done. 

• Comm. Joum. August 14. Lord Campbell erroneously places the 
taking of Wareham after these votes of August 14, which were the 
rewara of his service. 
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the report* The five hundred pounds were never paid, 
and it appears from a note preserved in the family 
papers, that the fine was discharged by Cromwell, 
thirteen years later, in 1657. 

On October 25, Cooper was appointed Commander-in- 
chief of the Parliament's forces in Dorsetshire,* and he 
took the field with ten regiments of horse and foot, 
fifteen hundred men in all, to encounter Sir Lewis 
Dives of Sherbonie Castle, who was about the same 
time appointed the King's commander-in-chief in 
Dorsetshire.' 

In the meantime the King had followed Essex into 
Cornwall, and there completely defeated him. The 
King then returned to Exeter, and in the beginning of 
October passed into Dorsetshire, and stayed a few days 
at Sherborne.* The Parliament, on receiving the news 
of Essex's disaster, had successively despatched two 
armies under Waller and Manchester, to check the 
King, who now hurried on from Sherborne to attack 
Waller near Andover. Here he gained an advantage 
over Waller : at Newbury, where he fought Waller's 
forces joined with Manchester's, and contended against 
an army double of his own, he neither conquered nor 
was defeated ; and he then carried oft' his army to 
Oxford, arriving there himself on the twenty-third of 
November.* 

^ Comm. Joum. Aug. 22. 

' Autobiographical Sketch. The original commission is at St Giles's. 

' "Sir A. A. Cooper, with fifteen hundred horae and foot from 
several garrisons, tooK the field to encounter Sir Lewis Dives." (White- 
locke's Memorials, p. 109, October 1644.) See also Vicars's Pari. 
Chron. iv. 62. 

* Clarendon, Hist of Rebellion, viU. 148. * Ibid. rilL 164. 
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In the beginning of November, Cooper took by stonn 
a Cavalier garrison at Abbotsbnry, the house of Sir 
John Strangways. A minute and graphic account of 
this action is in existence, written by Cooper himself. 
The following draft of his report to the Committee for 
the Pai^liament for Dorsetshire, in his own handwriting, 
is among the papers in Lord Shaftesbury's possession. 

"Honourable, — ^Yesterday we advanced with your 
brigade to Abbotsbury as a place of great concern, and 
which by the whole council of war was held feasibla 
We came thither just at night, and sent them a summons 
by a trumpeter, to which they returned a slighting 
answer and hung out their bloody flag. Immediately 
we drew out a party of musketeers, with which Major 
Baintun in person stormed the church, into which they 
had put thirteen men, because it flanked the housa 
This after a hot bickering we carried, and took all the 
men prisonei*s. After this we sent them a second 
summons under our hands that they might have fair 
quarter if they would accept it, otherwise they must 
expect none if they forced us to a storm. But they 
were so gallant that they would admit of no treaty, so 
that we prepared ourselves for to force it, and accord- 
ingly fell on. The business was extreme hot for above 
six hours ; we were forced to burn down an outgate 
to a court before we could get to the house, and then 
our men rushed in through the fire and got into the hall 
porch, where with furse fagots they set fire on it, and 
plied the windows so hard with small shot that the 
enemy durst not appear in the low rooms : in the mean- 
time one of our guns played on the other side of the 
house, and the gunners with fire balls and granadoes 
with scaling ladders endeavoured to fire the second 
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stoiy, but, that not taking effect, onr soldiers were 
forced to wrench open the windows with ii*on bars, and, 
pouring in fagota of furse fired, set the whole hoiLse in a 
flaming fire, so that it was not possible to be quenched, 
and then they cried for quarter ; but we having bet ^ 
divers men before it, and considering how many garrisons 
of the same nature we were to deal with, I gave com- 
mand thei*e should be none given, but they should be 
kept into the house, that they and their garrison might 
fall together, which the soldiers with a great deal of 
alacrity would have performed, but that Colonel and 
Major Sidenham, riding to the other side of the house, 
gave them quaiter ; upon which our men fell into the 
house to plunder and could not be by any of their com- 
manders drawn out, though they were told the enemy's 
magazine was near the fire and, if they stayed, would 
prove their ruin, which accordingly fell out, for the 
powder taking fire blew up all that were in the house, 
and blew four score that were in the court a yard from 
the groimd, but hurt only two of them. Mr. Darby was 
of the number, but not hurt. We had hurt and killed 
by the enemy not fifteen, but I fear four times that 
number will not satisfy for the last mischance. Captain 
Heathcock and Mr. Cooper (who did extreme bravely) 
were both slain by the blow of the powder. Captain 
Gorge, a very gallant young gentleman, is hurt in the 
head with a freestone from the church tower and shot 
through the ankle, but we hope will live. Lieutenant 
Kennett to Major Peutt, who behaved himself very 
well, was blown up with the powder and slain ; and 
Lieutenant Hill, who went a volunteer and was sent in 
to get out the soldiers, was blown up with the rest, yet 
since we have taken him strongly ' out of the rubbish 

^ So in the manuKcript, apparently ; the meaning mubt be *'loat" 
' So in the manuampt 
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and hope to preserve him. The house is burnt down to 
the ground, and could not be saved. We have prisoners 
Colonel James Strangways, Major Coles, and three 
captains, besides a hundred foot soldiers and thirty 
horse, all Strangways his whole regiment. Sir William 
Waller's officers all of them have behaved themselves 
extreme gallantly, and more than could be expected in 
their readiness and observance for your commands ; we 
cannot say to whom you owe the most thanks, only 
Lieutenant-Colonel Oxford we are extremely obliged to 
for his nobleness in joining in this expedition, though 
without command, only on our entreaty. Captain Starr 
and Captain Woodward behaved themselves extremely 
well. Our men are so worn out with duty and this mis- 
chance that we are necessitated to retire to Dorchester 
to refresh them. If you have anything in particular to 
command us, we shall most readily obey you. To- 
morrow we have a council of war of all the officers, and 
then we shall conclude of what may be of most advan- 
tage to your service, and by God's blessing will faith- 
fully prosecute it Colonel Sidenham has yet afforded 
us no ammunition ; all his men are supplied from us 
hitherto besides. He makes not up his regiment either 
of horse or foot ; he has withdrawn one more company 
this day. We have given him orders that all the 
prisoners that are officers should be sent to you. We 
humbly desire you will be pleased to consent to no 
exchange for any of them until Haynes be exchanged. 

"A. A. COOPBK." 

Another accoimt of the storming of Abbotsbury has 
been preserved in Vicars's Parliamentary Chronicle, 
written by an officer who was under Cooper in the 
engagement, and who speaks with the highest admira- 
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tion of Cooper*8 gallantry. ** About the eighth of this 
instant November," says Vicars, " we received credible 
information out of the West by a letter from a com- 
mander of note and quality, of the storming and taking 
of a strong garrison of the enemy's, which was Sir John 
Strangwaies his house in Dorsetshire, and had been a very 
ill neighbour to our renowned garrison of Lime, which 
service was most bravely performed by that valiant and 
loyal patriot, Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, Commander- 
in-chief for the Parliament in that county." The letter 
is as follows; it confirms Cooper's account in all 
material particulars ; the name of the officer who wrote 
it I have not discovered : — 

" Sir, — We marched from Dorchester to Abbotsbury, 
where Colonel James Strangewayes and all his regiment 
were in garrison; they held both the house and the 
church which joined to the house : it was night before 
we summoned it^ and they in a scorn refused the 
summons of Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, a very active 
and noble gentleman, and Commander-in-chief, where- 
upon he sent his Major-General with a considerable 
party against the church, who presently assaulting it 
took it and all the men in it prisoners, without the loss 
of one man of our own. After this we summoned them 
in writing, the second time, to yield on fair quarter or 
else to expect no mercy, if they forced us to storm 
them. To this also they disdained to return an answer; 
upon which denial we fell on, and after as hot a storm 
as ever I heard of, for six hours together, it pleased Ood 
at last to give us the place. When by no other means 
we could get it, we found a way by desperately flinging 
in fired turf-fagots into the windows. And the fight 

VOL. L F 
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then grew so hot that our said Commander-in-chief (who 
to his perpetual renown behaved most gallantly in this 
service) was forced to bring up his men within pistol- 
shot of the house, and could hardly then get them to 
stay and stand the brunt, yet in all this time (God be 
praised) we had but three men killed and some few 
wounded. Now when as by the foresaid hot assault 
half of the house was on a light fire,^ and not to be 
quenched, then at length Colonel James Strangways 
called out for quarter, which our Commander-in-chief 
was resolved no man in the house should have, in 
regard they had so desperately and disdainfully scorned 
his summons, and also in regard that the Cavaliers' 
custom was observed to be to keep such paltry houses 
and pilfering garrisons against any of our armies, that 
they might thereby be sure to do us mischief, and (by 
reason of our observed clemency) to have their lives at 
last granted to them ; but some of our commanders 
upon one side of the house, contrary to the mind of 
our said Commander-in-chief, and against the opinion of 
all the officers, in his absence had given them quarter, 
which being granted them, we instantly rushed into the 
house, which being on a light fire and their magazine in 
it (I believe rather accidentally than, as some reported, 
purposely and treacherously), to set on fire four or five 
barrels of gunpowder, and blew up between thirty and 
forty of our men ; yet, the Lord be blessed, myself and 
the rest were even miraculously preserved. 

" We took prisoners Colonel James Strangewayes, Sir 
John Strangewayes his son, govemour of this garrison, 
his Major and three Captains : and not three of his 
whole regiment but were either killed or taken, and the 
house was wholly burnt down to the ground, and we 
thereby freed of a pestilent and pernicious neighbour. 

* "A light fire," an old expression for "a bright fire." 
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Colonel Brnen and Mr. Crompton behaved themselves 
very worthily in this action, and Captain Starre incom- 
parably bravely. 

" Yours, 

"C. A."i 

Soon after the taking of Abbotsbury, Cooper marched 
to Sturminster, and the royalists evacuated the castle 
on his approach : thence he marched to Shaftesbury, 
and forced the royalist garrison of that town to quit* 
The following instructions to Cooper from the Com- 
mittee for Doi-setshire, without other date than " Poole, 
eight at night, 1644," were probably written in November, 
between the taking of Abbotsbury and the expedition to 
Shaftesbury : — 

" Noble Sib, — We have received your letter and have 
considered the particulars. In that which concerns the 
altering your quarters, we hold it most fit to be resolved 
on by the council of war upon the place, according as 
you have intelligence of the motions of the enemy. 
Only we shall intimate that, before Shaston^ be resolved 
on, it may be considered how safe a retreat may be 
made, if a body of the enemy's horse advances to 

Blandford We are very sensible of the necessity 

of supplying the soldiers with some money, and have 
sent you twenty pound, whereof we are fain to borrow 
ten. If we had more, you may be assui-ed those should 
not want that deserve so well and are so modest in their 
demands. You are now in a convenient quarter to raise 
money on malignants, therefore we desire you to make 

1 Vican's ParL Chron. iv. 67. This work is so scarce that I maj be 
excused for extracting the whole of a letter so cloeely connected with 
Shaftesbni^'s history. 

* Autobiographical Sketch of 1646. * Shaftesbury. 

f2 
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use of the opportunity to the best advantage, and you 
shall be confident of our approbation. We have nothing 
else at present but that we are, 

" Your very loving Friends, 

Tho. Eble, Elias Bond, 
Ki. Brodripp, Tho. Henley, 
El Burie, El Eow. 

"Poole, eight at night, 1644."i 

These instructions show great straits for money. The 
following memoranda were probably written about the 
same time by Cooper for the Governor of Poole :^ — 

" 1. That if they cannot immediately send us a supply 
of horse, that orders be forthwith sent for the • with- 
drawing the Sussex foot, and that the rest be disposed 
into their several garrisons. The keeping them together 
in a body does devour that provision should be sent into 
the garrisons and destroys the county, besides these few 
horse we have (being not above a hundred) are wholly 
taken up with providing for them. 

" 2. That if a considerable party of horse, suflScient to 
relieve Taunton, cannot be sent us presently, we desire 
that some few may be spared, with which added to 
those we have already we shall be able to victual our 
garrisons ^nd subsist in the county. However, we 
shall be better able to subsist without than with the 
Sussex foot. 

" 3. Under a thousand horse it will be now difficult to 
relieve Taunton, the enemy having received the addition 

' From Lord Shaftesbury's papers at St Giles's. 

s They are among the family papers at St. Giles's, in Shaftesbury's 
handwriting, without any date, and with the heading, "Memo- 
randums for the Governor of Poole." They must have been written im 
November 1644. 
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of a hundred horse lately from the King's simj under 
Colonel Cooke, so that with those horse that lie near 
Salisbury they are able to march fifteen hundred horse 
and dragoons. 

"4 The enemy being resolved to fortify round the 
skirts of Somerset, as Sherbom, Sturten Candell, Shafton, 
to make it a safe quai-ter for his retreat and to drive all 
the parts of the counties of Dorset and Wilts unto their 
quarters, being i*esolved both their horse and foot shall, 
if they be forced to retire, live on the skins of these 
two counties, — quaere, whether it will not be necessary 
for us to garrison Hooke House,^ and, if we cannot force 
them from Shafton or Sherborn, to garrison in some 
other strong houses near those places by which their 
incursions may be restrained 

"5. The enemy being possessed of Ivychurch and 
Langford Houses, from which they make perpetual 
inroads into the eastern part of our country, and bring 
the northern part of Wiltshire into contribution to them, 
— quasre, whether we should not garrison Falston House,^ 
by which we are sure to cut them off from troubling 
this county, besides we shall gain the contribution of a 
considerable part of Wiltshire. 

•' 6. Qu8e;^, whether it be not absolutely necessary to 
pluck down the town of Wareham, it being impossible 
for us to victual ; if Sir W. Waller ever draw away his 
foot, the town is left naked and exposed to the pleasure 
of the enemy, who will certainly possess it unless it can 

^ Hooke House, near Be&ininster, the property of the Marquis of 
Winchester, the celebrated defender of his nouae in Hampshire, Basing. 
Hooke House was burnt down in 1647. (Hutchins*s Hist, of Dorset, 
i. 494.) 

* Lndlois' mentions Falston House as ffarrisoned for the Parliament 
In 1645, with one of his relatives, Migor William Ludlow, as governor. 
(Memoirs, L pp. 148, 168.) Falston, Ivychurch, and Lanffford Houses 
were all near Salisbury. Langford belonged to Lord Uorges; it is 
now called Longford, and belongs to the Earl of Radnor. 
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be made no town. And there can be no argument 
against the demolishing it, being extremely mean-built, 
and the inhabitants almost all dreadful malignants, be- 
sides the keeping it will certainly starve more honest 
men than the destroying it will undo knaves. 

" 7. A few foot in Lulworth with a troop of horse will 
keep Corfe far better than Wareham. And the lesser 
number of foot we keep, the more horse and dragoons 
we shall be able to maintain, with which the business 
of this county must be done. 

"8. If they are unwilling to destroy the town of 
Wareham, it may be left for a horse quarter ; and 
they have direction, when they are forced to quit it, 
to set it on fire. 

" 9. That the horse of the county be all reduced into 
a regiment, and there may be two troops allowed the 
governors of Poole and Weymouth, Weymouth troop to 
be commanded by Major Sydenham, otherwise it will be 
impossible to keep them together or in any command. 

" 10. That the Committee name whom they will have 
to be colonel of their horse, and that they will assign 
how many troops he will allow in the regiment and 
whose troops these shall be, and that they will send to 
my Lord General for a commission for the colonel. 

"11. That there be twenty musketeei's in every troop 
and a full troop of dragoons at least in the regiment." 

A letter to Sir Anthony from London, November 5, 
1644, from Mr. John Collins, who appears to have 
had the charge of his private affairs, mentions that 
no step is being taken at Goldsmiths' Hall for the 
recovery of his composition-fine of five hundred pounds, 
and speaks of law-business still pending in the Court of 
Wards : — 
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"Upon my late speech with Mr. Allen,* I find no 
other but that your business at their Hall rests in peace. 
In the Court of Wards business nothing stirs as yet. 
In the matter of indictment of your tenants the City 
solicitor is someway calling upon it, but I have used 
some means lately to allay him, and, if that hold not, I 
must get the Couiii moved for a further postponement 
until the next term." 

The following letter to Cooper from Colonel Butler, 
who commanded at Wareham, and was directing the 
siege of Corfe, again shows the great want of money 
with the Parliament's forces in Dorsetshire. 

" Sir, — I have written in a former letter the three foot 
of Colonel Raynesborough's are immediately to be drawn 
off for Abingdon ; the men are loth to leave the siege if 
they may have money and provision. To-morrow they 
expect pay, for they buy all by the penny. I beseech 
you do what may be done to send money with all speed, 
for it is a business of great concernment, and I likewise 
beseech you to do what you may for Mrs. Squib. We 
have sent to Poole and Weymouth for men and ammu- 
nitioa I pray you do your utmost to second our 
desires, and in sending to London, but especially send 
money, and now be doing for your country and for 
God's cause. A little now will be worth a great deal here- 
after. I pray send money, money ; and that will take 
Corfe Castle, which is in no strong condition. 

" Sir, I am, 

** Your faithful servant, 
*' Warham, Dec. 18, 1644. Robt. Butler. 

•* To my honoured friend Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
at Wimbome, these present" 

^ Doubtless Alderman Allen, an active Parliamentarian. 
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In December, Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper received 
orders from the Parliament to proceed with all his 
Dorsetshire forces to the relief of Taunton, where Blake, 
who had before so gallantly defended Lyme, was main- 
taining another equally gallant defence against the 
royalists under great disadvantages. Cooper, who had 
the chief command, was joined in this expedition by a 
force imder Major-General Holborn, and Edmund 
Ludlow also joined with two hundred horse from Wilt- 
shire.^ The besiegers immediately retired on the arrival 
of this relieving force. Cooper wrote to the Earl of 
Essex from Taunton, announcing the easy success of 
the expedition : — 

" May rr please your Excellency, — The last night 
we brought aU our carriages safe to Taunton with our 
horse. We find the castle in no great want of victual, 
only of powder and salt. The town began to be in great 
distress, and it almost a miracle to us that they should 
adventure to keep the town, their works being for the 
most part but pales and hedges, and no line about the 
town. The enemy endeavoured twice to force it, but 
were repulsed ; and since they have only kept them in 
by a quartering round about the town at a mile or two 
distance. Notwithstanding, the townsmen made daily 
sallies and got in store of victuals, without which it had 
been impossible for them to maintain such numbers of 
unnecessary people. The enemy on Friday last have 

1 Autobiog. Sketch. Ludlow, i. 185 ; Vicara's Pari. Chron. iv. 77. It 
would appear from the accounts in Ludlow and Vicars, that Holbom 
had the chief command, but Cooper distinctly states in his thoroughly 
reliable Autobiographical Sketch of 1646, that he had a commission 
from Essex to command in chief. Holbom made various marauding 
excursions (gainst garrisoned houses about Taunton. See the passage 
in Vicars referred to. 
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quitted their garrisons in Wellington, Wyrwail/ and 
Cokam Houses ; the two last they have burnt, and as I 
saw him they have quitted Chidock House, whether it 
be out of fear or to make a body able to encounter with 
us, we cannot yet imderstand ; but Sir Lewis Dives his 
running up with his horse to the Bridgewater forces 
argues the latter ; however, we are in a very good condi- 
tion, if they receive no assistance from the King's army, 
which we most fear ; this country being of so great im- 
port to the enemy that it will be worth their engaging 
their whole army, which may prove a successfcd design 
to them, if we have not a considerable strength ready on 
all motions of the enemy to advance to our assistance. 
I shall only humbly offer this to your Excellency's con- 
sideration, to whose commands I shall always render 
myself faithful and obedient, as becometh your Excel- 
lency's most devoted, most humble servant, 

"Anthony Ashley Coopek."* 

This letter was read in the House of Commons on 
December 24, and was copied by Sir Simonds D'Ewes 

* So in the manoBcript ; Wjrrwail may be Worthele near Plymouth. 
Cokam House iit Coleombe near Colvton in Devonshire, and belonged 
to Sir John Pole, Chidock or < hideock House belonged to Mr. Arundel, 
a Roman Catholic. Wellington House was burnt down by the royalists 
in the next year. 

s This letter is in Sir S. D'Ewes's Diary, preserred in the British 
Museum, HarL MSS.166, n. 1696. It was first printed by the author in 
the "Memoirs, Letters ana Speeches, Ac. of Earl of Shaftesbury/* JiMrfT 
There is an entry in the Commons' Journals, December 24, 1644 : ** A 
letter from Orchard from Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper directed to mj 
Lord General, concerning the relief of Taunton, was this day read 
Ordered, that it be referred and earnestly recommended from this 
House to the Committee of both Kingdoms, to send a new, speedy, 
and considerable supply of forces into uie West." It is also stated m 
Whitelocke's Memonsls, Deo. 23, 1644, p. 121 : «* Letters from Sir 
A. A. Cooper informed of thtf relief of Taunton town and castle, held 
out to admiration by Colonel Blake, notwithstanding his great want of 
ammunition ^nd provisions, and that the works there were inoon- 
sideimble." 
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into his Diary. The letter was not entered in the 
Journals. It is a striking and amusing specimen of the 
way in which Shaftesbury's character has been prejudiced 
by biographers, that Lord Campbell, — ^who had never 
seen the letter, and knew no more than was to be learnt 
from the simple notices in the Journals of the House 
of Commons and in Whitelocke's Memorials, that Sir 
Anthony Ashley Cooper had written a letter concerning 
the relief of Taunton, — ^has said, imaginatively, that "he 
wrote a flaming account of the exploit to the Parlia- 
ment, taking greater credit to himself than Cromwell in 
his despatch announcing his victory at Dunbar." A 
more modest and plain statement than that of Cooper^s 
letter on this occasion can hardly be conceived. The 
House of Commons resolved, after the reading of 
Cooper's letter to Essex, that the Committee of both 
Kingdoms should be urged to send speedily a strong 
reinforcement to Taunton ; and Waller and Oliver 
Cromwell were ordered into the West in the end of 
February for the relief of Taunton. 

Thus ended the year 1644, a year of great miUtaiy 
activity for Cooper. The next year was passed more 
tranquilly. The following is his own account in his 
Autobiographical Sketch, written in January 1646, of 
his proceedings during 1645 : — 

"In May he received divers commissions from the 
Committee of the West, the chief of which was to 
command in chief the forces they designed to beleaguer 
Corfe Castle, which forces he was to receive from 
Colonel Weldon, who then commanded in the West; 
but when Sir Anthony came into the country, he found 
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Weldon blocked up by Goring, so that being not sup- 
plied with men, he was forced to return. In June he 
went with his lady to Tunbridge, where he for six 
weeks drank the waters. In September his lady went 
to Oxted, in Surrey, to her aunt Capel's,^ where her 
mother also was, and they both sojourned there. In 
October he went down into the country, and sat with 
the Committee constantly, most commonly as chair- 
man. In December he was employed by the Committee, 
with Colonel Bingham, to the General, who lay then at 
Autree,' in Devon, to obtain an assistance of force 
towards the besieging Corfe Castle, which they ob- 
tained.' In the end of this month he returned to 
Oxted in Surrey." 

This is the concluding passage of the Autobiogra- 
phical Sketch prefixed to the Diary, which begins on 
January 1, 1646. Cooper's military service had come 
to an end. It was, doubtless, terminated by that new- 
modelling of the army in 1645 which was attended by the 
Self-denying Ordinance, and which substituted Fairfax 
for Essex as Commander-in-chief, gave Cromwell gi*eat 
advancement, and removed most of the Presbyterian 
leaders from commands in the army, replacing them 
by Independents. As Cooper had not been admitted a 
member of the House of Commons on his petition, the 
Self-denying Ordinance probably did not apply to him ; 

* Lady Capel, siater of Lord Keeper Coventry's second wife : she 
was wife of Sir Heury Capel, knight, of Hadham, Herts, and had been 
prerioQsly married to Sir Thomas Hoskins of Oxted. 

* Ottery St. Mary ; the Qeneral was Fairfax, who had now sac- 
ceeded Essex. 

* Corfe Castle surrendered after a long siege, in April of next year, 
to Colouel Bingham. Mr. Martyn and Lord Campbell orroneoiialy 
sUte that Sir A. A. Cooper took Corfe in 1044. 
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but he had connected himself with the Presbyterians 
on his coming over to the Parliament, and he was 
precisely one of the class of officers whom the promoters 
of the " New Model '* of the army did not desire to 
include in the new arrangements. It is certain that he 
had no quarrel with the Parliament, or with its officers 
in the West. This is sufficiently proved by his own 
account of his proceedings during the year 1645, which 
has been quoted, and by his subsequent unintermitted 
attention to various local duties in the service of the 
Parliament.^ 

In the autumn of 1645, after he had ceased to serve 
as an officer of the army, Sir Anthony made an attempt 
to obtain admission as a member of the parliament 
through his original petition for Downton. An entry 
in the Journals informs us that, on September 1, Sir 
Walter Erie was ordered by the House to report on 
a future day concerning Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper's 
election. But there is no subsequent entry of a report. 
Cooper was not admitted.^ The explanation of his 
failure is, doubtless, to be found in the ordinance, 
which had been passed in the previous year, that no 
peer or commoner who had been in the King's quarters 
should be admitted again to sit in either House. 
Whitelocke records, on September 18 of this year. 



^ Lord Campbell, whose biography was written on the plan of 
imagining a bad motive for every action, says : *' He was suddenly 
satiated with military slory, and after this brilliant campaign never 
again appeared in the neld : whether he retired from some affront, or 
mere caprice, is not certainly known." 

' The other seat for Downton, held by Sir Edward Griffin, who 
adhered to the King, was at this time declared vacant, and a new writ 
was issued, September 1645. 
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that " Sir A. A. Cooper professed his great affection to 
the Parliament, and his enmity to the King's party 
from whom he had revolted, and was now in great 
favour and trust with the Parliament" This probably 
refers to some declaration of political faith made in 
support of his endeavour to gain admission to sit for 
Downton. 

The seven or eight years which followed were passed 
in comparative tranquillity, and were chiefly occupied 
with the business of private life and performance of 
local duties. Excluded from Parliament, Cooper ac- 
cepted all the events and changes which these years 
witnessed, and submitted to the mutilated and reduced 
Parliament as the existing authority, and acted under 
its orders. It is much to be r^retted that his Diaty, 
which extends from the beginning of 1646 to the 
middle of 1650, is little more than a meagre chronicle 
of visits, journeys, domestic incidents, and pecuniary 
transactions, and does not contain one single comment 
on any of the great political events which are crowded 
into this period: for these years witnessed the entire 
defeat of the royal cause and the disruption of the 
victorious parliamentary party, the humiliation of the 
Presbyterians by the Independents and of the Parlia- 
ment by the army, the consolidation of Oliver Crom- 
well's power, the trial and execution of the King, and 
the establishment of a Commonwealth, without King 
or House of Lords, under the supremacy of the small 
remnant to which military violence had reduced the 
House of Commons, and which history has branded 
with the nickname of the Rump. 
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Though Cooper conformed always to the authority 
of the actual sovereign power, it is certain that his pre- 
dilections and chief personal relations were with the 
members of the Pi'esbyterian party. At the time of the 
Bestoration he was regarded one of this party. A story 
is told, which may have some truth in it, of his having 
endeavoured at the beginning of the contest between 
the Presbyterian majority in the House of Commons 
and the army, which ended in the forced exclusion of 
the Presbyterian members, to moderate the zeal of 
Holies against Cromwell. The incident referred to in 
the following story, which is related by Locke, was in 
the spring of 1647; it is told by him, however, vdth 
that tone of evident exaggeration of Cooper's im- 
portance which characterises the whole of Locke's frag- 
ment of a memoir. The King was now vanquished, and 
a prisoner in the care of the Scotch Commissioners and 
army. The House of Commons wished to reduce their 
army, and to despatch a portion for service in Ireland 
The army, assembled near Safiron Walden, clamoured 
for payment of arrears, and an imperious petition was 
presented from the army by three emissaries at the bar 
of the Housa The House passed a resolution in dis- 
approval of the petition- Another was set on foot in 
the army, when a motion was made in the House of 
Commons by Holies to declare the petition seditious, 
and its promoters traitors ; and there was private talk 
of calling Cromwell to account. Cromwell left the 
House while the discussion was proceeding, and went 
straight to the army. Locke's story is as follows : — 

"It happened one morning that Sir A. A Cooper, 
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calling on Mr. Holies on his way to the House, as he 
often did, he found him in a great heat against Crom- 
well, who had then the command of the army, and a 
great interest in it The provocation may he read at 
large in the pamphlets of that time, for which Mr. Holies 
was resolved, he said, to bring him to punishment 
Sir A. A. Cooper dissuaded him all he could from any 
such attempt, showing him the danger of it, and told 
him it would be sufficient to remove him out of the 
way by sending him with a command into Ireland. 
This Cromwell, as things stood, would be glad to 
accept ; but this would not satisfy Mr. Holies. When 
he came to the House the matter was brought into 
debate, and it was moved that Cromwell and those 
guilty with him should be punished. Cromwell, who 
was in the House, no sooner heard this, but he stole 
out, took horse, and rode immediately to the army, 
which, as I remember, was at Triplow Heath ; there he 
acquainted them what the Presbyterian party was a 
doing in the House, aud made such use of it to them 
that they, who were before in the power of the Parlia- 
ment, now united together under Cromwell, who imme- 
diately led them away to London, giving out menaces 
against Holies and his party as they march, who with 
Stapleton and some others were fain to fly ; and thereby 
the Independent party becoming the stronger, they, as 
they called it, purged the House, and turned out all the 
Presbyterian party. Cromwell, some time after, meet- 
ing Sir A. A. Cooper, told him, I am beholden to you 
for your kindness to me; for you, I hear, were for 
letting me go without punishment, but your friend, 
God be thanked, was not wise enough to take your 
advice." ^ 

* Locke's Works, ix. 278. See for an account of what passed in the 
House, April 30, 1647, Ludlow, i 196, and HoUes's Memoirs, p. 89. 
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This story, as told, contains several historical in- 
accuracies, such as occur in other parts of Locke's 
memoir.^ Fairfax was at the time General-in-chief, not 
Cromwell; and no motion appears to have been made 
in the House against CromwelL There is apparent 
confusion between the proceedings against Holies, 
Stapleton, and other Presbyterian members in 1647 and 
the violent general " purge " by the army in December 
1648. But it is quite probable that Cooper tried to 
temper HoUes's zeal, and that Cromwell afterwards 
spoke of the matter to Cooper. 

Cooper was high sheriff of Wiltshire for the Parlia- 
ment during the year 1647, and leave was given him 
to reside out of the county during the year of his 
shrievalty.* 

Some passages of his Diary extending from January 
1, 1646, to July 10, 1650, are here selected, which have 
interest in connexion with his life and character, or 
with the habits of the time. 

On February 5, 1646, Cooper records a surgical ope- 
ration : — " I had a nerve and vein cut by Gell and 
two more, for which I was forced to keep my chamber 
twelve days." On February 12, " I had another nerve 
and vein cut" 

On April 1, 1646, he mentions that two Dorsetshire 
boys of his neighbourhood, fifteen years old each, 
bound themselves to him foi: seven years for his plan- 
tation in Barbadoes, to receive 5^. each at the end of 
the time. 

1 See note, pp. 40-42. 

s Comm. Joum. Dec. 1, 1646, Jan. 6, 1647 ; and see fhrther on, p. 82. 
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The Dorsetshire quarter sessions were held on the 
seventh and eighth of April, "this time kept at 
Dorchester, and not at Sherborne, for security." The 
magistrates did bloody work : " Nine hanged ; only 
three burnt in the hand," is Cooper's summary of their 
deeds. 

A few days after, the Dorsetshire Committee, of 
which Cooper was one, "sat in the Shire Hall, at 
Dorchester, by the ordinance for punishing pressed 
soldiers that ran away on the 15th of January last, 
when three were condemned to die, two to run the 
gantelope,^ two to be tied neck and heels and one to 
stand with a rope about his neck." 

On July 27, there is an entry of a domestic incident : 
" My wife miscarried of a boy ; she had gone twenty 
weeks. Her brother John* in jest threw her against 
a bedstaffy which hurt her so that it caused this." 

In August he attended the assizes at Salisbury and 
Dorchester, being, he says, in the commission of oyer 
and terminer for the whole circuit The judges were 
Mr. Justice RoUe and Serjeant Godbolt. On August 
10, the assizes began at Salisbury, and Cooper took the 
oaths as a justice of the peace for Wiltshire. 

" August 11 : Sir John Danvers came and sat with us. 
Seven condemned to die; four for horse-steaUng, two 
for robbery, one for killing his wife, he broke her neck 
with his hands; it was proved that, he touching her 
body the day after, her nose bled fresh ; four burnt in 

1 Old spelling of gaurUlei or gantUi. The word ia said to l>e of 
Dutch origin ; yanty all, and lopen^ to ruxL 

* John Coventry, the eldest of the Lord Keeper's sons by his 
second wife ; see p. 88. 

VOL. I. O 
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the hand, one for felony, three for manslaughter; the 
same sign followed one of them of the corpse bleeding. 
"August 12.— I jmd the Sheriff of Wilts begged the 
life of one Prichett, one of those seven condemned, 
because he had been a Parliament soldier. I waited on 
the judges to Dorchester." 

At Dorchester the assizes terminated on the four- 
teenth : — 

" Five condemned to die, two women for murdering 
their children, one of them a married woman ; one for 
murder, one for robbery, one for horse-stealing : three 
burnt in the hand, one for manslaughter, two for felony. 
Chibbett condemned for horse-stealing. The Justices 
begged his reprieve, he having been a faithful soldier to 
the State." 

A few days after, on the seventeenth, he went 
Bryanston bowling-green, where he " bowled all day." 

On October 1 he mentions : — " I went to Shaftesbury 
to the council of war for Massey's brigade, and got them 
removed out of Dorset." The Parliament had ordered 
that this brigade should be disbanded.^ 

In December, he enters : — 

" I was by both Houses of Parliament made High 
Sheriff of the county of Wilts. I was by ordinance of 
Parliament made one of the committee for Dorset and 
Wilts, for Sir Thomas Fairfax his army's contribution," 

In March of next year, 1647, he attended the judges 
as sheriff, at the Wiltshire assizes : — 

" March 13 : The judges came into Salisbury, Justice 

^ Ludlow*8 Memoirs, i. 181. 
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Roles^ and Serjeant Godbolt They went hence the 17th 
day. I had sixty men in liveries, and kept an ordinary 
for all gentlemen at Lawes his,^ four shillings and two 
shillings for blew men. I paid for all. There were 
sixteen condemned to die, whereof fourteen suffered. 
George Philips condemned for stealing a horse ; I got 
his reprieve, and another for the like offence was re- 
prieved by the judge. Three more were burnt in the 
hand, then condemned." 

On March 29, he and his wife had another disap- 
pointment — "My wife mi8carried of a child she was 
eleven weeks gone with." 

During this month of March, Cooper adds, " I raised 
the country twice, and beat out the soldiers designed 
for Ireland who quartered on the county without order, 
and committed many robberies." These were very likely 
soldiers of the disbanded Massey's brigade, of whom 
Ludlow says that many gave trouble in Wiltshii-e, and 
idtimately enlisted themselves to serve against the rebels 
in Ireland, the Parliament having sent instructions and 
officers for that purpose.* 

In June he took his wife to Bath, where she stayed 
dxe weeks. "June 15: We came to Bath, where my 
wife made use of the Cross bath, for to strengthen her 
against miscarriage." 

The August Wiltshire assizes began at Salisbury on 
the fourteenth and ended on the eighteenth. The 
judges this time were Godbolt, now a Judge of the 

1 Mr. Jastice Rolle, afterwards made Cbicf Justice of the King's 
Bench, in 1648. He was one of the two judges seized in their beds at 
Salisbury, in Penruddocke's royalist rising in 1655, and had then a 
narrow escape of his life. 

' Lawes's. * Ludlow's Memoirs, i. 181. 

a 9. 
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Common Pleas,* and Seijeant Wild, afterwards Chief 
Baron. " Four condemned to die : one for a robbery, 
two for horse-stealing, one for inurder. Luke, that was 
for the i-obbery, I got his reprieva" Cooper adds, "I 
kept my ordinary at the Angel, four shillings for the 
gentlemen, two for their men, and a cellar." 

On November 12, there is a curious entry of a spe- 
culation : — " The little ship called the ' Eose,' wherein 
I have a quarter part, which went to Guinea, came to 
town this term (blessed be God !). She has been out 
about a year, and we shall but make our money." 

On the twenty-ninth: — "My wife was delivered at 
seven o'clock in the evening of a dead maid child ; she 
was within a fortnight of her time." 

For the first half of the year 1648, Cooper had 
attacks of ague. On February 14 he enters in his 
Diary, " I fell sick of a tertian ague, whereof I had but 
five fits, through the mercy of the Lord." This ague 
prevented his sitting with the judges at the assizes in 
March. He had ceased to be Sheriff of Wiltshire, 
having received his writ of discharge on February 11 
from his imcle Tooker, who succeeded him. Again, on 
April 29, there is an entry : " I fell sick of a tertian 
ague, whereof I had but two fits, through the mercy of 
the Lord." 

In July he was made a commissioner of the ordinance 
of Parliament for a rate for Ireland for Dorsetshire, and 
also, by ordinance of Parliament, was made one of the 
commissioners for the militia in Dorsetshire. 

1 He had been made a Judge, April 30, 1647: he died in the next 
year. (Foss's Judges, vi. 818.) 
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The ordinance for the trial of Charles the Krst waa 
passed by the House of Commons on the sixth of 
January, 1649. The trial began on the twentieth ; on 
the twenty-seventh sentence was passed, and on the 
thirtieth the King was executed. Even this great event 
elicits no mention in Cooper's Diary. He was travelling 
at the time, and he merely notes his movements. On 
the twenty-ninth, the day before the execution, he left 
his house at Wimborne St Giles to go to London, and' 
on the thirtieth he travelled from Andover to Bagshot. 
The entries in the Diary are these : — " January 29 : I 
began my journey to London/ and went to Andover. 
— 30 : I went to Bagshot — 31 : T came to London, and* 
lodged at Mr. Guidott's, in Lincoln's Inn Fields." This 
is all. 

In the next month he records : " I was made by the 
States a justice of peace of quorum for the counties of 
Wilts and Dorset, and of oyer and terminer for the 
western circuit." 

In July 1649, a heavy domestic calamity befell him, 
the sudden death of his wife : — 

" July 10 : My wife, just as she was sitting down to 
supper, fell suddenly into an apoplectical convulsion fit. 
She recovered that fit after some time, and spoke and 
kissed me, and complained only in the head, but feU 
again in a quarter of an hour, and then never came to 
speak again, but continued in fits and slumbers until 
next day. At noon she died ; she was with child the 
fourth time, and within six weeks of her tiraa" 

She had had no child bom alive. They had been 
married nine years and a half. Cooper^s glowing and 
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touching eulogium of his wife, which here follows in 
the Diary, has been already quoted.^ 

In little more than nine months Cooper was again 
married. One of the Ijist entries in his Diary records 
his marriage, on April 25, 1650, with the Lady Frances 
Cecil, sister of the Earl of Exeter, a royalist nobleman. 

A few days before this marriage, on April 19, Cooper 
entered in his Diary : "I laid the first stone of my house 
at St. Giles's." » 

After the execution of Charles the First, Cooper con- 
tinued obedient to the existing supreme authority, acted 
as a magistrate, took the engagement to be faithful to 
the new Commonwealth without King or House of 
Ix)rds, and acted as a commissioner to administer the 
engagement in Dorsetshire. He mentions in the Diary 
that he was sworn as a magistrate for the counties of 
WDts and Dorset, and acted for the first time since the 
King's death, on August 16, 1649, — about a month after 
the loss of his first wife. He subscribed the engage- 
ment, with a number of his brother magistrates, at 
Salisbury quarter sessions, on January 17, 1650. On 
January 29 he sat at Blandford, on a commission from 
the Council of State, to give the engagement. On the 
thirty-first he started for London, where he arrived on 
the second of February, and he there received a new 
commission to himself and others for giving the engage- 
ment in Dorsetshire. 

The Diary ends abruptly on July 10, 1650. In the 



1 See p. 19. 

' The right win^ of the present hoiise was built in 1661. (Hutcliins's 
Hist, of Dorset, iii. 186.) 
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following year Cooper's wife bore him a son, who was 
christened Cecil, and who died in childhood. On the 
sixteenth of January, 1652, was bom another son, 
Anthony Ashley, who lived to inherit his father's 
possessions and titles, and transmitted them to a son 
of his own, the distinguished author of the "Charac- 
teristics." 

From the termination of the Diary in July 165Q to 
the beginning of 1652, there is no information as to 
Sir A. A. Cooper's proceedings. But it is certain that 
he remained constant in aUegiance to the Bump Par- 
liament. On the seventeenth of January, 1652, he was 
named by this Parliament one of a Commission for the 
reform of the laws. A Committee of the Parliament 
had been named for the same purpose some time before, 
but the slowness of its proceedings caused great dissatis- 
fax;tion. It was now resolved to appoint a Commission 
of twenty-one members, none of whom should be mem- 
hex's of the Parliament, to assist the Committea Sir 
Anthony Ashley Cooper was the last-named of the 
twenty-one Commissioners. The first-named, and pro- 
bably the leading member of the Commission, was 
Matthew Hale, the future celebrated Chief Justice. 
Tliese were associated with a motley group, in which 
were a few lawyers, three oflBcers of the army, Des- 
borough, Toinlinson, and Packer, and the notorious 
preacher, Hugh Petei^, who, after the Bestoration, was 
one of the victims selected to expiate the execution of 
Charles the First, and was tried and sentenced to death 
by a body of judges of whom one was Cooper. 

This Commission, guided chiefly by Hale, drew up a 
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digest of the laws, and prepared various excellent drafts 
of measures, some of which, designed to simplify and 
cheapen legal proceedings and facilitate conveyances. 
Cooper afterwards procured to be passed by the Bare- 
bone's Parliament. The celebrated Marriage Act of the 
Barebone's Parliament, prescribing the celebration of 
marriages before magistrates, was one of the measures 
prepared by this Commission.^ 

On the seventeenth of March, 1653, it is entered in 
the Journals :-— " Resolved by the Parliament that Sir 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, baronet, be, and is hereby, 

1 See the collection of Acts prepared by this Commission in SomersT 
Tracts, vol. vi. They were pnnted by order of the Barebone's Parlia- 
ment, immediately after its assembling. Several of these measures had 
been repoited to the Rump, but none appear to have been passed by 
that parliament. It appears from two entries in the Journals (January 
20, 21, 1653) that the Commission prepared a digest of the laws, 
of which the Parliament ordered three hundred copies to be printed. 
Various measures were referred by the House to this Commission for 
their advice, amon^ others a bill for a general rocister of lands (Jouni. 
Feb. 2, 1658). This bill had not come back trom the Commission 
when the Rump was dissolved, Apiil 20, 1653. The re^stry bill 
appears to have oeen strongly pressed on the Rump by petitions from 
without (Joum. July 22, 1652), and the long time spent in discussing 
it by the law reform Commission caused great complaints. Ludlow 
complains of the lawyers spending three months on the word "incum- 
brance" in this bill (i. 430), and see Cromwell's s^ieech to the 
Barebone's parliament (Carlyle, ii. 198). Whitelocke, who was a 
member of the Committee of the Rump which this Commission was 
appointed to assist, complains of the impracticability of Hugh Peters 
in this Commission, "k was often advised with oy some of this 
committee, and none of them was more active in this business than 
Mr. Hugh Peters the minister, who understood little of the law, but 
was very opinionative and would frequently mention some of the pro- 
ceedings of the law in Holland wherein he was altogether mistaken.'* 
(Memorifds, p. 521.) Peters says of himself, "I rather was there to 
pray than to mend laws, but I might as well have been spared." Hale, 
writing on the amendment of the laws after the Restoration, speaks of 
the impracticability of the law reformers of the Commonwealth, and 
admits the unwillingness of the lawyers to aid them, saying that they 
feared to increase the difficulties of a general settlement of property if 
the King should be restored, and fearea also to increase the difficulties 
of a restoration. (Hargreave's Law Tracts, p. 274.) 
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pardoned of all delinquency, and be, and is hereby, made 
capable of all other privileges as any other of the people 
of this nation are." Now, therefore, very shortly before 
Cromwell's ejection of the Rump of the Long Parliament, 
Cooper was at last admitted to all privileges, and made 
capable of sitting in Parliament. There is not the 
slightest reason for supposing, as some biographers have 
imagined, that Cooper had recently given offence to the 
Parliament, or that he had ever acted against it since he 
quitted the King's party.^ 

1 Mr. Martyn, to explain this entry in the Journals, has invented 
that the Parliament, after the battle ox Worcester, had some vnspicions 
of Cooper and arrested him as a delinquent, and aftenrards pardoned 
him in order to secure his friendship as against Cromwell (Life, L 168). 
Lord Campbell has improved on Mr. Martyn's statement '*In the 
beginning of 1662, he became a member of the famous Commission for 
the reform of the law ; but he soon found this very duU work, and 
being shut out from all civil and military distinction, he became highly 
discontented, and muttered so loud a^nst the reignins authorities 
tliat he was actually taken up as a delmquent ; but nothing could be 
proved against him except some intemperate speeches, and it was 
resolved by the House, * that Sir A. A, Coopor be pardoned of all 
delinquency. ' " The dislike of the Law-reform Commission, in which 
Cooper took great interest, the discontent, the loud mutteringi, the 
arrest, and the proved intemperate speeches, are all imagination. 



CHAPTER IV. 

1658—1666. 

Cromwell's ejection of the Rump — Reasons for tlie act — Temporary 
Council of State — A Convention summoned — Meets, July 4, 
1653 — Sir A. A. Cooper a member— Proceedings of Barebone's 
Parliament — Parties in that assembly — Questions of Church and 
Law Reform — Cromwell allied with the moderate party — ^The 
Parliament resigns its powers to Cromwell, December 12, 1668 — 
Cooper had acted with the moderate party and Cromwell, and had 
promoted the resignation — Idle rumour that Cromwell meant to 
make Cooper Lord Chancellor — Cromwell refoses to be King, and is 
made Protector — Cooper said to have pressed him to be Eang — 
Cooper one of the new Council of State — ^The Instrument of 
Government — Milton serves imder the Council — Cooper elected 
to the new parliament for Wiltshire, Poole, and Tewkesbuiy— Sits 
for "Wiltshire — Ludlow's account of the Wiltshire election — Parlia- 
ment meets, September 8, 1654 — ^CromweU's difficulties with Uie 
Parliament — He dissolves it — Cooper ceases to attend the Privy 
Council — His estrangement from Cromwell — Ludlow's mistakes 
about this estrangement — Death of Cooper's second wife in 1664 — 
Story of Cooper wishing to marry Cromwell's daughter Mary — He 
marries, in 1656, a daughter of Lord Spencer of Wormleighton — 
Her character — She sui'vives Shaftesbury. 

Four' years of the government of the Rump Parliament 
had prostrated the forces of the enemies of the Common- 
wealth in the three countries, and had also divided 
that body within itself, and made it obnoxious, for 
various reasons, to large portions of the republican 
party. These four years had likewise consolidated the 
power of the army, and established the ascendency and 
fixed the ambition of Cromwell, its victorious general. 
Those who interpret a great career by a single motive, 
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and do not allow the possibility either of generous 
desires to the objects of their antipathy or of human 
weaknesses to their idols, will ascribe Cromwell's sup- 
pression of the Bump, according as they may be his 
admirers or his depreciators, to pure patriotism or un- 
scrupulous ambition. It is more probable that ambition 
and a persuasion of public advantage combined to move 
Cromwell to this act. The force of circumstances and 
his own superiority of character had made him master 
of the destinies of the country, and he would have been 
more than human if he had been unwilling to grasp 
supreme power when it was within easy reach. The 
Rump had committed many errors, which Cromwell 
probably exaggerated, and, as is inevitable even for 
the wisest holders of power, had made many enemies, 
whom Cromwell probably encouraged and deluded. But 
a numerous executive is especially unsuited to a time 
when the ravages of revolutions are to be repaired, aud 
the discord of civil wars to be laid to rest, and a nation 
placed again in the way of tranquil progress after 
storms ; and Cromwell might not unreasonably or un- 
justly persuade himself that his own clear head and 
strong hand could better provide for the interests of 
the Commonwealth than a distracted and damaged 
assembly, in which some able and upright men were 
swamped by pedants, adventurers, and fanatics.* 

' There is no informatioii aa to the exact number of members of the 
Romp Parliament, t. e. the renmunt of the Long Parliament recogniied 
aa members after the execntion of Charles I. It was probably about 
180. The largest number ever recorded as voting is 122, at the election 
of the Council of State, November 24, 1652. The ordinary attendance 
of members was about fift^. Ludlow counted 100 who had sat in the 
House since 1648 as alive m April 1659. (Mem. il 645). 
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The immediate cause of Cromwell's violent dissolu- 
tion of the Eump was a dispute as to when their power 
should terminate, and how their successors should be 
appointed. A bill for regulating the election of future 
Parliaments had long been before them, and the slow- 
ness with which they proceeded in it had occasioned 
many reproaches. With great diflBculty they had been 
prevailed on, in November 1651, to fix a day for the 
termination of their own power ; and the day fixed was 
thi'ee years distant, the third of November, 1654. The 
bill for the election of future Parliaments provided a 
much more popular scheme of representation than that of 
the ancient constitution ; it was the same as that which 
Cromwell afterwards adopted in the mixed constitution 
known by the name of the " Instrument of Grovem- 
ment," though now he was vehemently opposed to it, 
arguing that for the election of a sovereign assembly it 
was a dangerous experiment in the distracted condition 
of the coimtry. Cromwell urged that the Presbyterians 
could not be kept out of an assembly popularly elected. 
This party had fought with the heir of the late King 
against the Eump; they had been vanquished in the 
field, and Prince Charles was an exile. "Let them 
not," said Cromwell, "peril the republic, and revive 
prostrate pretensions by a popular election which must 
introduce many Presbyterians into power." He called 
upon the Eump to name an early day for the termina- 
tion of their own power, and to nominate a sovereign 
body of moderate number as their immediate successors. 
Both these demands were refused. The Eump were 
now as impatient to pass their bill as before they had 
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been dilatory ; and at last, on the twentieth of April, 
1653, as they were hurrying the bill through its last 
stage, in spite of an understanding with Cromwell that 
on that day no progress should be made with it, Crom- 
well brought a handful of soldiers into the House and 
violently broke up the assembly.^ 

1 See Cromwell's account of his reasons for taking this step in his 
speech at the opening of the Barebone*s Parliament, which may be 
read in the " Parliamentary History," or in Mr. Carlyle*s work. I find 
it difficult to reconcile Cromwell's objections to the popular character 
of the scheme of representation proposed in the bill with anoUier 
charge which he distinctly makes againxt the Rump, that they designed 
by this bill to continue tneir own power. I cannot suppose, with Mr. 
Carlvle, that the bill contained a clause providing that every member 
of the Rump should be a member of the new parliament without 
election. (Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, ii. 177.) Perhajts Cromwell 
meant to say that the bill either would lead to a virtual reproduction 
of the Rump, or must let in a number of Presbyterians : excluding 
clauses sufficiently stringent to keep out Presbyterians might have 
produced the former result Or perhaps Cromwell, whose ooject was 
to justify himself and abuse the Rump, did not consider very nicely 
all that he said against them. The election of the Parliament of 1654, 
under the same plan of representation, verified Cromwell's expectations 
as to the Presbyterian narty. There are two well-known |p«phic 
descriptions of Cromwell's ejection of the Rump, Ludlow's (u. 455) 
and tne Earl of Leicester's (Blencowe's Sydney Papers, p. 139); but 
though their descriptions are ^phic, neither was an eve-witnesa. 
Whitelocke, who was present, ^ves a very tame account of the scene. 
Two interesting notices of this event, which will be new to most 
readers, by members who were ejected, occur in the debates in Burton's 
Parliamentary Diary. Sir Arthur Haselrig : *' We wore labouring here 
in the House on the act to put an end to that parliament, and to call 
another. I desired the passing of it with all my soul. The ques- 
tion was putting for it, wnen our General stood up and called in his 
lieutenant with two files of musqueteers, with their nats on their heads, 
and their guns loaden with bullets. Our General told us we should sit 
no longer to cheat the people. The Speaker, a stout man, was not 
willing to go. He was so noble that he frowned, and said he would 
not out of the chair, till he was plucked out; which was quickly done, 
without much compliment, by two soldiers, and the mace taken." 
(iii. 98.) Mr. Reynolds, who is evideotly badly reported says : " I 
never desired any earthly thing with more earnestness, to see that 
parliament fairly dissolved, and another provided to build up. The 
question being put to dissolve^with a very loud Yea. This done, 
persons came to the door. One came in, and sweetly and kindly took 
your predecessor by the hand, and led him out of the chair. I say 
sweetly and gently. This was never known abroad, how near 
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The Rump sat no more, and the sovereign power of 
the Commonwealth was now in the hands of Cromwell, 
the commander-in-chief of an obedient army of eighty 
thousand men. 

In a few days Cromwell appointed a Council of 
State to transact the ordinary duties of executive 
government. It consisted of thirteen members, in- 
cluding himself. He continued to exercise the sove- 
reign power with the advice of his Council of officers,^ 
and lie proceeded, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion which he had made to the Eump, to arrange for 
the nomination uf a temporary sovereign assembly. 

parliament that conquered others was to conquering themselves.** 
(iii 209.) It appears, from these two statements of persons present, 
that the question, that the bill do pass, was actually put. M. Guizot 
has j)ubliKhed an interesting letter of M. de Bordeaux, the French 
Minister in London, giving an account of this [dissolution. (Hist de 
Cromwell, vol. i. A pp. No. 23.) M. de Bordeaux' account of Harrison's 
taking the Speaker rrom the chair curiously agrees with Reynolds's : 
** Le ait major (Harrison), le chapeau k la main avec tout respect, 
s*en alia k la chaire du Speaker, et lui baisant la main le prit par la 
sienne et la conduisit hors du parlement comme un gentilhomme ferait 
une demoiselle." M. de Bordeaux also puts into Cromwell's mouth a 
short speech accusing the Parliament of tyranny and corruption, and 
declaring his resolve to place the government in the hands of a few 
respectable men, ** eiitre les mains de pen do gens, mais gens de bien." 
^ The continued exercise of the sovereign power by Cromwell and 
the Council of officers after the establishment of the Council of State 
puzzled contempoi-aries (Blencx)we*s Sydney Papers, p. 142), and has 
puzzled Mr. Godwin, who describes the Council of officers and the 
Council of State as two co-ordinate powers. (Hist of Commonwealth, 
iil 528.) I think there is no doubt that Oomwell appointed the 
Council of State for ordinary purposes of administration, retaining in 
his own hands the sovereign power, which he continued to exercise 
with the advice of the Council of officers. The Council of State con* 
sisted of Cromwell, General Lambert (his son-in-lav^). General Harrison, 
General Desborough (Oomwell's brother-in-law), Colonels Stapeley, 
Sydenham, Philip Jones, Tomlinson, and Bennet, Sir Gilbert Picker- 
ing, Walter Stiickland, John Carew, and Samuel Moyer. It exem- 
plifies the inaccuracies of contemporary writers, that Lord Leicester 
calls the Council of State a council of ten (Blencowe's Sydney Papers, 
p. 141); and Heath names Fairfax and Deane as members of it 
(Chronicle, p. 343.) 
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Six weeks were spent in deliberating on the composition 
of this body. At last, early in June, summonses were 
issued to a hundred and forty-two persons, of whom 
a hundred and twenty-four were nominated for the 
counties of England, six for Wales, six for Ireland, 
and six for Scotland.^ 

Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper was nominated, with 
nine other members, for Wiltshire. He accepted this 
nomination, and was one of the leading members of 
this assembly, and a zealous supporter of Cromwell's 
views. 

This is the body known by the name of the Bare- 
bone's Parliament, so nicknamed from one of its 
members, a notorious fanatic, who bore the singular 
name of Praisegod Barebone or Barbone. A large pro- 
portion of its members were religious enthusiasts. Ana- 
baptists, Fifth Monarchy men, and followers of other 
sects into which the Independents were subdivided, and 
tradesmen and men of small means and humble position. 
Cromwell, having determined to call together such a 
body, was compelled to consult those on whom his 
power depended, and who had supported him in his 
measures against the Eunip. The ministers of the 

1 Hobbes mentions one hundred and forty-two as the number of 
summonseR issued (Behemoth, Part iv. ) Cromwell in his address to 
the araerobly on its meeting says that they were "above a hundred 
and forty." A member of the sssenibly to whom we owe the fullest 
account of its proceedings, says that two, and two only, refused their 
nominations. (Somers Tracts, vi. 269.) One of those who refused 
was probably Fairfax. See Godwin, iii. 624. The list of the members 
printed in the Somers Tracts (yi. 246) contains only 139 names. Hr. 
Hallam incorrectly states 120 as the number of the assembly (Constit. 
Hist. ii. 829) ; this is the number said to haye attended on the Arst 
day. Dr. Lingard incorrectly makes the number of members for l^g- 
land 189, and the toUl 156. (Hist, of England, xl 4.) 
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Independent congregations throughout the country were 
chiefly advised with as to the persons to be nominated.^ 
On the other hand, Cromweirs means of choice among 
the gentry were necessarily limited. It may be inferred 
from what followed that, if he had been free to pursue 
his own inclinations, he would have appointed fewer 
fanatics and tradesmen, and more country gentlemen 
and lawyers. As it was, it excited astonishment that 
he should have succeeded in obtaining the services of so 
many gentlemen of birth and fortune as did take their 
places in this assembly.^ Among these were Lord Eure, 
who sat a solitary peer in this assembly, Lord Lisle, the 
eldest son of the Earl of Leicester, Sir Charles Wolseley, 
Sir Gilbert Pickering, Cooper himself, Edward Montagu 
and Charles Howard, who were afterwards Earls of 
Sandwich and Carlisle. Other names occur in the 
list of members, which are at this day leading names 
in the counties which their bearers were called to repre- 
sent. Veiy few oflBcers of the army were nominated; 
and Cromwell abstained from nominating himself or 
any of his principal officers. One of the first pro- 
ceedings of this body, after it was constituted, was to 
add Cromwell, Generals Lambert, Harrison, and Des- 
borough, and Colonel Tomlinson, to their number; 
and Cooper was appointed to go at the head of a de- 
putation to Cromwell, "to desire him to afford his 

1 Thurloe's State Papers, i 895 ; Soraere Tracts, vL 269. 

> Compare Whitelocke, who expresses such astonishment (Memorials, 
p. 659) with Clarendon, who admits, reluctantly, that "there were 
amongst them some few of the quality and degree of gentlemen, and 
who had estates, and such a propoi-tion of credit and reputation as 
could consist with the guilt they had contracted." (Hist oi Rebellion, 
xiv. 15.) 
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presence and assistance in the House as a member 
thereof ^ 

This assembly met on the fourth of July, 1653. 
Cromwell addressed them on their first coming together 
in a long speech, full of religious phraseology, in which 
he justified his dissolution of the Rimip, laid before 
them the gi-eat task which they were called to perform 
of settling the Commonwealth on firm foimdations, and 
urged them to -proceed in a spirit of forbearance and 
conciliation towards the numerous Presbyterian portion 
of the nation. At the conclusion of his speech, Crom- 
well delivered to the assembly a written instrument, by 
which lie formally devolved on them the sovereign 
power, to hold it for a period of sixteen months, until 
the third of November, 1654. Three months before that 
day they were to nominate a body of equal number as 
their successors, who again were to sit for a twelve- 
month, and to make permanent provision for the future 
government of the Commonwealth. 

The first business of the assembly was prayer. The 
commencement of their proceedings is thus described by 
one of themselves: "Tlie fourth of July, 1653, those 
thus assembled and empowered did adjourn themselves 
from Whitehall to the Parliaments house, to meet the 
next morning at eight of the clock, and then to begin 



1 Comm. Joiirn. Jolv 5, 1653. Cromwell was incited to ut as 
member of the Council of State. A difficulty seems to have been 
started as to whether members could be added to those named in the 
original instniment, without a new instrument; and they probably 
thouglit to get over the difficulty in this way. See Blencowe'i Sydney 
Papers, p. 140. After the addition of these members, all the members 
of the Oduncil of State which Cromwell had appointed were members 
of the assembly. 

VOL. I. H 
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with seeking God by prayer; which accordingly they 
did, and the service was performed by the members 
amongst themselves, eight or ten speaking in prayer to 
God, and some briefly from the Word, much of the pre- 
sence of Christ and of His Spirit appearing that day, to 
the gi*eat gladding of the hearts of many; some affirming 
they never enjoyed so much of the Spirit and presence 
of Christ in any of the meetings and exercises of religion 
in all their lives as they did that day. In the evening 
of that day, Mr. Francis Souse was called to the chair, 
and chosen Speaker; and then the House was adjourned 
to the next day, when the House appointed to pray 
again three or four days after, which accordingly was 
done by the members, principally by such as had not 
done service before, when also the Lord General was 
present, and it was a very comfortable day."^ No words 
can describe more vividly the prevailing character of 
this assembly. Cooper, Howard, Montagu, and others 
who had joined this assembly as politicians, must have 
been far from feeling comfortable in witnessing tliese 
proceedings.* 

^ Somers Tracts, vi 270. Compare Tliurloe, L 888, and Blencowe's 
Sydney Papers, p. 148. 

' There is no evidence, and it is not at aU probable, that Cooper, 
any moi-e than Montagu or Howard, led in these prayers : they were aU 
members of a moderate party in this assembly, which steadily opposed 
the fanatics, and ultimately broke it up. Dryden*s fierce lines in 
** The Medal " are satirical exaggeration, and, so far as concerns the 
charge against Cooper of selling himself to Cromwell, downright mis- 
representation : 

** Bartering his venal wit for sums of gold. 
He cast himself into the saint-like mould : 
Groaned, sighed, and prayed while godliness was gain. 
The loudest bagpipe of the squeaking train." 

Loid Campbell, improving on tradition, and ^vithout any evidence, 
says that Cooper "pretended to have received the new light, after 
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The assembly adopted the name of the Parliament of 
the Commonwealth of England. They enlarged the 
council which Cromwell had appointed to the number 
of thirty, and among the additional members now 
appointed was Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper. 

It soon became apparent that from this assembly a 
healing of divisions was not to be expected ; and if 
Cromwell had bestowed on it the sovereign power in 
the hope that it might become the instrument of his 
own elevation, any such hope must soon have been 
abandoned. Two parties, very nearly equal in numbers, 
appeared in the assembly. One party acted with Crom- 
well, and endeavoured to temper the violent counsels of 
the other, more especially in the questions of tithes, pre- 
sentations to livings, the maintenance of a clergy in 
connexion with the Government, and the reform of the 
laws and of the Court of Chancery. The violent party 
of root and branch reformers wished to abolish tithes 
and rights of presentation, and to leave the clergy 
entirely to the choice and control, as well as to the 
contributions, of their congregations. Cromwell's party 
were ready to give up tithes, but wished to retain them 
until some less irritating mode of payment of clergy 
were provided ; they urged that rights of presentation 
were property, and desiied to preserve them, subject to 
the check of a body of commissionei-s empowered to 
eject unworthy clergymen, and having a veto on -nomi- 
nations. As regards the law, the violent party were for 

the fftshioQ of the Independents," And that, "on the meeting of the 
House, he joined sealoasly in 'seeking the Lord,' along with the 
great body of fanatics of which it was composed." 

h2 
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constructing a complete code of new laws on principles 
from which all the lawyers recoiled as fanatical : Crom- 
well's party opposed this proposal, and thought it suffi- 
cient to reform the laws according to the recommendation 
of the Commission appointed by the Eump, over which 
Hale had presided, and of which Cooper had been a 
member. Almost immediately after the meeting of the 
assembly, a committee for the reform of the law was 
appointed, of which Cooper, being the first named, was 
probably chairman ; they applied themselves to consider 
the various projects of measures which the Commission 
had prepared ; and Cooper from time to time introduced 
bills to the House, some of which were passed. A vote 
for the abolition of the Court of Chancery was passed 
without a division, but disputes afterwards arose between 
the two parties as to the provision to be made for the 
future administration of equity and the decision of pend- 
ing suits ; and the violent party, getting impatient, were 
prevented only by the casting vote of the Speaker from 
carrying a motion for the immediate abolition of the 
Court of Chancery, without any provision being made 
for these purposes.^ On other occasions the violent 
party succeeded in obtaining small majorities. It was 
clear that Crom\7ell was not strong enough in the 
assembly to master its fanatical elements, and keep it 
in the ways of prudence and conciliation. The Presby- 
terian clergy who had been planted through the country 
while their party was predominant in the Long Parlia- 

* " It wanted not much but that all the caterpillars of the land had 
been all banished the town, as formerly the poor cavaliers were, one 
voice only reserving them for a time, which will not be long." 
(Letter in Thurloe's State Papers, i. 677.) 
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ment, the Universities, and the Inns of Courts were all 
struck with terror at the designs of the violent party. 
Some of their proceedings gave oSence to the army;^ 
Cromwell made up his mind to put an end to this 
Parliament. 

In the first days of its sitting, a committee had been 
appointed to consider the question of tithes. The 
appointment of this committee, carried by a majority of 
seven, had been a victory gained by the moderate party, 
who had thereby parriod a motion for the abolition of 
tithes. It was afterwards referred to this- committee on 
tithes to propose a plan for rejecting unworthy clei^- 
men. The moderate party prevailed in the committee, 
and on the third of December they presented a report, 
recommending the continuance of tithes, and the ap- 
pointment of commissioners, to be divided into circuits, 
and joined with four or five residents in each county, 
for the ejection of ungodly ministers and induction of 
godly successors. The violent party opposed the adop- 
tion of this report ; a debate arose on the first paragraph, 
which lasted for five days, and which ended by a vote, 
carried by a majority of two, against agreeing with it 

This vote determined the existence of the assembly. 
It was passed on Saturday, the tenth of December. 
During the next day Cromwell arranged his plans. On 
the morning of Monday his friends mustered early, and 
one of them. Colonel Sydenham,^ moved that "the 
sitting of this Parliament any longer as now constituted 
will not be for the good of the Commonwealth, and that 

1 Thorloe, i. 368; Somen Tracts, vi. 274. 

* The same who had acted with Cooper in his first military serrice 
for the Parliament, the taking of Wareham, in 1644, and afterwards at 
the storming of Abbotsbnry. See pp. 59, 63.. 
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therefore it was requisite to deliver up unto the Lord 
General Cromwell the powers which they received from 
him." This motion was seconded by Sir Charles Wolseley. 
After some debate, the Speaker, who was one of Crom- 
well's partisans, rose without putting the question, and, 
followed by about forty members, and preceded by the 
Serjeant bearing the mace, proceeded to Cromwell at 
Whitehall. A resignation of the powers of the assembly 
was then written out, signed by the members present, 
and given to Cromwell. He accepted the resignation 
with professions of astonishment and sorrow. About 
seven-and-twenty members had remained in the House, 
and were consulting what they should do, when two 
officers entered and requested them to withdraw. They 
refused, and the officers brought in soldiers, forced them 
out, and locked the doors. The paper of resignation lay 
at Whitehall, to be signed by any other members who 
might choose to add their signatures ; and ultimately it 
had eighty signatures, which enabled Cromwell to say 
that the sovereign power had been returned into his 
hands by a majority of this Parliament. 

Cooper's name is not mentioned in the accounts which 
we have of the termination of the Barebone's Parliament; 
but there is no doubt that he acted with those who 
brought about the resignation of its powers. He had 
been constantly a teller for the moderate party in divi- 
sions 'in this Parliament. He w£is appointed one of 
Cromwell's Council of State immediately after the ter- 
mination of the Barebone's Parliament.^ 

^ Mr. Martyn, in a series of extraordinary misstatements, represents 
Cooper wi systematically opposing Cromwell in the Barebone*8 Parlia- 
ment, and describes Colonel Sydenham's motion for the resignation of 
its powers as a step hostile to Cromwell, (i. 164.) ^ 
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Two incidents recorded in the Journals show how 
much Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper was devoted for the 
present to Cromwell and his policy. He reported from 
the Council of State to the Parliament on the case of 
the republican agitator, John lilbume, who had been 
banished by the Bump on pain of death if he returned 
to England ; who, after Cromwell broke up the Rump, 
had returned and had been arrested by order of Crom- 
well's Council, and sent to trial; who had been tried 
and acquitted by a jury amid threatening demonstrations 
in his favour of large masses of the lower orders, and 
whom the Council, through the medium of Cooper, now 
recommended the House to retain in custody, notwith- 
standing his acquittal, for the peace of the nation.^ On 
another occasion, he was deputed by the House to convey 
to Cromwell an offer to place Hampton Court at his 
disposal, in exchange for New Hall in Essex, which he 
then occupied, and he reported to the House Cromwell's 
grateful refusal.^ 

There was an idle rumour during the few days which 
intei-vened before the new government was settled, that 
Cromwell had appointed Cooper Lord Chancellor ; but 
there is no reason to believe that Cromwell had thought 
of such an appointment.* 



1 Comm. Jonrn. Aug. 27, 1658. 

1 Ibid. S«pt 20, 26 ; Thurloe, L 477. 

* It is said in on intercepted letter from Tliomas Crocker to Frmncis 
Edward, printed in Thurloc's State Papers (i. 645) : ** I hear the coun- 
cillors are all named last night, the oUlcers chosen, and aeyenl 
honours to be confen-ed : amongst others, Lambert, who is now, as I 
conceiTe, general of the three nations, to be made a duke ; my Lord 
Say to be chamberlain of the household ; which is yet in doabt, whether 
he wiU accept or refuse ; my Lord Cliief Justice St John to be lord 
treasurer ; Sir Anthouy Ashley Cooper, chancellor ; both which haye 
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At a council of ofScers assembled by Cromwell on the 
day on which the Barebone's Parliament was broken up, 
an elaborate scheme of a constitution was resolved upon, 
which placed the government of the Commonwealth in 
a single person, styled Protector, assisted by a Council 
of State, and a Parliament popularly elected, according 
to a reformed scheme of representation, similar to that 
which had been projected by the Eump. The elaborate- 
ness of this scheme shows that it must have been 
already for some time under consideration ; and Crom- 
well may have designed to submit it to the Barebone's 
Parliament, before he gave up hopes of managing that 
assembly. Lambert, who proposed the scheme to the 
Council of officers, said that it had been two months in 
preparation. There were those who had proposed that 
Cromwell should now be made King. Indeed the scheme 
was originally drawn up, with the title of King for the 
chief magistrate. Cromwell refused this title,^ and it 

accepted." This is the only allusion which exists to a design of 
appointing Cooper chancellor, and it is easy to see that these are idle 
stories. Yet Lord CampbeU has built upon this valueless statement a 
singular superstructure of error. He first represents Cromwell as 
having offered the great seal to Cooper htfort the callinfl; of the Bare- 
bone's Parliament : " After the expulsion of the Long Parliament he 
intrigued with Cromwell, who was anxious to secure him, and held oat 
to him the prospect of being appointed Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal" Then Lord CampbeU supposes that, in the Barebone's Parlia- 
ment, Cooper's '* views on the Great Seal were considerably dashed by 
the bill for ' Uie immediate and total abolition of the Court of Chancery, ' 
and thinks that his opposition to this bill may have led to the statement 
that he opposed CromweU in the Barebone's Parliament, whereas it is 
known that Cromwell also disapproved of that bill. Lastly, Lord 
Campbell thinks that the ultimate estrangement between Cooper and 
Cromwell probably arose " from the pramiu about the Great Seal not 
being fulfilled." 

1 A speech of CromweU in 1657 to a large number of officers who 
then opposed his taking the title of King, which was printed for the 
first time by the editor of Burton's Diary from a MS. in the British 
Museum, is the authority for this statement. ''He [CromweU] said 
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was settled that the " single person" of the new consti- 
tution should be styled Protector, and hold his power 
for life. Cromwell was to be the first Protector, and 
his successors were to be elected by the Council The 
constitution now promulgated by Cromwell and the 
Council of officers is known by the name of "The 
Instniment of Government." 

Bishop Burnet has said of Cooper that he was one 
of those who most pressed Cromwell to accept the 
kingship. An attempt has been made by Mr. Martyn 
to discredit this statement, but there is no improba- 
bility in the statement, which doubtless refers to this 
period, when Cooper was a zealous and leading supporter 
of Cromwell.^ 

There was only an intei-val of four days between the 
end of the Barebone's Parliament and the installation 
of the new Constitution and of Cromwell as Protector. 

that the timb was when they boggled not at the woid king, for the 
instrument by which the ^remment now stands was presented to his 
Hijghness with the title King in it, as some then present conld witneo, 
pointing at a principal officer then in his eye, ana he n'fnsed to accept 
of the title." (Burton, L 882.) Lambert is probably the officer here 
referred to. Ludlow says, ** Some were said to have moved that the 
title might be king." (il 477.) 

^ Hist, of Own Time, L 97. The whole psssage is as follows : " He 
[Shaftesbury] pretended that Cromwell offered to make him king. Hs 
was indeed of great use to him in withstanding the enthusiasts of that 
time. He was one of those who pressed him most to accent of the king- 
ship, because, as he said afterwards, he was sure it would ruin him/' 
There is no doubt that Cooner aided Cromwell against the enthusiasts, 
and nothing is more probable than that he was one of those who nidged 
Cromwell to take the title of King. But that Cromwell should hare 
offered to make Cooper kins is not quite so likely; and if Cooper siter- 
wsrds gave the reason which Burnet imputes to him for his advice to 
Cromwell, he was ^ilty of a ridiculous untruth. Shaftesbiuy may 
have boasted in his later years, and may have endeavoured dis- 
ingenuously to excuse some of his earlier actions ; but, on the other 
hand, Shaftesbury may have bantered Burnet, and certainly Burnet is 
spiteful to Shaftesbury. 
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Cooper was one of fifteen members of the Council of 
State named in the Instrument of Government A 
salary of a thousand poimds a year was assigned to 
each councillor, but Cooper, who did not remain a 
member of the Council much longer than a year, never 
received any salary.^ 

It is desirable to give an account of the leading 
provisions of this constitution at the birth of which 
Cooper assisted. 

It has been already said that the Protector was 
appointed for life, and that, after Cromwell, future 
Protectors were to be elected by the CounciL There 
was no restriction on their choice, except that none 
of the late King's children, line, or feunily, could be 
elected. The Coimcil was to consist of not more than 
twenty-one nor less than thirteen members. Fifteen 
were named in the Instrument of Government, and 
Cromwell and a majority of the Council were em- 
powered to fill up the number twenty-one before the 
meeting of the first parliament After that time a scheme 
of election, jointly by the Council, the Parliament, and 
the Protector, was provided. A member of Council could 
only be removed by the judgment of a tribunal jointly 
appointed by the Coimcil and the Parliament. 

1 This is accidentally proved by a paper printed in Thnrloe's State 
Papers (iii 581), giving an account of payments to members of the 
Council from its first appointment to the end of 1655. In the debates 
on the Indemnity Bill in the Convention Parliament after the Restora- 
tion, Cooper is reported to hare said, in opposing a proposal that aU 
officers ot the Protectorate should refund their salaries, " He mig^t 
freely speak, because he never received any salary." (Pari. Hist. iv. 
73.) Some letters published by M. Guizot ^Hist de Cromwell, vol. ii 
Appendix, No. 3) mention Cooper as taking a prominent part, as 
member of the Privy Council, in CromweU's reception of the French 
ambassador, April 1654. 
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In the constitution of the Parliament there was a 
great and a wise change from the mode of election of 
the old English House of Commons. It was to consist 
of 460 members; 400 for England and Wales, 30 for 
Scotland, and 30 for Ireland. In the distribution of 
the numbers for England, there was a great increase in 
the number of county members, mauy small boroughs 
were disfranchised, and members were given for the 
first time to several large towns. Few towns returned 
more than one member, and the number of members 
for each county and for the boroughs included in it 
was made as nearly proportional as possible to the 
contribution of the county towards the public expendi- 
ture. It was left to the Protector and Council to settle 
the distribution of the sixty members for Scotland and 
Ireland. The qualification for an elector was the 
possession of two hundred pounds of real or personal 
property. The elected were to be twenty-one years of 
age, and " such, and no other than such, as are persons 
of known integrity, '^fearing God, and of good conver- 
sation." Those who had taken part against the Parlia- 
ment since the first of January, 1641, unless they had 
afterwards given " signal testimony of their affections 
thereunto," were to be incapable of electing or of being 
elected to the first four parliaments ; Boman Catholics, 
and those who had been in the Irish rebellion, were 
disqualified for ever. For the first three parliaments 
the members elected were to have a certificate of appro- 
bation from the Council, without which they were not 
to be allowed to sit ; and there was to be a clause in 
every indenture of return prohibiting the members from 
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altering the government as settled in a single person 
and in a parliament by the present Instrument of 
Government. 

The first parliament was to meet on the third of Sep- 
tember, 1654, about eight months after the promulga- 
tion of the Constitution. A parliament was to be called 
once in three years, and was not to be adjourned, 
prorogued, or dissolved without its own consent, for 
five months after its meeting. 

Where the command of the forces of the common- 
wealth was to be placed, and whether any, and what^ 
checks were to be placed on the Parliament in legisla- 
tion, — ^the two great questions which had been battled 
with the late King, and which had brought him to the 
block, — were difficult problems to be solved by the 
framers of this constitution, who desired to restrain the 
power of the Parliament, and yet to avoid all appear- 
ance of a monarchical element It was provided that 
the disposal of the militia was to be vested in the 
Protector and the Parliament jointly, and, when Parlia- 
ment was not sitting, in the Protector and CounciL 

• 

The Protector and Council were to have the power of 
peace and war, but a parliament was to be summoned 
immediately after entering upon a war, and any par- 
liament so specially called could not be adjourned, 
prorogued, or dissolved, without its own consent, for 
five months after it had assembled. All legislation 
and taxation were to be by common consent of Parlia- 
ment. Bills passed by the Parliament were to be 
presented to the Protector for his consent ; but if that 
consent were not given in twenty days, the Parliament 
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might then declare a bill law, unless it contained any- 
thing contrary to the provision of the Instrument of 
Government.^ 

In a speech addressed to the first parliament called 
under this constitution, Cromwell explained that the 
fundamental principles of the Instrument of Govem- 
ment) which the Parliament by itself could not infringe 
upon, were four : government by a single person and a 
parliament jointly, a limited duration of the Parliament, 
liberty of conscience in religion, and the check of either 
the Parliament or the Council on the Protector as r^ards 
the militia. But the liberty of conscience in religion, 
thus proclaimed by Cromwell as one of the fundamental 
principles of the new government, was not extended to 
the 'Roman Catholic or the Episcopalian ; these were 
specially excepted from protection in the profession of 
their religion and exercise of their worship, together 
with " such as, under the profession of Christ, hold forth 
and practise licentiousness." 

The Instrument of Government declared that the 
Christian religion, as contained in the Scriptures, was to 
be the public profession of the three nations, and that 
provision was to be made as soon as possible for a more 
equal and less irritating mode of payment of clergy than 
by tithes, but that in the meantime tithes were to be 

1 "Provided such bills contain nothing in them contrary to the 
matters contained in these presents.*' When Cromwell fonnd the first 
parliament called under this new constitution refractory, he laid down, 
as is stated in the text, four iiindameutal principles not to be infringea 
without his consent ; and the Parliament afterwards expressly assigned 
a negative to the Protector for aU bills touching these fonr questioni. 
Mr. Hallam's statement, therefore, that the Protector had no ne^ 
tive voice on the Parliament, requires qualification. (Ck>nfltit Hist. 
11882.) 
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continued. A standing army of 10,000 hors.e and 20,000 
foot was prescribed, and a constant yearly revenue was 
to be provided for maintaining these forces and a suf- 
ficient navy ; and 200,0002. a year was assigned to the 
civil government Till the first Parliament met, the 
Protector and Council were empowered to raise what 
money might be necessary for the support of the existing 
forces. Power was given them also to make laws and 
ordinances, till the meeting of the first Parliament ; but 
these laws and ordinances were to be binding only until 
Parliament should make order concerning theuL 

Such were the principal provisions of this elaborate 
paper-constitution, which was destined soon to meet 
with difficulties too strong for it in practice, and which, 
having been violated in one essential point by Cromwell 
in little more than a twelvemonth after its establish- 
ment, was at the end of three years formally superseded 
by another. Doubtless, Cromwell hoped that he had 
now devised a constitution under which he might 
obtain the co-operation of the Presbyterians whom the 
Barebone's Parliament had scared, and which provided 
sufficient securities against the restoration of the royal 
family. 

The fourteen members of the Council named, together 
with Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, in the Instrument of 
(jovemment, were Lord lisle. Generals Fleetwood and 
Lambert, Sir Gilbert Pickering, Sir Charles Wolseley, 
Montagu, General Desborough, Walter Strickland, 
Henry Lawrence, Colonel Sydenham, Colonel Philip 
Jones, Richard Major, Francis Rouse (the late Speaker 
of the Barebone's Parliament), and General Skippon. 
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Three more members were added before the meeting 
of the Parliament, Humphry Mackworth, Nathaniel 
Fiennes, and the Earl of Mulgrave.^ 

A name more celebrated than that of any of Cooper's 
colleagues in the Council occurs in the list of assistants 
of the Secretary, Thurloe. John Milton was an assistant 
in the department of Latin correspondence in the 
Secretary's office, and gave the adhesion of his great 
intellect and pure conscience to Cromwell's Protectorate. 
The civil commotions and religious controversies of the 
time had long since drawn liim from the Muses ; he 
had been Secretary for foreign languages under the 
Council of State of the Bump Parliament, and had been 
employed by that Council to answer the Latin treatise 
in which Salmasius had arraigned before the civilized 
world the execution of Charles the First ; and his Latin 
answer to that great scholar had made his name widely 
known, both for admiration and for obloquy. Shortly 
after the installation of Cromwell as Protector, Milton 
published, also in Latin, a second defence of the English 
nation, in which he declared his approval of Cromwell's 
recent acts, and counselled the Protector on the dangers 
and the duties of his position. In this work he praises 
several members of the new Council by name; but 
Cooper is not among those whom Milton mentions. 
There is no trace of personal intercourse between Cooper 
and Milton either now or after the Restoration, when 
the poet's fame had made him an object of curiosity 
among foreigners, and gained for him, in spite of 

1 The fnthor of the poet, author of the "Eaeajr on Satire" 
" Essay on Poetry," who was ultimately created Duke of Bn 
shire. 
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political passions, the notice of accomplished men even 
of the Court of Charles the Second 

Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper was elected to the first 
Parliament assembled under the Instrument of Govern- 
ment by no less than three constituencies, WQtshirey 
Poole, and Tewkesbury. He afterwards elected to sit 
for Wiltshire, 

The election for Wiltshire on this occasion has been 
described by Edmund Ludlow, in a passage of his 
Memoii's, which was suppressed. Ludlow at this time 
held a military command in Ireland ; but the republican 
party, acting in opposition to Cromwell, proposed him 
as a candidate for Wiltshire, with which he was con- 
nected by ancient lineage and property. The new 
scheme of representation gave ten members to Wiltshire. 
According to Ludlow's accoimt, which perhaps ought 
not to be taken implicitly. Cavaliers united with the 
Presbyterian clergy and Cromwell's partisans in pro- 
posing a list of ten candidates, with Cooper at the head, 
and Ludlow's republican friends proposed him and nine 
others. The gathering for the election was so numerous, 
that it became necessary to adjourn from Salisbury 
ToAvn-hall to the plain of Stonehenge. There Sir 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, and a Presbyterian clergyman 
named Adoniram Byfield, addressed the people on the 
necessity of electing members who would endeavour to 
reconcile conflicting interests and heal the divisions of 
the State. On a show of hands, the numbers appeared 
so nearly equal that a poll was necessary ; and by the 
union, according to Ludlow, of Cavaliers, Presbyterians, 
and Cromwellites, and by the use of force and of all the 
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influence which the Government could exert. Cooper 
was placed at the head of the poll, and all the ten anti- 
republican candidates were elected.* 

The interval of eight months between the inaugura- 
tion of the constitution and the meeting of the new 
Parliament was well employed by Cromwell and his 
Council They availed themselves largely of their power 
of making provisional ordinances to do many things 
which the Barebone's Parliament had either reftised to 
do or had left unfinished. They repealed the engage- 
ment : a bill for that purpose introduced by Cooper in 
the Barebone's Parliament had been rejected. They 
issued an ordinance settling the terms of union of 
Scotland with the Commonwealth, which the sudden 
termination of the Barebone's Parliament had alone pre- 
vented that assembly from peissing, as it had already 
passed an act for the union of Ireland. An ordinance 
was issued for the reform of the Court of Chancery, and 
two others for the appointment of a body of commis- 
sioners for the appi-oval of clergymen presented to 
livings, and of commissioners in the several counties for 
the ejection of unworthy ministers. Sir Anthony Ashley 
Cooper was appointed one of the latter commissioners 
for Wiltshire and Dorsetshire.' Peace was now made 
with Holland, and beneficial treaties were concluded 

^ This account is given in the first of « series of suppressed passages 
of Ludlow*8 Memoin, which I found, in Locke*8 hanawriting, among 
the Locke papers in the Earl of Lovelace's possession. See Appendix IJ 1. 
Mr. Martyn, in unaccountable departure from facts, statea that Sir 
A. A. Cooper's election for Wiltshire was opposed bj Cromwell (L 165); 
and Lord CampbeU has incorrectly followed Mr. Martyn in placing 
Cooper's estrangement from Cromwell before the election of this 
parliament. 

• Wood, Ath. Oxon. (Bliss) iv. 71. 
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• Wood, Ath. Oxon. (Bliss) ir. 71. 
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with Portugal, Denmark, and Sweden. The &iliire of a 
royalist conspiracy for assassinating Cromwell had rallied 
sympathy around him, and depressed the hopes of the 
friends of the royal family ; and when Cromwell met 
the Parliament which assembled on the third of Sep- 
tember, 1654, under the provisions of the Instrument of 
Government, he might have fairly hoped that the recol- 
lections of the Eump and Barebone's Parliaments, the 
proofs which he and his Council had already given of 
energy and wisdom, and the natural desire for an end 
of change would ensure for the new constitution its 
sanction and co-operation. 

Any such hopes, however, were doomed to speedy 
disappointment. Notwithstanding all the eflTorts which 
Cromwell and his Council had made to secure a majority, 
and notwithstanding many advantages which they pos- 
sessed for procuring favourable returns, a large majority 
of the Parliament showed themselves immediately de- 
termined to dispute Cromwell's authority and the new 
constitution, instead of acknowledging the Instrument of 
Government as the foundation of their own legislative 
powers. The largest party in the Parliament were 
Presbyterians. A considerable number of Republicans 
also were returned. The Republicans, headed by Sir 
Arthur Haselrig, Scot, and Bradshaw, the celebrated 
president of the court which had condemned the late 
King to death, immediately offered an opposition ; and, 
to perplex Cromwell and promote their own aims, the 
Presbyterians aided the Republicans. 

Cromwell having opened the Parliament with a speech, 
his friends proposed the day after that this speech should 
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be taken into consideration, with a view to an address 
thanking him for the new government. But the Bepub- 
licaus and their Presbyterian allies would not admit 
this new government to be an accomplished fact They 
claimed the right to discuss every provision of the 
Instrument of Government, and contended that it was 
for them, elected by the people, now to proceed to settle 
the constitution as they pleased. Instead of adopting 
the proposal to thank Cromwell, they resolved by a 
small majority to discuss the Instrument of Government 
in Grand Committee, or, in modem parliamentary 
phrase, in a Committee of the whole House, with a 
view to its being altered as they might think proper, 
and then passed into an act The first clause, which 
declared the government to be in " one person and the 
people assembled in Parliament,*' was warmly debated 
in committee for four days ; and when the committee 
broke up on the fourth day, it was expected that a pro- 
posal which had been made by Hale, now a judge, and 
which he intended as a compromise, would be carried 
by a large majority, to declare the government to be in 
''the Parliament and a single person, limited and re- 
strained as the Parliament should think fit" Cromwell 
determined to make an attempt by force to prevent 
further discussion of the Instrument of Government. 

As the members came to the House on the morning 
of the tweKth of September, they found the doors locked 
and guarded by soldiers, and were told that the Pro- 
tector was coming to the Painted Chamber and com- 
manded their attendance there. Cromwell arrived in 
state about ten o'clock, by which time there was a full 

l2 
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attendance of members. He made a long speech, re- 
minding them with many reproaches that they were all 
bound by the indentures of their returns not to alter the 
government as settled in a single person and the Parlia- 
ment, and ended by announcing that he should exact a 
pledge not to interfere with the government as so settled 
from every member before he re-entered the House. 
When the members left the Painted Chamber, they 
found the doors of their House still locked and guarded, 
and an officer in the lobby with a paper containing the 
following declaration, which each member was required 
to sign : " I do hereby freely promise and engage to be 
true and faithful to the Lord Protector and the Common- 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and shall not, 
aecording to the tenour of the indenture whereby I am 
returned to sit in this present Parliament, propose or 
give my consent to alter the government as settled in 
one person and a parliament/' Within an hour about a 
hundred members had signed the paper. The Speaker 
was then sent for ; he <came and signed it, and then 
went into the House and took the chair. About forty 
more members signed during the day. It was then 
voted that by signing this declaration a member was 
not bound to all the forty- two clauses of the Insti*ument 
of Government, but only to the first clause, which vested 
the government in a single person and a parliament. 
This vote brought in more signatures ; and, in the end, 
about three hundred of the four hundred and sixty 
members signed the paper, and returned to the Housa^ 

^ Mr. Martyn continues his extraordinary misrepresentations of Sir 
A. A. Cooper's coarse at this period by stating that he took a leading 
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The House now returned to the discussion of the 
Instrument of Grovemment, admitting only that the 
government should be composed of a single person and 
a parliament; and though all the leading members of 
the Bepublican party were excluded by their refusal to 
sign the declaration which had been imposed, Cromwell 
found the Parliament hardly more manageable than 
before. They continued to discuss the Instrument of 
Government, clause by clause, in Grand Committee, for 
nearly three months. Several changes were made in it, 
unpalatable to Cromwell ; the power to declare war was 
placed in the Protector and Parliament, instead of the 
Protector and Council, as had been provided by the 
original Instrument, and the election of future Ptotectors 
was also given to the Parliament instead of the Council. 
One change which was proposed by Cromwell's friends, 
and which Cromwell himself is said to have greatly 
desired, to make the Protectorship hereditary in his 
family, was rejected by the largest majority which 
occurred in the course of these discussions. 

When the battle was concluded in the Grand Com- 



part in the opposition, refused to sign the declamtlon, and was ex- 
cluded from the parliament (L 167). Lord Campbell follows Mr. 
Martyn, and, as usual, states the case stronglj. " When the Pirlia- 
roent met, he strongly co-operated with the party who were b^inning 
to inquire into the validity of the ' Instrument of Qoyemment.' .... 
This made the Protector resolve by a strong hand to exclude all tuoh 
refractory spirits asSir A. A. Cooner . . . Shaftesbunr absolutely refused 
to siffn the declsration. Thus excluded, he intrigued against CromwelL" 
Lord Campbell proceeds to say: " The Protector, flndliig his opponent 
so troublesome, soon after made a bold attempt to gain him over by 
appointing him a member of the Council of State, with promises of 
further advancement" Very little iuquirv would have shown that 
Sir A. A. Cooper was made a member of tne Council of State sight 
months before this parliament met, and that he was not excluded from 
the parliament, the Journals making frequent mention of his name. 
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mittee, it was fought over again in the Hoiise, Trhich 
went through all the clauses as reported from the Grand 
Committee. At last the Instrument of Grovemment, as 
altered by the Parliament, was embodied in a bill ; and 
then it was resolved that, if the Protector did not agree 
to every clause, the whole should be void and of no 
effect. The object of this was, of course, to force Crom- 
well into accepting all the alterations. Five days after 
this resolution was passed, the House had sat five lunar 
months ; and Cromwell, interpreting as lunar months of 
twenty-eight days the five months dmiug which the 
original Instrument of Government had provided that a 
parliament should not be dissolved without its own 
consent, dissolved this Parliament on the very day on 
which five limar months of its existence were completed. 
All its discussions and alterations of the Instrument of 
Government now went for nothing, for the bill had not 
been passed, and the original Instrument continued to 
be the constitution of the Commonwealth. 

No provision had been made for revenue when the 
Parliament was dissolved; and the Instrument of 
Government had empowered the Protector and Council 
to issue ordinances for raising money only until the 
meeting of the first Parliament. In this respect Crom- 
well set his constitution at nought, and an ordinance was 
issued shortly after the dissolution of the Parliament for 
raising money monthly by assessment. 

The dissolution took place on the twenty-second of 
January, 1655. On the twenty-eighth of December, 1654, 
Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, who had hitherto regularly 
attended the meetings of the Privy Council, attended 
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for the last time. What led to his retirement from the 
Council, and his separation from Cromwell, ending in 
decided opposition to him, there are no means of deter- 
mining. It is probable that differences of opinion arose 
between Cooper and Cromwell in the course of the dis- 
cussions on the Instrument of Grovemment; and Cooper 
probably found it difficult to maintain his position as a 
supporter of Cromwell in face of the decided opposition 
of his Presbyterian friends. It does not appear probable, 
however, that there was an open rupture, or that Cooper 
made overt opposition to Cromwell during the sitting of 
this Parliament. On the twenty-seventh of November, 
he was a teller, with Richard Cromwell, in a division on 
one of the clauses of the Instrument of Government. It 
is true that Ludlow states that Cooper opposed Cromwell 
during this Parliament, but the same passage of Ludlow's 
Memoirs contains other obvious inaccuracies, and this 
statement, if not entirely inaccurate also, is probably an 
exaggeration. Until Cooper had ceased to attend the 
Privy Council, he could not have opposed Cromwell in 
Pailiament, even though dissatisfied with his proceed- 
ings ; and there was only a short interval of three weeks 
between his last attendance in Council and the dissolu- 
tion of the Parliament.! 



^ Ludlow's statement occnra in the second of the suppressed passaffss 
in Appendix III. Ludlow sa^s that Cooper was turned out of toe 
Council because he opposed Cromwell in this parliament, and that 
Colonel Mackworth was appointed member of the Council in his place. 
There is no entry in the Council book, which I ha?e inspected in the 
State Paper Office, of Cooper's dismissal ; and according to the Instm- 
ment of Government, a dismissal could only hare taken place on a 
specific charge of misconduct, after inquiry by a committee jointly 
appointed by the Council and the Parliament. He was not succeeded 
by Colonel Mackworth, who was appointed a member of the CoiiDcil 
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One reason which has been assigned for his estrange- 
ment from Cromwell is that he wished to many Crom- 
well's daughter Mary (who was shortly afterwards 
married to Lord Falconbridge), and was refused. This 
story is perhaps no more than a piece of idle gossip. 
It is however so far possible, that Cooper was now a 
second time a widower. If Cooper quarrelled with 
Cromwell before the end of 1654, the quarrel was very 
soon after Cooper became a widower, and so soon as 
to render this explanation of the cause of quarrel 
improbable. 

Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper's second wife, the 
daughter of the Earl of Exeter, to whom he was married 

April 27, 1654, six months before Cooper ceaaed to sit. This passage 
in Ludlow is, therefore, very inaccurate. There is no evidence even of 
Cooper having resigned his seat in the Council ; and I should infer 
from a list, alreaoy referred to, of payments to members of the 
Council up to the end of 1655, that Cooper, though he had ceased to 
attend, was then still a member of the Council Ludlow mentions in 
the same passage Sir A. A. Cooper's unsuccessful love of Mary Cromwell 
as the reason for his quarrelling with the Protector. This stoiy is also 
mentioned by A. Wood (Ath. Oxon. iv. 71, BUas's edition), and in 
Oldmixon's "Lives of the Chancellors." (i. 148.) The authority for 
the story is weak. Lord Campbell has adopted the gossip as true, 
and amplified it considerably ; and, forgetting that he nad previously 
explained the quan'el with Cromwell by Cooper's disappointment 
at not receiving the Great Seal, now ascribes it, without a word of 
doubt, to disappointed love. '* This gracious demeanour roused in 
the bosom of Sir Anthony the ambitious project of forming an alliance 
with the Protectoral house, and, having been some time a widower, 
he actually demanded in marriage the musical, glib-tongued Lady 
Mary, afterwards united to Lord Fauconberg. Probably on O/eeownt 
of his dissoltUe morals, he met with a flat refusal. Thereupon he 
finally broke with Oliver, and became a partisan of the banished royal 
family. When he had only twice or thrice sai in the Council of State^ 
he sent in his resignation ; alleging tliat * the government by one 
person was against his conscience. Cooper had been a regular 
attendant at Die Privy Council from his appointment in December 
1653 to December 28, 1654, more than a year. He did not become 
a partisan of the banished royal family for nearly five years after this 
date. I do not know what is Lord Campbell's authoritv for the fact of 
Cooper's resignation, with the reason alleged under marks of quotation. 
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in 1650, died some time in the year 1654 There were 
no more children by this marriage than the two sons who 
have been mentioned, one of whom died in childhood, 
and the other, Anthony Ashley, lived to succeed his 
father. 

In the course of the year 1656, Cooper married a 
third wife, Margaret, daughter of the second Lord 
Spencer of Wormleighton, and sister of the third lord, 
who was created Earl of Sunderland by Charles the 
First, and had fallen fighting for the Royal cause at 
Newbury. 

The son of this Earl of Sunderland, a boy at the time 
of Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper's marriage with his aunt, 
rose to be the chief Minister of Charles the Second 
before the close of Shaftesbury's career. It has been 
already mentioned that Halifax was the nephew of 
Shaftesbury's first wife. Shaftesbury's connexion with 
both Halifax and Sunderland was rendered closer by 
the marriage of Halifax with Sunderland's sister. In 
the last years of Shaftesbury's career, Halifax and Sun- 
derland divided political ascendency; and, seven-and- 
twenty years later, Shaftesbury fled for his life, to die in 
a foreign land, from a government of which his two 
nephews were the chiefs. 

The third wife of Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper lived to 
share all the honours and troubles of his future career. 
She had no children, but she reared with a mother's 
care her husband's son by his second wife, and after- 
wards with the same care watched over the delicate 
boyhood of that son's son, the future author of the 
" Characteristics." She was a woman of strong religious 
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feelings. It was her habit to rise at five in the morning 
and spend two or three hours in private devotions.^ 
Though Shaftesbury^s character did not agree with hers 
in this respect, they lived on terms of the warmest 
affection. A letter written by Lady Shaftesbury to her 
nephew Sunderland two years after her husband's 
death, shows how deeply she still mourned his loss.* 
There must have been virtues and amiable qualities in 
one so loved by such a wifa 

1 Rawleigh Rediviyns, p. 13. Locke dedicated to Lady Shaftesboiy 
a translation which he made of three reli^ous Essays of Nicole. 
Locke's translation of these Essays was publisned for the first time in 
1828 by Dr. Hancock. As this small volume is not generaUy known, 
1 extract a passage of Locke's dedication to Lady Shaftesbury : " I 
thought 1 could not find in aU France anything fitter to be put into 
your hands, than what would make you see so rare and extraordinary 
a sight as a draught of some of your own virtues. For if to be con- 
stantly humble in a high station, if to appear little to yourself in the 
midst of greatness, is a mark of the sense of one's own weakness ; if to 
be belov^ of all that come near you be a demonstration that yon 
know how to live at peace with others ; if to be constant and frequent 
in acts of devotion be the best way of acknowledging a Deit^ : it la 
certain your ladyship is in reality what the author nas here given as 
an idea of. '* 

' This letter is among the Domestic Papers of 1685 in the State 
Paper Office. Lady Shaftesbury writes to the Earl of Sunderland to 
beg him to make her excuses for not attending the coronation of 
James the Second: — 

'* 81st March, 1685. 

*' Because 1 think the shortest troubles are the best, I will, my 
Lord, only just tell you why you read this note from your disconsolate 
aunt, not make it longer by apologies for doing it. It seems, my 
Lord, that in observance to forms I was to have a letter concerning 
the coronation as well as those that are fit to observe the orders they 
bring with them, which I am so utterly incapacitated for, that I con- 
cluded at first, and indeed do think still, that it so answers itself^ I 
needed to take no notice of it ; but, if I am mistaken, I ask so much 
friendliness from your Lordship as to do for me what is proper in this 
case to be done by, my Lord, your afflicted, most faithful, affectionate, 
humble servant, 

" M. Shatombuky." 




CHAPTER V. 

1666—1668. 

Cooper now in opposition to Cromwell — He falld back on the Presbj- 
terian party — iBlected for Wiltshire to new Parliament — Prevented 
by the Council from taking his seat — Is one of the sixty-five who 
sign a letter to the Speaker protesting — Afterwards signs Remon- 
strance — The Humble Petition and Advice — Cromwell refuses to be 
Ring — House adjourned from June 26, 1667, to January 20, 1668— 
Cromwell's Peers or "Other House "—Cooper not one— The £600 
fine for composition, iropoeod by Long Parliament in 1644, remitted 
by Cromwell— Cooper*s friendship with Henry Cromwell, and letter 
to him— Cooper and the other excluded members take their teats 
on meeting of Parliament, January 1668— Formidable opposition to 
Cromwell ond the new Constitution — Debates about the ** Other 
Houm" — Cooper's speeches — Cromwell dissolves the Parliament, 
February 4 — Cromwell's death. 

In the absence of any positive information on the sub- 
ject of the differences which arose about this time 
between Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper and Cromwell, it 
might be conjectured that Cromweirs dissolution of the 
last Parliament was disapproved of by Cooper. It does 
not appear that the proceedings of that parliament, 
however much they may have been irritating and dis- 
appointing to the Protector, furnished sufficient cause 
for a dissolution, which immediately rendered it neces- 
sary to trample on Cromwell's own constitution in order 
to raise money. The changes which the Parliament had 
made in the Instrument of Government were, after all, 
not extensive ; all the essentials of the original constitu- 
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tion promulgated by Cromwell and his oflBcers had been 
retained. Moderate men generally thought that Crom- 
well should have accepted the alterations made by the 
Parliament, and borne with its provocations, rather than 
again peril the settlement of the Commonwealth ; and 
there is no doubt that the dissolution of the last Parlia- 
ment lost Cromwell many supporters.^ 

Cooper never returned to his seat in the Council of 
State. We know nothing at all of his proceedings during 
twenty months which intervened between the dissolu- 
tion of the last Parliament and the assembling of another 
on the seventeenth of September, 1656. But when this 
Parliament assembled, Cooper was regarded by Cromwell 
as an opponent. 

The Eoyalists became very active in intrigues and 
conspiracies after the dissolution of January 1655 ; but 
Cooper had no connexion now or for some time after 
with this party. The restoration of the heir of the late 
King could only have been regarded at this period as a 
remote possibility by any but the zealous adherents of 
his family. Cooper fell bfick on the Presbyterian party, 
and in the two next parliaments was one of the leaders 
of the opposition which the Presbyterians and Sepub- 
licans combined to wage against Cromwell and his 
successor. 

Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper was again elected by the 
county of Wiltshire to serve in the second Parliament 
elected according to the provisions of the Instrument 
of Government, which met in 1656. But this time 
Cromwell would not permit him to take his seat. 

^ Ludlow, ii. 612. 
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The Instrument of Government had provided that, 
for the first three Parliaments called under its provisions* 
all members elected must obtain a certificate of appro- 
bation from the Council, in order to be permitted to sit. 
This provision, designed to secure an observance of the 
qualifications enjoined for members, was stretched on 
the present occasion to exclude a large number of 
members whose opposition Cromwell feared. The 
number of members to whom the Council refused cer- 
tificates of approbation is variously stated ; there is no 
doubt that it exceeded a hundred, and probably it was 
not far below two hundred. Soldiers at the door of the 
House prevented the entrance of all who could not 
produce the Council's certificatea Sir Anthony Ashley 
Cooper was one of the excluded. About ninety other 
names of excluded members are known; among them 
are Sir Arthur Haselrig, Scot, and Weaver, leaders of 
the Republicans ; and Morrice, Colonel Birch, Alexander 
Popham, Serjeant Maynard, and Sir Harbottle Grim- 
stone, members of the Presbyterian party. Another 
name in the list is that of the Earl of Salisbury, who 
had sat in the Rump Parliament, and who, in the sub- 
sequent reign of Charles the Second, was a zealous 
member of the Opposition of which Shaftesbury was 
the leader. 

Sixty-five of the excluded members, among whom was 
Cooper, signed a letter to the Speaker, complaining that 
they had been forcibly prevented by soldiers from taking 
their seats. This letter was presented in the House by 
Sir George Booth, a distinguished member of the Pres- 
byterian party, who had not been excluded. The House 
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resolved that the Council should be desired to state their 
reasons for what they had done. The Council said that 
the Instmment of Government had imposed on them 
the duty of judging whether the members returned 
possessed the prescribed qualifications; that the same 
Instrument had provided that the members to be elected 
should be " such and no other than such as were persons 
of known integrity, fearing God, and of good conversa- 
tion ;** that they had examined all the returns according 
to their duty, and had not refused certificates of appro- 
bation to any who appeared to them to come within the 
above description ; and that for those whom they had 
not approved " his Highness had given orders to some 
persons to take care that they should not come into the 
House." An overpowering majority of the members 
who had been allowed to sit resolved to be content 
with this insolent reply, and to refer the excluded 
members to the Council 

A Remonstrance, addressed to the people, couched in 
the strongest language, was afterwards drawn up, and 
printed with the names of ninety-three of the excluded 
members appended to it. This Semonstrance declared 
that whoever had advised the Protector's late proceeding 
was a capital enemy of the Commonwealth : that all 
who should sit and vote in the mutilated assembly were 
adherents of the capital enemies of the Commonwealth; 
and betrayers of the people's liberties ; that the assembly 
which now sat was not the representative body of 
England ; that their votes and acts were null and void ; 
and that a free Parliament alone could set aside the 
laws in times of danger, and justly provide for the 
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future government of the Commonwealth The paper 
concludes by declaring that those who sign it are ready 
to expose their lives and estates to the utmost hazard 
for the service of the people, and to procure the 
assembling of a free Parliament Sir Anthony Ashley 
Cooper's name is appended to this printed document 
But there is reason to think that all the names which 
were printed had not been subscribed to it; and it 
may be inferred from the strong language of this 
Bemonstrance that it was not openly circulated. 

A few of the members who had been excluded after- 
wards made peace with the Council, and obtained 
admission into the House. But Sir Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, with the great majority, remained excluded 
during the whole of the first session of this Par- 
liament.^ 

This session lasted nine months, till the twenty- 
sixth of June, 1657. CromweU's measure of exclusion 
had at last obtained for him a manageable Parliament. 

It is probable, from what took place in this Parlia- 
ment, that Cromwell's principal reason for assembling 
it was to procure a change in the constitution, involving 

^ Dr. LiDsard, who is generally most accurate in details, has stated 
incorrectly that Sir A. A. Cooper became Cromwell's intimate adviser 
after this exclusion from Parliament (zi. 80, not«.) A little dis- 
cussion in which Cooper's name was mixed up took piece on December 
22, 1656, during his enforced absence from this Parliament. A Captain 
Arthur petitioned for payment of moneys laid out b^ him for the 
Parliament in the beginning of the Civil War, and said he had been 
betrayed and taken prisoner by Cooper. One member, Mr. Robinson, 
suggested that Sir A. A. Cooper should satisfy the petitioner ; another, 
Mr. Butler, replied, *' Sir A. A. Cooper has done you good service, and 
the petitioner doth not say his suflerinffs were by him.*' The matter 
was dropped. Captain Arthur's complaint would probably refer to 
the tim<^ when Cooper was on the Kmg's side. (Burton's Diary of 
Croniwellian Parliaments, L 204.) 
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tli3 creation of a second chamber, and the substitution 
of the title of King for that of Protector. 

The House had, however, sat some months before anj 
step was taken in promotion of such a design. But on 
the twenty-third of February, 1657, Sir Christopher 
Pack, an alderman and one of the members for the city 
of London, suddenly presented to the House a document 
elaborately drawn up, bearing the title of " The Humble 
Address and Remonstrance of the Knights, Buigesses, 
and Citizens now assembled in the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth," and moved that it should be received 
and read. This was an address to Cromwell, stating 
that the nation could never become settled while it was 
left uncertain who would succeed him after his death, 
and praying him to assume the title of King, and to call 
lienceforth a parliament consisting of two houses, and 
to govern the Commonwealth in future according to the 
laws of the nation, subject to such alterations as were 
proposed in this document, which was to supersede the 
Instrument of Government. Apparently, nothing could 
have been more undignified than the mode in which 
this proposal to revive royalty was brought before the 
Parliament Sir Christopher Pack was probably selected 
to present the address on account of his connexion 
with the city of London, and that it might seem not to 
come from Cromwell himself. But the worthy alderman 
was no orator, and if there were any design to blind the 
Parliament as to Cromwell's connexion with this addi'ess, 
the execution was not successful. Sir Christopher 
uttered a few confused words, of which all that could 
be understood was that he had found somewhere, or 
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that some one had given him^ a paper which he thought 
worthy of consideration, and which he begged the Honae 
to receive. Thongh the motion came before the House 
without notice, the contents of the paper were probably 
generally known, and a scene of violent disorder ensued. 
The small minority of Cromwell's opponents in the 
assembly made up by violence for their want of num- 
bers. It was irr^ular to present such a document to 
the House without leave previously obtained, and some 
members endeavoured to snatch the paper from Sir 
Christopher. By the violence of opposing members he 
was jostled down the House as far as the bar, when his 
friends rescued him and carried him back to the Speaker's 
chair. After a warm debate, it was decided by a hun- 
dred and fifty-four votes against fifty-four that the 
paper should be read. It was then debated day by day 
till the twenty-seventh of March. A motion made at 
the outset that it should be discussed in Orand Com- 
mittee was rejected by a hundred and eighteen votes to 
sixty-three. But the House discussed separately the 
various clauses of the address. The clauses constituting 
another House to be nominated by the proposed king, 
and to be approved by " this House," were passed with- 
out a division. The substitution of the title of Eling 
for that of Protector was carried by a hundred and 
twenty-three votes to sixty-two. When the whole 
paper had been gone through, the words '' Address and 
Bemonstrance '* in the title were changed for '' Petition 
and Advice," and a clause was added, providing that 
unless Cromwell consented to everything contained in 
it, no part of it should take effect. On the thirty-first 
VOL. L K 
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VOL. I. K 
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of March, the "Humble Petition and Advice'' was 
presented to Cromwell for his consent. 

Cromwell refused to accept the title of King. There 
is no doubt that he desired it, and that he had en- 
couraged the preparation of the address by which the 
Parliament asked him to assume that title. But unfore- 
seen difficulties had arisen. His chief officers, including 
his two sons-in-law Lambert and Fleetwood and his 
brother-in-law Desborough, were vehemently opposed 
to the title of King^ and a strong adverse feeling, fieuined 
by the officers, appeared in the army. Cromwell took 
five weeks to consider what course he would adopts and 
ultimately refused to be made King. 

By Cromwell's refusal to consent to the clause which 
conferred the title of King, the whole of the Petition 
and Advice fell to the ground. But the House took it 
again immediately into consideration, substituted the 
title of Protector for that of King, and with this altera- 
tion again presented it to Cromwell for his consent 
Now, however, the Petition and Advice was passed only 
by a majority of three, a large number of its former 
supporters absenting themselves, discontented with 
Cromwell's refusal of the kingship. Cromwell gave his 
consent to the Petition and Advice, as altered, on the 
twenty-fifth of May, 1657. 

The Petition and Advice, which now superseded the 
Instrument of Government, made several changes in the 
constitution of the CommonwealtL 1. The Protector 
was empowered to nominate his successor during his 
lifetime. 2. The Parliament was to consist of two 
Houses. "The other House," as the new second 
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chamber is always called in the Petition and Advice, 
was to be composed of not more than seventy nor less 
than forty members, who in the first instance were to 
be nominated by the Protector and approved by the 
Commons' House, but who, after the first nominations, 
were not to be admitted to sit and vote but by the con- 
sent of the other House itsel£ 3. The number of 
members of the House of Commons and the distribution 
of the representation were to be newly arranged by the 
Parliament then sitting. It was expressly declared in 
the Petition and Advice that nothing contained in it 
dissolved the existing Parliament 4. It was provided 
that no members henceforth returned to Parliament 
were to be excluded, except by judgment and consent 
of the House itself ; and that forty-one commissioners 
were to be appointed by act of Parliament to try elec- 
tions. 5. The members of the Council, who, as under 
the Instrument of Government, were not to exceed 
twenty-one in number, were to be appointed in future 
with the consent of the Council and of the two Houses 
of Parliament, and were not to be removed but by 
consent of Parliament. 6. After Cromwell's death, the 
commander-in-chief of the army and all field ofiBcers 
by land or generals at sea were to be appointed with 
consent of the Council The Chancellor, Keeper, or 
Commissioners of the Great Seal of England, the 
Treasurer or Commissioners of the Treasxiry, the Ad- 
miral, the Chief Governor of Ireland, the Chancellor, 
Keeper, or Commissioners of the Great Seal of Ireland* 
the two Chief Justices and the Chief Baron in England 
or Ireland, the Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in 

K 2 
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Scotland, such officers of state theie as by act of Parlia^ 
ment in Scotland are to be approved by Parliament, and 
the judges in Scotland hereafter to be made, were to 
be approved by both Houses of Parliament 7. The 
disposal of the standing forces was to be in the Pro- 
tector, £icting with the consent of both Houses during 
the sitting of Parliament, and, while Parliament was 
not sitting, in the Protector acting with the consent of 
the Council. 8. A revenue of 1,300,000/. per annum 
was settled for the support of the Government, of which 
1,000,000/. was for the army and navy, and the remain- 
ing 300,000/. for the expenses of the civil government ; 
smd it was stipulated that no part of this money should 
be raised by a land-tax. 

An " Additional and Explanatory Petition and Ad- 
vice" was afterwards passed, before the House adjourned, 
which prescribed, amongst other things, an oath to be 
taken by the members of both Houses, by which they 
bound themselves to be faithful to the Protector, as 
chief magistrate of the Commonwealth, and to abstain 
from all designs against his person or lawful authority. 

The House adjourned, under an act specially passed 
for the purpose, from the twenty-sixth of Jime, 1657 to 
the twentieth of January, 1658 ; and a clause in the 
act commanded the attendance on that day of all mem- 
bers who had been elected to the Parliament, and were 
qualified according to the Petition and Advice. 

On the twentieth of January, 1658, two Houses of 
Parliament assembled. 

Cromwell had nominated sixty-three members of the 
newly-created second House. The nomination of this 
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assembly, which was designed to be a body superior to 
the other House, and which would natui'ally provoke 
comparisons with the old House of Lords, was neces- 
sarily a difficult task ; and it is not astonishing that 
Cromwell was not successful As on the occasion of 
his naming the Barebone's Parliament, he did his best 
to procure the services of men of birth and station. 
Seven English peers were called to the new House, the 
Earls of Warwick, Manchester, and Mulgrave, Viscount 
Say and Sele, Lords Falconbridge, Eure, and Wharton ; 
but of these only Lord Falconbridge, who had married 
Cromwell's daughter, and Lord Eure consented to sit. 
Lord Broghill, an Irish peer, afterwards Earl of Orrery, a 
restless intriguer through the whole period of the Civil 
War and of the Commonwealth, and afterwards in the 
reign of Charles the Second, and now a zealous supporter 
of Cromwell, eagerly accepted a nomination. One Scotch 
peer, the Earl of Cassilis, was nominated, and did not 
sit. Lord Lisle, the eldest son of the Earl of Leicester, 
the two sons of Lord Say and Sele, Montagu and 
Howard, were on the list, together with most of Crom- 
well's councillors and several of his officers. White- 
locke, St. John, and Glyn represented the law. Of his 
own family, Cromwell named his two sons, Richard and 
Henry, his brother-in-law Desborough, and son-in-law 
Fleetwood, besides Lord Falconbridge: Lambert had 
now quarrelled with him. Three of the members who 
had been excluded from sitting in the Parliament in the 
former year were named, Popham, Sir John Hobart, and 
Sir Arthur Haselrig. Popham and Haselrig scorned the 
proffered honour ; and it is difficult to understand how 
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Cromwell could have expected Haselrig's acceptance. 
Pride, Barkstead, Hewson, GoflFe, Berry, and Thomas 
Cooper, colonels in the army, who had originally pur- 
sued various trades, and were not men of fortune ot 
social position, threw ridicule on this assemblage, and the 
number of the more distinguished nominees who refused 
to accept their nominations reduced this new " other 
House" to about forty of Cromwell's personal adherents. 
The debates in the two subsequent Parliaments, of which 
full reports have been preserved, show the general con- 
tempt felt for this assembly, and the large share which 
this part of the new constitution had in creating diffi- 
culties for Cromwell and his successor. 

Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper's name is not in the list 
of Cromwell's " peers," as they came to be called. It is 
clear that Cromwell had now no hope of gaining him. 
It is stated, probably with truth, that Cromwell was 
wont to say of Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper that he 
found no one so difficult to manage as that Marcus 
Tullius Cicero, the little man with three names.^ It 
would seem, as was usually the case with Cooper, that 
his political opposition to Cromwell was not attended 
by personal enmity. In January 1658, the fine of five 
hundred pounds which had been imposed on Cooper by 
the Long Parliament as a composition for delinquency, 
when he came over from the King^s side, appears to have 
been discharged by order of Cromwell on Cooper's peti- 
tion.* A letter written by Cooper to Henry Cromwell^ 
the Protector's son, in the year 1657, has been preserved, 

> Martyn'8 Life, i. 168. 

' MS. memorandum among Lord Shaftesbury's papers. 
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the language of which iudicates the greatest intimacy. 
Henry Cromwell was at that time Lord Deputy in 
Ireland, and Cooper addressed to him, on September 10, 
1657, the following quaint and cordial letter : — 

"My Lord and Father, — I hear from my brother 
Moore ^ that your Lordship blames me for not answering 
a letter of yours about some business. I really profess 
I received none such, or else you mought have been 
assured of an answer, for there is no person in the world 
mord desires to retain your Lordship's affection and 
good opinion. You have many love his Highness' son, 
but I love Henry Cromwell, were he naked, without all 
those glorious additions and titles, which, however, I 
pray may continue to be increased on you. 

" My Lord, I must yet this once trouble you in the 
behalf of my Lord Moore, for whom you have already 
done so great favours. He has now prepared his busi- 
ness fit for your last act of perfecting your goodness to 
him, his Highness having referred it wholly to your 
Lordship and the Council there. Tis not possible he 
should buy any way but in land until his act pass, and 
he have some for sale ; besides, the land he offers lies 
so abo.it Dublin, that it cannot but be convenient for 
the St&te. If it be as they inform, I wish it in your 
Lordship's possession on any pretence, and there will 
be enough officious to get it confirmed yours ; but that 
is only a fancy of my own on the sudden. 

" My request for myself is that you love me, and ever 
believe there is no manner of expression enough to tell 
you how really cordial and unchangeably I am, my Lord^ 

^ Viflcount Moore of Dro^heda, who had married a danshter of Lord 
Spenier of Wormlekhton, sister of Sir A. A. Cooper's thira and present 
wife : he was created Earl of Drog^eda after the Kestoration. 
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your Excellency's most devoted hmnble servant and 
dutiful son, 

" AlJT. ASHLSY COOPKR." ^ 

When the Parliament met on the twentieth of January^ 
1658, imder the new constitution of the " Petition md 
Advice," Cooper and the other excluded members of the 
year before took their seats in the House of Commons ; 
and they took the prescribed oath of fidelity to the Pro- 
tector as chief magistrate of the Commonwealth, binding 
them to abstain from all designs against his persoa or 
lawful authority. 

The addition of the excluded members made the 
House of Commons altogether unmanageable for Crom- 
well. They had heid no voice in the framing of the 
Humble Petition and Advice, and they denied its 
legality. On the day of meeting, the Black Rod sum- 
moned the members of the House of Commons to " the 
Lords' House," and there Cromwell addressed the two 
Houses in a speech beginning with "My Loids and 
Gentlemen of the House of Commons." No exception 
was taken at the moment to the use of the word "Lords" 
on these two occasions, but two days after a message 
was announced by the Serjeant from " the Lords," and 
the whole question of the title, powers, privileges, and 

1 This letter is printed from Thurloe*8 State Papers, tL 506. It 
escaped Mr. Martyn, who appeam to have searched the Thnrloe 
PaDers, and who makes the following statement : " Through tlie whole 
colloction of Secretary Thnrloe's papers there is no mention made of 
Sir Anthony but in two letters, unierein he is suspected among others 
to be well-affected to the King, and to have remitted money to him." 
(Life, i. 164, note.) I have not been able to find either of these two 
allied letters; and I baye no doubt that any such suspicions were 
without foundation. 
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expediency of ''the other House/' was opened by the 
excluded members. The message was brought by two 
judges. Should the messengers be called in, was the 
first question. Some opposition made to this, lest it 
should be a recognition of the title " Lords " was over- 
ruled, and the messengers were called in, gave their 
message as firom ''the Lords/' and withdrew. Then 
came the question, should the messengers be recalled, 
and told that the House would return an answer by 
messengers of their own. Some were for giving no 
answer at all, till the whole question of the other House 
had been considered ; others were for saying that they 
would return an answer to the other House by mes- 
sengers of their own, to show that they did not recognise 
the title " Lords ;" others again were for sending answer 
simply that they would consider of the message. But it 
was carried on a division by seventy-five votes to fifly- 
one that the Speaker should inform the messengers 
that the House would send an answer by messengers of 
their own. It was understood that the whole question 
of the other House would be debated in debating the 
answer to be sent 

This had taken place on Friday, the twenty-second, 
and on Mond^r, the twenty-fifth, Cromwell sent to both 
Houses to attend him in the Banqueting House, and 
addressing them this time, " My Lords and Gentlemen 
of the two Houses of Parliament," made a long speech 
on the difficulties of public afiairs, and the necessity of 
unioa But it was of no usa The House of Commons^ 
on the twenty-eighth, appointed a Committee to attend 
Cromwell and inform him, among other things " that 
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tliis House will take the matters imparted to them by 
his Highness in his speech at the Banqueting House 
into serious and speedy consideration ;" and Cromwell 
highly resented that the House of Commons should 
take upon itself to answer singly a speech which he had 
addressed to both Houses. Still it was of no use. The 
House resolved to enter on no private business for a 
month, that they might devote themselves entirely to 
the consideration of the CJovemment They proceeded 
to debate the message from the other House, and this 
debate went on from day to day till the fourth of 
February, when Cromwell, seeing yet no probability of 
an answer being returned to the " Lords' " message, dis- 
solved the Parliament. 

A member of this Parliament made copious notes of 
the debates, which have been preserved and published.^ 
Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper took an active and leading 
part in the opposition to the new constitution and the 
new House of Lords. Five speeches of his are reported 
in the debates on the message from the other House, 
and summaries are given of veiy many more of his 
speeches in the following Parliament under Bichard 
Cromwell's short Protectorate. Though all these re- 
ports are little more than skeletons of argument, and 
the reporter has not taken pains with the language or to 
preserve the speaker's style, they yet bear unmistakeably 
the impress of that nervous and subtle oratory, of some 



1 In the work known as the Diary of Thomas Burton, edited by J. 
T. Butt, 4 Tols. 1828. Mr. Carlyle has raised doubts as to whether 
the member was Burton, member for Westmoreland, and suggests thst 
it was more probably a Mr. Bacon (Cromwell's Letters and speeches, 
ii 545). The matter is not clear, one way or the other. 
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of whose efforts finished reports have been handed down 
to us, and which, in the stormy days of the reign of 
Charles the Second, rendered Shaftesbury so formidable 
a leader of opposition. 

The first position taken by Cooper in these debates 
was that the House had to consider, not only what 
answer they should return, but whether they should 
return any answer at all " Some," he said, '' are neither 
for another House nor for the title ; and if you put the 
question to return an answer to the other House, you 
tacitly admit such a House without further debate." ^ 
The next day he seconded a motion of Sir Arthur 
Haselrig's to have the question considered in Grand 
Committee, that is, in a Committee of the whole House, 
in which every member might speak on the same motion 
any number of times, and every vote of which would 
have to be reported to and re-affirmed by the Housa 
This motion was not carried, and the debate then turned 
on what the first question to be decided should be, 
the substance of the answer to be given or the title by 
which the other House should be addressed. Cooper 
made a speech in support of first considering the title, 
which is thus quaintly reported : " I apprehend nobody 
speaks of that notion which I have in my head. Tour 
order is very nice. You have a message from the Lords, 
brought by the judges firom the Lords. Unusual causes 
produce unusual effects, and nothing so ordinary to 
philosophers as to meet with such. I would rather have 
us consider from whom that message is, and we can 
better tell what answer to return.*' • After a long day's 

1 Burton's Diary, IL 878, January 2S. * lb. iL 401, Jan. 80. 
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debate, the House decided that the title should be first 
considered. Haselrig then again tried to obtain a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, and Cooper again supported 
him. He followed the Solicitor-General, ElHs, who had 
made a learned argument to show that^ though the words 
" House of Lords " did not occur in the Humble Petition 
and Advice, it was clearly intended that "the other 
House " should be a House of Lords. Cooper's speech 
is thus reported. " I move to be turned into a Grand 
Committee for three or four days. There is a great 
deal more in it than appears. Admit Lords, and admit 
alL It is fit that laws should be plain for the people. 
We know what advantage the supreme magistrate and 
the other House always get by the leamed's interpreta- 
tion of them."^ By "admit Lords, and admit all," 
Cooper doubtless meant that the admission of the name 
would involve the admission of a House of Lords accord- 
ing to the old constitution, for such is his argument 
in a second speech on this question of a Grand Com- 
mittee, the last and the longest of his speeches in 
this short session. He is then reported as follows, 
February 3 : — 

" I am not of their opinion, that say there is nothing 
in the name, and that, if you could get over that^ 
the fact would not stick; but better abstain from 
that than the people suffer. You are now upon the 
brink and border of settlement, and, if you go farther, 
it may be you cannot stand. There is nothing but 
a compliment to call a man Lord ; but if one call 
himself lord of my manor, I shall be loth to give him 

1 Burton, iL 419, Feb. 2. 
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the title, lest he claim the manor. The gentlemen 
of the long robe will tell yon there is much in names. 
The word King, they know, carries alL Words are the 
keys of the cabinet of things. Let ns first take the 
people's jewels out before you part with that cabinet 
If we part with all first, when you come to abatement, 
it is a question how you will redeem them. It was told 
you by a learned gentleman that the writ makes them 
no more than the Instrument^ makes them, for the 
Instrument makes them not peers for life, as the ¥nrit 
does not It is very clear. We are told it revives the 
old Lords* House. I would fain know where the words 
of revival be. The gentlemen of the long robe say 
nothing of a revival" 

Then with abrupt transition he answers another argu- 
ment, that there must be some mode of address firom the 
one House to the other. 

" There must be a way of address. I see no such 
necessity, by the last Instrument You passed laws 
without the peers' consent after so many days. The 
negative voice was denied the King. You know it was. 
Thus laws passed without the King's concurrenca Con- 
sider, let us not lay foundations that we may repent. 
They must be extant for the future." * 

On the day on which this last speech was made, the 
House divided on the question whether the motion for a 
Grand Committee should be put, and the numbers were 
equal. The Speaker was about to give his casting vote, 
which would probably have been with the Noes, when 

^ The Humble Petition and Adrice. 
' Burton, iL 486, Febroaiy 8. 
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Mr. Fagg, member for Sussex, stood up and asserted 
that he and another member. Colonel Grosvenor, had 
entered the House before the question was put, but that 
their votes had not been counted. Mr. Fagg's vote was 
allowed, and added to the Ayes, so that the first question 
was carried. But the main question was immediately 
afterwards negatived by ninety-three votes to eighty- 
seven. It was therefore decided not to go into Grand 
Committee. Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper was one of 
the tellers for the Ayes in the division on the main 
question. 

On the day following this close division, Cromwell 
dissatisfied with the small majority, dissolved the Par- 
liament This was Oliver Cromwell's last Parliament 
Seven months after the dissolution, on the third of 
September, 1658, he died. 

The Petition and Advice had empowered Cromwell to 
declare, during his lifetime, his successor in the Pro- 
tectorship ; and soon after this power was confirmed, he 
had nominated in writing his son-in-law Fleetwood. 
But difierences afterwards arose between Cromwell and 
Fleetwood, and now, on his death-bed, Oliver verbally 
nominated his eldest son Bichard his successor, in the 
presence of Ficnnes, the first Commissioner of the Great 
Seal, Thurloe, and three other witnesses. The paper in 
which Fleetwood had been more formally appointed was 
at the same time searched for by Cromwell's desire, but 
could not be found. Fleetwood, however, afterwards 
waived all claims arising out of this document, if it 
should be found; and Bichard took his father's place 
without dispute. 
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From the dissolution of the Parliament in Febroarj 
till Oliver Cromwell's death in September we have no 
information about Cooper; but we find him again a 
member of the Parliament soon called by Bichard 
Cromwell, and there waging as fierce a war as he had 
waged under Oliver against the Petition and Advice 
and its House of Lords. 



CHAPTER VI. 

1658—1659. 

Richard Cromwell proclaimed Protector — ^The military commanders 
jealous of his civilian advisers — A Parliament called for January 27» 
1659 — Members for England and Wales elected under old constitution 
— Scotch and Irish members according to Instrument of Govemmenty 
but not to sit till approved — Cromwell's peers summoned by writs A 
old House of Lords — Cooper elected for Wiltshire and Poole — Site 
for Wiltshire — Debates on bill for recognition of Richard Cromwell 
sProtector — Cooper^s many speeches — The "Other House"— -Ques- 
tion of transacting with it— Cooper's long speech against time — 
Cooper's taunts aeaiust one of Cromwell's peers for changes — His 
abuse of Cromwell — House of Commons agrees to transact with 
other House during this Parliament — Unsuccessful attempt to settle 
revenue on Richard Cromwell — Message to other House as to a day 
of humiliation — Discussions thereon — Quarrel between Richard 
Cromwell and the military chiefs — Resolutions of House of Com- 
mons against the army — Richard CromwcU orders dissolution of 
Council of Officers — Fleetwood and Desborough rally the army^, and 
force Richard Cromwell to dissolve Parliament — ^Fall of Richard 
CromwelL 

The Council assembled immediately after Cromwell's 
death, and unanimously resolved to recognise his death- 
bed nomination of his eldest son Eichard as his suc- 
cessor. His brother-in-law Fleetwood, the Lieutenant- 
General of the army, cordially concurred in this 
decision, declaring that, if the written instrument by 
which he had been nominated should hereafter be 
ibimd, he would regard it as null. Desborough, the 
brother-in-law of Oliver, and the next in position to 
Fleetwood of the military commanders, while his 
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superior in energy and influence, also zealously sup- 
ported in the Council Bichard's succession. On the 
following day Kichard Cromwell was proclaimed Pro- 
tector in London, without the slightest sign of opposi- 
tion. The support of Fleetwood and Desborough had 
carried that of the army. No opposition appeared in 
any part of the Commonwealth, in England, Scotland, 
or Ireland. Henry Cromwell, who governed as Deputy 
in Ireland, gave a willing support to his brother. Monk, 
the Commander-in-Chief in Scotland, declared his more 
important adhesion. Addresses of congratulation came 
in succession from all the counties and cities of the 
three countries, and from the army.^ The Boyalists and 
Bepublicans, who had both hoped that the death of 
Cromwell would make an opening for their respective 
causes, saw with surprise the tranquil succession of 
Richard; and for a few months it seemed as if the 
feeble Bichard, succeeding by a doubtful title to an 
usurped power, was to retain it free from the troubles 
and difficulties which had ever vexed and thwarted the 
great mind of Oliver. 

The support of the army had placed Bichard where 
he was. From the army came the first sign of trouble ; 
and the army ultimately displaced him. The military 
chiefs, who had zealously supported his succession to 
the Protectorship, thought that, as he was a civilian, he 
ought to relinquish the command-in-chief of the army, 
and wished him to transfer it to Fleetwood. The army 
generaUy approved this idea. Bichard, counselled by 

1 Phillipe'i Contmnation of Sir B. Baker*! Chronicle, pp. 686, 6Se, 
ed. 1684. 

VOL. L L 
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Thurloe, Fiennes, St. John, Pierpoint, and other civilians, 
and following also the advice of Monk, resisted the pro- 
posals of the officers, and determined to retain in his 
own hands the command of the army.^ Fleetwood, Des- 
borough, and their friends, now became jealous of the 
influence of Richard's civilian counsellors, and com- 
plained that they themselves were treated with ingrati- 
tude. Eichard hoped that by calling a Parliamenti 
which the wants of his treasury rendered absolutely 
necessary, he should bring to his side a power which 
would hold in check the rising turbulence of the 
military chiefs. 

Writs were issued for a Parliament to meet on the 
twenty-seventh of January, 1659. Some difficulties 
had presented themselves to the Council as regards the 
election of this Parliament. The last Parliament had 
not made a new scheme of representation, as the Humble 
Petition and Advice had enjoined. How then were the 
members of the House of Conmions to be elected — 
according to the scheme of the extinct Instrument of 
Grovemment, or according to the old law of England ? 
But under the old constitution, Scotland and Ireland 
were not united with England, and there was no law for 
the election of Scotch and Irish members to a common 
Parliament. The Council determined that the members 
for England and Wales should be elected according to 
the old law of the land, and that thirty members, the 

1 Other leading advisers of Richard CromweU were Dr. WilkinB, 
afterwards Bishop of Chester, Lord Broghill, afterwards Earl of Oirerj, 
Colonel Philip Jones, and Geoi^ Monta^ra, second son of the Earl of 
Manchester (Ludlow, ii. 632 ; Pepys's Diary, i. 104 ; Clarendon State 
Papers, iiL 421, 428). 
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number prescribed by the Instrument of Government, 
should be elected severally for Scotland and Ireland 
according to the provisions of that constitution, but that 
they should not be admitted to sit till the consent of the 
members for England and Wales was given. With 
regard to the " other House/' a question arose as to the 
way in which they were to be summoned, and it was 
determined to simimon them by the same writs as had 
been in use for the House of Lords, xmder the old con- 
stitution. Those whom Oliver Cromwell had nominated 
members of the "other House" were summoned, without 
any addition.^ 

The reason for reverting to the old constitution for the 
election of the English members was doubtless that it 
gave more scope for the exercise of government infla- 
ence than the more popular scheme of representation 
which had been provided by the Instrument of (Jovem- 
ment Bichard Cromwell soon found trouble, where he 
had sought help. An indefatigable Opposition, com- 
posed of Bepublicans and Presbyterians, among the 
latter of whom many were now looking to the restora- 
tion of the royal family, and some were secretly in 
correspondence with the royal exile, endeavoured to re- 
open the whole question of the constitution and Richard 
Cromwell's power; and in three short months, Fleetwood 
and the army suppressed the Parliament and drove 
Richard Cromwell from the Protectorate. 

Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper was returned to this 
Parliament for Wiltshire and for Poola For Poole 
there was a double return, which was decided in 

1 Ludlow, IL 616. 

l2 
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1 other leading advisers of Richard Cromwell were Dr. Wilkins, 
afterwards Bishop of Chester, Lord Broghill, afterwards Earl of Orrerj, 
Colonel Philip Jones, and George Monta^ second son of the Earl of 
Manchester (Ludlow, ii. 632 ; Pepys's Diary, 1. 104 ; Clarendon State 
Papers, iii. 421, 423). 
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1 Ludlow, iL 616. 

l2 
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favour; and he elected, after this decision, to sit for 
Wiltshire.1 

The same member whose reports enabled ns accuratelj 
to trace Cooper's course in the last session of Oliver 
Cromwell's last Parlicunent, continued to take copious 
notes in the present one ; and we find Cooper a constant 
and leading speaker in opposition. The Diarist records 
Cooper's first coming into the House, on the fifth of 
February, as if he were a man of much consequenca* 

A few days after the Parliament met, a bill for the 
recognition of Eichard Cromwell's title was proposed to 
the House of Commons by Thurloe, the Secretary of 
State. The introduction of this bill led to protracted 
discussions, in which every objection that casuistry 
could suggest was employed by the opponents of the 
Government. The bill having been read a second time 
without a division, a debate was immediately opened by 
Haselrig on the question of going into committee, which 
lasted from the seventh of February to the fourteenth. 
The validity of the Humble Petition and Advice, 

^ Comm. Jonrn. March 80, 1659 ; Biirton, iv. 808. 

^ Burton, iii. 80. Attention was called this day (Feb. 6) to Ludlow's 
sitting in the House without taking the prescribed oath, and a debate 
arose, which was interrupted by a member noticing the presence of a 
man named King, who hod been sitting in the House not having been 
elected a member, and distributing pamphlets among the members. 
It was moved to send King to the Tower; several members^ and 
among others Sir A. A. Cooper, suggested Newgate, aimiing that to 
send him to the Tower would be to give him too much importance. 
It was resolved to send him to Newgate. He was discharged two 
days after, being adjudged mad. The debate, about Ludlow was not 
resumed, and he managed to continue to sit without taking the oal^ 
(Memoirs, ii. 619.) Later, on the same day, a motion was made to 
appoint a Committee about the maintenance of clergymen in Wales. 
Cooper spoke, and is thus reported : ** There is a vast treasure arising 
out of these revenues. I never heard of any account. I have passed 
through Wales, and found churches all unsupplied, except a few 
grocers or such persons that have formerly served for two years. " 
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enacted by a Parliament from whicli a large number 
of members had been excluded, was again impugned. It 
was argued that Cromwell's nomination of his son 
Eichard by word of mouth on his death-bed, and not 
by a written instrument, was insufficient, even if the 
validity of the Humble Petition and Advice were ad- 
mitted Abuse and derision were lavished on the so- 
styled House of Lords. It was contended that the bill 
should coniirm the people's rights and the privileges of 
the House of Commons at the same time that it con- 
firmed the Protector's title, and a preliminary resolution 
limiting the Protector's powers and securing the House 
of Commons in the two points of the '' militia " and the 
** negative voice " was called for. Verbal questions were 
raised, such as those which had made so laige a part of 
the discussions on the Instrument of Government in 
1654 : it having been proposed, for instance, to "recog- 
nise " Richard Cromwell as Protector, the Opposition 
contended that the word " recognise " implied a power 
independent of the Parliament, and proposed to sub- 
stitute "declare;" by way of compromise, the Govern- 
ment party added "declare" to "recognise," and 
withdrew the word " undoubted " before " Protector," to 
which the Opposition had made great objectiona^ Such 
were the topics urged by a multitude of speakers, chiefly 
Republicans, during an eight days' debata Cooper 
warmly supported the proposal for a resolution saving 
the rights of the Parliament, and suggested the passing 
of another resolution, such as had been passed in 

1 Some members objected to "recognise," as a French word. 
Ludlow says that some proposed to " agnize." (Memoir, ii 684.) 
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discussing the Instrament of Goyemment in 1654, 
that nothing should be binding till the whole bill was 
passed. Cooper's speech is thus reported : — 

" You have the same state of things now before you 
as you had in the Parliament of 1654, our judgments 
differing. A recognition was then proposed. It was 
said that it was not consistent with the care, wisdom, 
and gravity of this House, to pass the interest of the 
single person but with the interest of the peopla At 
length a previous vote was agreed upon, that nothing in 
that should be of force, unless the whole did pass. That 
which is now proposed is thought impracticable, but it 
was not so then. 

" You are now upon a Petition and Advice which it 
is told you is a law, and if you say so, the judges wiU 
say so. Never was so absolute a government. If the 
Florentine and he that sate in the great chair of the 
world ^ had all met together, they could not have made 
an}rthing so absolute. Is there not another House 
sitting that claims a negative over you? When you 
have passed this, what is wanting? Nothing but 
monies. 

" State the case. The Petition and Advice is neces- 
sary to stand. A Parliament is freely chosen, and we 

1 Machiavel and Pope Alexander the Sixth. There is doubtless an 
omission here, as " aU " must refer to more than two. The omissipn 
may be supplied from a speech of Mr. Hobart, later in the debates, 
and from a passage in Slingsby Bethel's " Narrative" of this Parlia- 
ment Mr. Hobart is reported as saying, February 28 : " For this 
Petition and Advice, if Pope Alexander and Cardinal Csesar Boigia 
and Machiavel should all consent together, the^ could not lay a foun- 
dation for a more absolute tyranny. " (Diary, iii 648). Bethel, in his 
Narrative of the proceedings of this Parliunent, printed in the sixth 
volume of the Somers Tracts speaks of the Opposition party as 
"showing that if Pope Alexander the Sixth, Csesar Borgia, and their 
cabal had all laid their heads together, they could not have framed a 
thing more dangerous and destructive to the liberty of the people than 
is the Petition and Advice," 
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own it. We go home by some necessity of state. Then 
does not the Petition and Advice outlive ns ? This may 
happen, and produce inconveniences to us ; to the Pro- 
tector none. Is not this security to him that he shall 
be put in the great magna charta t 

" If the Petition and Advice by piece-meal comes to 
be confirmed, we may not feel the smart of the Petition 
and Advice in this man's time. It may happen in 
another's. It may not sound well in after ages, to have 
things so uncertain and liable to disputes. The laws 
left doubtful, we have not been faithful to his Highness. 

"I move to assert his authority together with the 
liberty of the people. This will be security and in- 
demnity to alL Put the case, that you should vote him 
Chief Magistrate only, and then leave him to the ancient 
laws to expound what that means. Shall we not leave 
him to those ancient doubts and disputes which have 
cost us 80 much blood ? 

" Englishmen's minds are free, and better taught in 
their liberties now than ever. A Parliament cannot 
enslave the people. It may happen in after ages that 
the people may claim their liberties over again. I 
would have the addition and the question go all to- 
gether. We have left a bone of contention to posterity, 
I fear. We may rise before all be perfected, for some 
reason of state. It is not against the orders of the 
House to put them together. J would have them put 
together. Let them go hand in hand." ^ 

Later, he made a short speech against the word 
" recognise," arguing that it would take in the whole 
Petition and Advice: "The word recognise goes to 
things, and not to persons. I appeal to the long-robe 

^ Burton, ^l 227, Feb. 11. 
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men, if recognise take not in all the laws, Petition and 
Advice, and all powers given by that."* And again, it 
having been urged that to cany a preUminaiy restriction 
in the interest of the people would really be doing 
nothing, as unless a clause to the same effect were 
carried in committee, nothing would be secured in the 
bill. Cooper replied that there would be no record in the 
Journals of a clause proposed in committee and rejected : 
" Votes will remain on our books when we are gone, and 
it will appear that we had also care of the people. You 
will have it committed, and nothing appear. I would 
have both appear on our books together."^ 

On the fourteenth of February, immediately after this 
last short speech of Cooper's, two resolutions were 
adopted by the House^ The first, " that it be part of 
this bill to recognise and declare his Highness, Bichard, 
Lord Protector, to be the Lord Protector and Chief 
Magistrate of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the 
dominions and territories thereunto belonging," was 
carried on a division by 223 votes, to 134. After this 
resolution was carried, Mr. Trevor, one of Sichard 
Cromwell's party, who became Secretary of State under 
Charles the Second, offered a resolution "that before 
this bUl be committed, this House do declare such addi- 
tional clauses to be part of the biU as may bound the 
power of the Chief Magistrate, and fully secure the 
rights and privileges of Parliament and the liberties and 
rights of the people; and that neither this nor any other 
previous vote that is or shall be passed in order to this 
biU shall be of force or binding to the people until the 

* Burton, iiL 276, Feb. 14. » Ibid. iiL 286, Feb. 14. 
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whole bill be passed." This resolution, which was 
intended as a concession to the Opposition, was passed 
>Fithout a division, Thurloe alone saying " No " to it 

The consideration of the additional clauses was begun 
on the seventeenth.^ The Opposition were for beginning 
with the limits of the Protector^s power, and more par- 
ticularly with the question of his veto, or negative voice ; 
the Government party contended, on the other hand, 
that the question of the other House should be first 
settied. Cooper, as usual, sided with the Opposition : — 

" The bounding the single person is the most proper 
thing in debate, and I apprehended we had now been 
upon the Chief Magistrate's limitations. It is objected 
that men cannot vote unless they know whether there 
shall be another House. That objection is made as if 
we were constituting a new commonwealth. K that 
should be, then, unless you know what power your 
single person shall have, how will you declare the power 
of the other House, for this will still lie in your way ? 
I have not heard that debated yet, whether we are upon 
the footing of the Petition and Advice, or on a new 
foundation, or on the old Constitution. I think we are 
yet to be supposed to be upon the foot of the old Con- 
stitution, unless something appears to the contrary. 

^ On Febraarj 16, a motion wu made by Mr. Bolkeley, a snpportar 
of Richard Cromwell's Goyemment, to accuse Henry Neril, the well- 
known Republican, and author of " Plato Redivivus," of aUieism and 
blasphemy. The object was to prove Nevill disqualified to rit, the 
existing law requiring that memMrs should be " persons fearing God 
and of ffood conversation," and thus to get rid of an Opposition mem* 
ber. Many defended Nevill, and objected to such a charge being made 
on hearsay : among others Coopcs^ who said: "A motion of this nature 
ought to be made clearly out To make a man an offender for a word 
isnard. Manifest and open offences may be punished with more 
severity. I would have the charge clear, that tna defence may alao 
be clear and certain." (Burton, iii 800.) In the end, after an 
animated four hours' debate, the matter was dropped. 
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Therefore, I would not have us surprised in a vote. 
We may by this put a limitation upon this that we 
mean not o^ and, instead of bounding the Supreme 
Magistrate, be rather bounding the liberty of parlia- 
ments." ^ 

It was decided by an overwhelming majority, 217 
to 86y that the question of the other House should be 
taken first. 

The next day it was resolved without a division that 
it should be part of the bill to declare that the ParL'a- 
ment consisted of two Houses. Then came the question 
of the powers of the second House. A discursive debate 
arose on this question. Various members of the Oppo- 
sition contended for the rights of the old House of Lords, 
at any rate for the rights of those of its members who 
had not forfeited for delinquency. Some of the Qovem- 
ment party, by way of avoiding this question, proposed 
that it should at once be resolved that the members of 
the other House shoidd not be hereditary ; others pro- 
posed to take into consideration the powers of the 
other House, and to begin with the judicial powers. 
Cooper spoke for determining first whether the other 
House should consist of the old Lords or of Cromwell's 
nominees, before entering into the question of their 
powers : — 

" If you would have us all of one mind, your question 
must be as clear as may be. The first question ought 
to be, whether there be a right or no : for where there 
is a right (in all the actions of a man's life) there is a 
duty ; and then matter of convenience or inconvenience 

1 Burton, iii 885, Feb. 18. 
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is out of doors. Two rights are offered to be in being : 
one of the old Lords ; the other of the other House, or 
new Lords, who have abeady a vast power in their 
hands, and dangerous to the peopla Some tell you the 
right of one House, some of another. I offer it to you 
that it is not fit, and if it may not be dangerous, to 
prejudge or preclude either of their rights, before you 
agree to the persons. If there be. a right, then all their 
boundaries must be offered to them, whether they will 
pass them or not ; and I have seldom found men in 
power to part with it on easy terms. It is therefore 
necessary to be decided, how far we are to deliberate 
and restrain them in this point. Seeing gi*eat rights are 
claimed on both sides, let me be satisfied in that point 
first, before I can give my vote. The consideration of 
the persons is most natural One while it is argued for 
right, pro and con, and persons differ ; and then they 
fiy off to conveniency. Matter of right and conveniency 
are two different things. Therefore, now take into con- 
sideration these two claims. Consider first whether the 
old Lords or new Lords have a right or no, and then go 
on to bound them." * 

^ Barton, iii. 418, Feb. 22. On the previons day. Cooper had 
joined in urging the release from prison oi George Villiera, Duke of 
Buckingham, on the engagement of his father-in-law^ Loitl Fair&z. 
This Duke, who became very celebrated in the next reign, and closely 
connected in politics with Shaftesbury, both in the so-called Cabtu 
ministry and afterwards, had been sent to the Tower by Oliyer Crom- 
well in Au^i^st, 1658, as a royalist intriguer ; and he was now a pri« 
souer in Windsor Castle. Cooper said he had " not so much as a 
correspondence with this person,'* with whom in the next Ttxpi ha 
was so intimately associated. He urged strongly the claims of Airiaz 
on the gratitude and respect of the Parliament. Let it notbe thou^t» 
whateyer is in our hearts, that we shall haye ingratitude to that 
person that offered the petition. The care that Lord Fairfax willhaya 
of him in his .family will be beyond aU security you can care for. You 
may well trust him." Buckingham was released, on his engagement 
on his honour at the bar of the House, and on Lord Fairfia's enflaga- 
ment in £20,000, for his quiet behayiour and abstinence from inti^et 
against the Qoyemment (Burton, iiL 870.) 
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One of the Court party now proposed that the ques- 
tion should be, whether the House would transact with 
the other House now sitting, as with a House of Parlia- 
ment : and on this question a discussion lasted for nine 
days. Arthur Annesley, the fature Earl of Anglesey, a 
leading member of the Presbyterian party, proposed an 
addition to the question of a clause saving the rights of 
the old Peers. Cooper spoke zealously both against the 
proposal to transact and against Annesley's saving 
clause : — 

'' As to the old Lords, it is the way to destroy their 
rights which you take to pursue them. This is a saving 
that destroys the right Tou bar their claim utterly by 
this, whereas you know not but their claim may come 
in more clearly. You make them and their interest 
your everlasting enemies. A few new men, but in the 
room of old men, what wUl the nation say? Let us 
consider what we can say to posterity. The remaining 
part of that famous Long Parliament would in the issue 
have rendered their designs famous. Your laws and 
liberties are all gone. Two negatives are in one hand. 
An army is in your legislature, and 1,300,000/. per 
annum for ever. To say that a law made under force 
shall be a good law, and binding in reason, is against 
all reason. That about the Bill of Sales is but argwnu/nr 
turn ad hominem. If our neighbours say we look well, 
that will not satisfy; we must examine if we be welL 
I have sat sixteen years here, ventured my life and 
bought lands, and my friends and interest have done so. 
I always hoped, whenever you came to settlement^ you 
would confirm all these sales. True, a possessory title 
of Chief Magistrate was never questioned in Parliament, 
but this is upon another foot, the Petition and Advice. 
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Now are you satisfied of that claim? Is there that 
done that will pass 401, per annum, and yet are passing 
three nations into the hands of some few persons to 
them and their heirs for ever ? If there be a necessity 
upon us now, where will the necessity be afterwards ? 
Where will be our posterity ? Tou might have had as 
good a government three htmdred years ago. What are 
you at present but a House of Parliament and a single 
person? Is there any such difference than when the 
Parliament was in 54 ? You must either transact, it is 
said, with them, or you must not transact at alL Theje 
is no such need. Are we bound to this or that other 
House ? We are not boimd. It may be they will sit 
without us. I had rather they did so and raised money, 
than that we should so bind ourselves as to be but 
bailiffs and servants to them. It is but a shoeing-hom 
to tell us the right of the old Lords is preserved by thia 
I cannot consent to transact, because it is against the 
rights of others, the rights of this House, and the rights 
of the nation. If you think you have no need of bounds 
nor approving, pass your question singly, and then I 
am sure you are bound for ever. If you will put it> put 
it singly. It shall have my negativa" ^ 

And again : — 

" It is impossible to save the rights of others, if you 

1 Barton, iv. 50, M&rcli 7. On March 4, Cooper had made a short 
speecli on the same subject : " I would not have tnings miarepresentad 
to the House. I was here last Parliament, and the constitution of the 
other House was disputed all along, and their co-ordinate power 
denied still, else we had not been so soon dllssolved.*' (iv. 14.) On 
Febniary 24, he had made a long speech, on a proposal by Thurloe, 
the Secretary, to equip a fleet for support of a mediation by England 
in the war between Sweden and Denmark, objecting to leayiug the 
question in the hands of the Protector and Council, as was proposed, 
and claiming the power of peace and war for the Parliament It was 
ultimately referred to the Protector to prepare a fleet, with a Drofiso^ 
*' saving the interest of this House in the militia and in making of 
peace and war." (Barton, iii 465, 498.) 
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own these upon that foot that they are. You cannot alter 
one bit of it without their consent Their number is to 
be but seventy. If sixty already, how can that clause 
of yours be practised or put in execution ? Now this 
may be mended, but when you have once owned them, 
you must stay their leisure. If these would give their 
places to old Lords, there is one negative upon you still; 
so you put two bars before their rights — to bring in 
the old Lords upon the Petition and Advice : upon that 
foot, I should for ever abhor them, and myself for doing 
it. Upon this new foot^ you cannot restore them; 
though I honour them as much as any man, and wish 
they were restored, but rather never see a Lord than 
have them on such a foot. I would have the question 
put singly, that we may not be surprised in our votes."* 

Almost immediately after this speech, Annesley's pro- 
viso was put to the vote, and was carried by a majority of 
seven. The main question for transacting was then about 
to be put, when the Commonwealth men, seeing how 
close the last division had been, called attention to the 
Scotch and Irish members, and required that their right 
to vote should be inquired into and decided upon before 
any further proceedings were taken. The Court party 
opposed this, but were obliged to give way ; and it was 
not until the twenty-eighth of March that, the right of 
the Scotch and Irish members having been affirmed 
after very long debates, the question of transacting with 
the other House was resumed.* Then another proposed 

1 Burton, iv. 88, March 8. 

s Cooper had been active in the discnssions on the right of the Scotch 
and Irisn members, doing of course all he could, as an opponent of the 
Government, to prevent their being recocnised. He spoke on March 
9, 18, and 22, on this question. On March 9, a motion oeing made by 
Mr. Bttlkeley, during the debate about the Scotch and Iridi memben, 
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addition to the question was discussed, the effect of 
which would have been to postpone the transacting with 
the other House until it had been approved and bounded 
by that Housa Cooper supported this addition. 

" I have observed the fortune of the old Peers, that 
the saving of their rights is the asserting of the rights 
of these, which is the most destructive to them that can 
ba It is clearly a putting others in their place, and is 
setting up a thing that is quite contrary. The saving 
of their rights is the clear proscription of their rights- 
You are upon the greatest piece of prerogative that ever 
was. At once you give him a whole n^ative in this 
other House. You give him the greatest prerogative 
that ever Prince had. While you have an eye to the 
other House, you overlook one whole negative, and 
reserve but half a negative to yoursell I think that 
those additions of bounding and approving do well suit 
with the new Constitution, and reach not the old."^ 

This proposal was rejected, and then the House came 
to the main question. Scot now moved to insert the 
words ''during this present Parliament,*' and this 

to declare any attempt either on the person of the Protector or on the 
House to be nigh treason, Cooper rajged the postponement " I like 
the thin^i very well, bat it comes not in seasonaoly. fie tiie thing nerw 
so good, it ought not to break in upon this debate. Divert not upon 
this (question. " On March 16, he warmlj supported a motion for 
releasing Mi^or-General Orerton from imprisonment in Jersey, and 
annulling the warrant under Cromwell's hand by which he haa been 
committeid in 1665. "I would not only hitye the warrant yoted 
illegal, but the causes expressed, tluit it may appear upon your books, 
which will not appear by the warrant. I would naye it Anther added, 
as another cause, that he was sent where a habeas eorpui will not 
reach him. I am clearly of opinion, and all the Ions-robe at tiie 
Committee of Guernsey are of that opinion, that a KabMi eorpui 
lies not to Jersey. I would haye a precedent The case of Berwick 
diflen much from it They are a part of England, and send boigeaeea 
hither." (Burton, iv. 16a) 
^ Burton, iy. 284, March 28. 
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motion was supported by Cooper in a long speech^ 
which was regarded by the Diarist as one against time. 
" Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper," he says, " made a long 
speech till the House was fuller of those of his party, 
and moved to second the motion that they be but for 
this Parliament, and would . have them bounded in 
time."^ This speech was afterwards printed in full, 
and separately published, and, if it was delivered as 
printed, was a very elaborate oration, intended to pro- 
duce a great effect. It is a very fierce attack on the 
existing order of things, on Oliver Cromwell, and on 
"the other House ;" and some individuals among Crom- 
well's Lords are singled out for bitter personality. The 
whole speech may be read at the end of the volume :* 
one extract will here suffice : — 

"What I shall speak of their quality, or anything 
else concerning them, I would be thought to speak with 
distinction, and to intend only of the major part; for I 
acknowledge, Mr. Speaker, the mixture of the other 
House to be like the composition of apothecaries, who 
mix something grateful to the taste to qualify their 
bitter drugs, which else, perhaps, would be immediately 
spit out and never swallowed. So, Sir, his Highness 
of deplorable memory to this nation, to countenance as 
well the want of quality as of honesty in the rest, has 
nominated some against whom there lies no other 
reproach but only that nomination ; but not out of any 
respect to their quality or regard to their virtues, but 

1 Burton, iv. 286. The Diarist remarks that neither Haselriff nor 
Vane was in the House on this occasion, but that Haselrig came in at 
one o'clock and Yane later. The opponents of the Qovemment h»A 
endeavoured, just before Cooper made his long speech, to obtain an 
adjournment of the House for an hour, but had not succeeded. 

2 Appendix IV. 
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out of regard to the no-quality, the no-virtues of the 
rest; which truly, Mr. Speaker, if he had not done, 
we could easily have given a nioi'e express name to this 
other House than he hath been pleased to do : for we 
know a house designed for beggars and malefactors is 
a house of correction, and so termed by our law ; but, 
Mr. Speaker, setting those few persons aside, who, I 
hope, think the nomination a disgrace — and their ever 
coming to sit there a much greater — can we without 
indignation think of the rest ? He, who is first in their 
roll, a condemned coward; one that out of fear and 
baseness did once what he could to betray our liberties, 
and now does the same for gain.^ The second, a person 
of as little sense as honesty ; preferred for no other 
reason but his no- worth, his no>conscience ; except 
cheating his father of all he had was thought a virtue 
by him, who by sad experience we hnd hath done as 
much for his mother — his country. The third, a Cavalier, 
a Presbyterian, an Independent ; for the Republic, for 
a Protector, for everything, for nothing, but only that 
one thing — money*^ It were endless. Sir, to run through 
them all; to teU you of the lordships of seventeen 
pounds a year land of inheritance ; of the farmer lord- 
ships, draymen lordships, cobbler lordships,* without one 



^ Nathaniel Fiennea, secoDdaon of Viscount Save and Sele, who bad, 
in the beginning of the Ciril War, aurrendered Briatol to the King's 
army without making any defence, and had been condemned to death 
by a court-martial, but pardoned by the Earl of Essex, the Oeneral>in- 
thief. He was now first Commissioner of the Oroat Seal, and one of 
Kichanl Cromwell's chief adviiters. His father and a yonnger brother, 
John, were also named by Cromwell members of the House of Lords : 
the father did not sit 

s Supposed to be Lord Bro^hill, after tlie Restoration created Earl 
of Orrery ; a poet and play •writer, as well as a versatila and ambitious 
)>olitician. 

' Colonel Pride, one of the lords, had been a brewer, and is said to 
hare begun as a drayman ; and Colonel Hewson, another lord, had been 
a shoemaker. 

VOL. L M 
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foot of land but what the blood of Englishmeu has been 
the price of. These, Sir, are to be our rulers, these the 
judges of our lives and fortunes ; to these we are to 
stand bare, whilst their pageant lordships deign to give 
us a conference on their breeches. Mr. Speaker, we 
have already had too much experience how insup- 
portable seiTants are when they become our masters. 
All kinds of slavery are miserable in the account of 
generous minds ; but that which comes accompanied 
with scorn and contempt stirs up every man's indig- 
nation, and is endured by none whom nature does not 
intend for slaves as well as fortune." 

It has been suggested that this speech was too strong 
to have been either spoken or at the time published ; * 
but there is a multitude of speeches equally strong 
reported in the Diary which has been so often quoted ; 
and as to publication, there would have been no obstacle 
a month later, after Bichard Cromwell's fall ; indeed it 
is probably then that the speech was published. As a 
composition, the published speech is remarkable ; and, 
like the published speeches of Shaftesbury's later career, 
it gives manifold proofs of the author's literary ability. 
The strong language against Oliver Cromwell, from one 
who had for a time acted with him and been of his 
Council, is either revolting inconsistency, or to be taken 
as a proof that he had conscientiously given his support 
to Cromwell in the hope of obtaining through him a 
settlement of the nation under a good government, and 
had afterwards conscientiously withdrawn from him, 
because unable to approve Ids measures. It has been 



1 By the editors of the old " Parliamentary History. 



M 
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seen that there is no certain knowledge of the causes 
of Cooper's separation from Cromwell. It is difficult 
to understand how Cooper, with all his changes, could 
have ventured to reproach any one else as " a Cavalier, 
a Presbyterian, an Independent ; for the Republic, for 
a Protector, for everything,*' even though his conscience 
acquitted him of liability to be justly assailed in return 
with the culminating taunt, — "for nothing, but only 
that one thing — ^money." Cooper's pecuniary disinterest- 
edness could not be called in question. It may be fairly 
said that such vehement reproaches could not have 
been publicly uttered by one who had been a tool or 
flatterer of Cromwell, or under personal obligations to 
him, for very many would be eager to retort upon him 
and expose his own political changes ; and there is no 
sign in the copious reports of the Diary of Cooper's 
being twitted by any of his numerous adversaries in the 
House with inconsistency or ingratituda In one of 
his speeches in this Parliament he had openly expressed 
his regret at Cromwell's violent dissolution of the Ruinp, 
declaring his belief that " the remaining part of that 
famous long Parliament would in the issue have ren- 
dered their designs famous." How easy would it have 
been for any Government supporter to reproach him 
in reply with having accepted, soon after this disso- 
lution, a nomination to' the Barebone's Parliament, and 
having then again soon after aided in establishing 
the Protectorate ! And, had he been so reproached, 
how natural a defence that, regretting Cromwell's con- 
duct, he had thought it his duty as a good citizen to 
give aid in making the best of the situation, and 1 ad 

M 2 
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aided Cromwell as long as his conscience permitted, 
but no longer ! 

The additional words proposed by Scot and supported 
by Cooper, for limiting the recognition of the other 
House to the term of duration of the present Parliament, 
were carried ; and after an imsuccessful attempt, which 
Cooper also supported, to strengthen the limitation by 
further words, ** and no longer unless confirmed by Act 
of Parliament^'' the question of transacting with the 
other House was at last brought to an issue, and the 
following resolution was affirmed on the 28th of March 
by 198 votes to 125: *'That this House will transact 
with the persons now sitting in the other House as a 
House of Parliament during this present Pai'liament, 
and that it is not hereby intended to exclude such peers 
as have been faithful to the Parliament from their 
privilege of being duly summoned as members of 
that House." 

No soonir had the question of the " other House " 
been disposed of, and it had been settled to transact 
with them, theui Mr. Bulkeley, one of the constant sup- 
porters of the Government, proposed, on the twenty- ninth 
of March, a bill for settling taxeyfor the life of Bichard 
Cromwell, Protector, and for a certain time after his 
death. The proposal was strongly opposed, and by none 
more strongly than Cooper. He opposed the introduc- 
tion of the bill, but unsuccessfully : a few days later he 
proposed by way of amendment a resolution that after 
the end or other determination of the Parliament, no 
law of excise should be of force, and no excise should be 
levied. His speech on this occasion is thus reported : 
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" Will you settle this revenue, and not in the body 
of your government, to see what your money shall go 
to support ? It is not yet said what hand you shall 
have in anything. Once declare money, they may go 
on without you. 

"The money [that] is paid already, I would have 
you put no discountenance upon it Make a previous 
vote, that after this present parliament none shall pre- 
sume to levy this duty. That will keep it afoot this 
parliament ; and in the mean time, you may settle it. 
Nobody can complain why they want money if we be 
dissolved. If you have not time to grant it, and be 
willing to it, you are excused. 

" I shall offer this previous vote ; and he read it 
and put it to the table. He said it was not his own, 
but Mr. NeviU's. * Resolved and declared, that no law 
for excise shall be of force, nor excise levied, after the 
end or other determination of this parliament' " * 

Such a resolution, but even more extensive in its 
terms, applying not only to excise, but also to customs 
and all other imposts, was passed without a division ; 
and the object of the Government in proposing the bill 
was thwarted. The resolution was, that after the ter- 
mination of the Parliament no tax of any sort could 
be levied under any previous law or ordinance, imless 
it had been expressly sanctioned by this House. This 
was intended as a check on dissolution, and probably 
accelerated it 

Four days later, on the fifth of April, the House 
resolved on a declaration for a day of fasting and 
luuniliation through the three nations; and it was 

1 Burton, iv. 324, April 1. 
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settled after a renewed short discussion about the 
" other House," that its title should be " A Declaration 
of the Lord Protector and both Houses of Parliament," 
It then became the subject of the first " transaction" 
with the "other House;" but not till after much dis- 
cussion as to the mode in which the " other House" 
should be communicated with, and the appointment of a 
committee to consider the forms. The House resolved, 
on the recommendation of the committee : 1. " That 
such messages as shall be sent from this House to the 
other House shall be carried by members of this House;" 
and 2. " That such messages as shall be sent from the 
other House to this House shall not be received, unless 
brought by members of their own number." The second 
resolution was carried against the Government by 127 
votes to 114. The message was at last sent up on the 
fourteenth of April, entrusted to one member, Mr. Grove, 
the original mover for a day of fasting. The Diarist 
accompanied him to the *' other House," and thus reports 
what passed this day on that subject : — 

" I came late and foimd the House in debate about 
Mr. Grove's going to the other House with the De- 
claration for the fast. Mr. Grove desired instructions 
whether we might stay for an answer. — Mr, Bodurda, 
It is not rational that he should come away without an 
answer. I only know two cases where a messenger 
does not stay for an answer : 1. when a herald goes to 
proclaim war, 2. when an apparitor comes to serve a 
citation ; he claps it upon the door and runs away for 
fear of a beating. — Mr. Salway, I perceive they are not 
sitting in the other House ; most of them are at Wal- 
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lingford House.^ — It seems so they were, £gid not above 
four in the House, but they were gathering up their 
numbers while we were debating. — The question was 
put, that Mr. Grove, when he hath delivered his mes- 
sage to the persons sitting in the other House shall 
return to this House without staying for any answer. 
The question was raisput ; it ought not to have been 
put with a negative in it. — Mr. Speaker declared for the 

Noes, Mr. for the Yeas, and that the Yeas go out. 

Sir Arthur Haslerig and others moved that the Noes 
go out, because it was not new, but the Yeas went out. 
Yeas, 100, Lord Falkland and Sir Arthur Haslerig, 
tellers ; Noes, 144, Mr. Annesley and Sir Coplestone 
Bampfield, tellers. So it passed in the negative — Sir 
Arthur Haslerig said he had the worst luck in telling 
of any man, and so it proved. — Mr. Grove, attended by 
above fifty members, quorum myself, carried the De- 
claration to the other House accordingly. After a little 
stay at the door, for the Lords were reading a bill, Mr. 
Grove was called in. He and all the members stood 
bare, by the walls, while the Lord-keeper Fiennes and 
most of the Lords came down to the bar. We made 
one leg, and then went up to the high step ; and before 
Mr. Grove ascended, we made another leg. He delivered 
his message, his verbis, without giving them any title, 
for so was the sense of the House. 'The Knights, 
Citizens, and Burgesses, assembled in the House of 
Commons, have commanded me to present this De- 
claration for a public fast to you, wherein they desire 
the concurrence of this House.' The Lords were bare 
all the time, and we withdrew, with two legs. After a 
little stay we were again called in, and ascended the 

^ Wallingford House was then the residence of Fleetwood, and a 
cmmcil of olficei*s constantly met there ; many of the chief officers were 
X'ccrs. Wallingt'urd House was on the site of the present Adiniiuhy. 
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step with the same ceremony; all the Lords bare, 
sitting in their places, except Lord Fiennes, who was 
covered, but who stood up bare and returned their 
answer. ' The Lords' — and then made a pause, as if 
it had been mistaken — ' this House will return an 
answer to you by messengers of their own.' Where- 
upon we withdrew with the same ceremony. It 
seems, after we were all gone out, one of the Lords 
called to Mr. Grove and told him they desired oiu: 
excuse for making us stay so long, for they had read 
half the Declaration before they knew that we stayed. 
Else they would have despatched us sooner. — Mr. Grove 
reported this in effect to the House at our return ; only 
he left out that passage, that they said 'The Lords' 
while we were delivering the message."^ 

There was a little discussion the next day as to the 
entry to be made in the Journals of Mr. Grove's report. 

" Mr, Speaker. I desire to know what part of the 
report which Mr. Grove made yesterday you would 
have entered in your Journal. The whole narrative 
was read. — Lord Falkland, If you enter all, you will be 
laughed at for your reward. — Mr. Grove. If you enter 
all, enter also that there was such a crowd that I could 
not go in, and had like to have gone without my cloak. 
— Colonel White. Enter all, save that part of the colloquy 
between Mr. Grove and the single member, that being 
no act of the other House. — Mr. Speaker (and it was 
the sense of the House) : Leave it to the Committee 
appointed to peruse the Journal, to insert what they 
think fit." 2 



1 Burton, iv. 426—428. 

> Ibiil. 484, April 16. The entry in the Journals, April 14, ia 
bhort: "Mr. Grove brings answer from the peruous tuttmg in tlie 
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While the House of Commons was engaged in ttiese 
solemn discussions of forms, grave questions of sub- 
stance were rapidly developing, comparatively unheeded, 
into danger. The gathering of peers at Wallingford 
House, noted by the Diarist, was a gathering of the 
military Lords hostile to Richard Cromwell's command 
of the army. The many parliamentary victories of the 
Government over its Eepublican and Presbyterian op- 
ponents availed it nothing; and the fatal blow now 
came to Richard Cromwell from the military magnates, 
so numerously represented in the House of Lords, for 
which his government had borne so much labour and 
odium in the House of Commons. A large party of 
officers, headed by Fleetwood and Desborough, had early 
shown jealousy of Richard Cromwell as Commander-in- 
chief. The parliamentary Opposition, though generally 
vanquished by nunibers, had necessarily weakened the 
Government ; and as the Government became weaker, 
Fleetwood's party became bolder. A general Council 
of officers had regularly sat at Wallingford House by 
Richard Cromwell's permission ; and they now passed 
resolutions in offensive language, recommending the 
transfer of the chief command of the army to some fit 
person in whom they could confide. Fleetwood was the 
person designed. There was an understanding between 



other House that, in obedience to the commands of this House, he 
had delivered to them in the other Honse the declaration for tho 
public fast, for their concurrence thereunto; that a little time after 
himself and other the members of this House who accompanied him to 
declare his message and went with him into the other House were 
withdrawn, they were caUed in again, and received this answer from 
them in tlie other House, that they would send au answer by mes- 
sengers of their own.'* 



»« 
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settled after a renewed short discussion about the 
" other House," that its title should be " A Declaration 
of the Lord Protector and both Houses of Parliament*' 
It then became the subject of the first " transaction" 
with the "other House;" but not till after much dis- 
cussion as to the mode in which the " other House" 
should be communicated with, and the appointment of a 
committee to consider the forms. The House resolved, 
on the recommendation of the committee : 1. " That 
such messages as shall be sent from this House to the 
other House shall be carried by members of this House;" 
and 2. " That such messages as shall be sent from the 
other House to this House shall not be received, unless 
brought by members of their own number." The second 
resolution was carried against the Government by 127 
votes to 114. The message was at last sent up on the 
fourteenth of April, entrusted to one member, Mr. Grove, 
the original mover for a day of fasting. The Diarist 
accompanied him to the " other House," and thus reports 
what parsed this day on that subject : — 

** I came late and found the House in debate about 
Mr. Grove's going to the other House with the De- 
claration for the fast. Mr. Grove desired instructions 
whether we might stay for an answer. — Mr, Bodurda. 
It is not rational that he should come away without an 
answer. I only know two cases where a messenger 
does not stay for an answer : 1. when a herald goes to 
proclaim war, 2. when an apparitor comes to serve a 
citation ; he claps it upon the door and runs away for 
fear of a beating. — Mr, Salway, I perceive they are not 
sitting in the other House ; most of them are at Wal- 
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lingford House.^ — It seems so they were, and not above 
four in the House, but they were gathering up their 
numbers while we were debating. — The question was 
put, that Mr. Grove, when he hath delivered his mes- 
sage to the persons sitting in the other House shall 
return to this House without staying for any answer. 
The question was misput ; it ought not to have been 
put with a negative in it. — Mr. Speaker declared for the 

Noes, Mr. for the Yeas, and that tlie Yeas go out. 

Sir Arthur Haslerig and others moved that the Noes 
go out, because it was not new, but the Yeas went out. 
Yeas, 100, Lord Falkland and Sir Arthur Haslerig, 
tellers ; Noes, 144, Mr. Annesley and Sir Coplestone 
Bampfield, tellers. So it passed in the negativa — Sir 
Arthur Haslerig said he had the worst luck in telling 
of any man, and so it proved. — Mr. Grove, attended by 
above fifty members, quorum myself, earned the De- 
claration to the other House accordingly. After a little 
stay at the door, for the Lords were reading a bill, Mr. 
Grove was called in. He and all the members stood 
bare, by the walls, while the Lord-keeper Fiennes and 
most of the Lords came down to the bar. We made 
one leg, and then went up to the high step ; and before 
Mr. Grove ascended, we made another leg. He delivered 
his message, his verbis, without giving them any title, 
for so was the sense of the House. *The Knights, 
Citizens, and Burgesses, assembled in the House of 
Commons, have commanded me to present this De- 
claration for a public fast to you, wherein they desire 
the concurrence of this House.' The Lords were bare 
all the time, and we withdrew, with two legs. After a 
little stay we were again called in, and ascended the 

^ Wallingford House was then the residence of Fleetwood, and a 
council of olticei-s constantly met there ; many of the chi«f officers were 
[ccrs. Wallingt'urd House was on the site of the present Ailnuiuliy. 
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step with the same ceremony; all the Lords bare, 
sitting in their places, except Lord Fiennes, who was 
covered, but who stood up bare and returned their 
answer. ' The Lords' — and then made a pause, as if 
it had been mistaken — * this House will return an 
answer to you by messengers of their own.* Where- 
upon we withdrew with the same ceremony. It 
seems, after we were all gone out, one of the Lords 
csdled to Mr. Grove and told him they desired oiur 
excuse for making us stay so long, for they had read 
half the Declaration before they knew that we stayed. 
Else they would have despatched us sooner. — Mr. Grove 
reported this in effect to the House at our return ; only 
he left out that passage, that they said 'The Lords* 
while we were delivering the message."^ 

There was a little discussion the next day as to the 
entry to be made in the Journals of Mr. Grove's report. 

" Mr. Speaker, I desire to know what part of the 
report which Mr. Grove made yesterday you would 
have entered in your Journal. The whole narrative 
was read. — Lord Falkland. If you enter all, you will be 
laughed at for your reward. — Mr, Orove. If you enter 
all, enter also that there was such a crowd that I could 
not go in, and had like to have gone without my cloak. 
— Colonel White, Enter all, save that part of the colloquy 
between Mr. Grove and the single member, that being 
no act of the other House. — Mr, Speaker (and it was 
the sense of the House) : Leave it to the Conunittee 
appointed to peruse the Journal, to insert what they 
think fit." 2 

1 Burton, iv. 426—428. 

2 Ibkl. 434, April 15. The entry in the Journals, April 14, is 
bhort : ** Mr. Grove brings answer from the ].)ei*80us sitting in tlie 
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While the House of Commons was engaged in tliese 
solemn discussions of forms, grave questions of sub- 
stance were rapidly developing, comparatively unheeded, 
into danger. The gathering of peers at Wallingford 
House, noted by the Diarist, was a gathering of the 
military Lords hostile to Bichard Cromwell's command 
of the army. The many parliamentary victories of the 
Government over its Republican and Presbyterian op- 
ponents availed it nothing; and the fatal blow now 
came to Richard Cromwell from the military magnates, 
so numerously represented in the House of Lords, for 
which his government had borne so much labour and 
odium in the House of Commons. A large party of 
officers, headed by Fleetwood and Desborough, had early 
shown jealousy of Richard Cromwell as Commander-in- 
chief The parliamentary Opposition, though generally 
vanquished by numibers, had necessarily weakened the 
Government ; and as the Government became weaker, 
Fleetwood's party became bolder. A general Council 
of officers had regularly sat at Wallingford House by 
Richard Cromwell's permission ; and they now passed 
resolutions in offensive language, recommending the 
transfer of the chief command of the army to some fit 
person in whom they could confide. Fleetwood was the 
person designed. There was an understanding between 



other House that, in obedience to the commands of this Honse, he 
had delivered to them in the other Honse the declaration for tho 
public fast, for their concnrrence therennto; that a littJe time ftfler 
himself and other the members of this House who accompanied him to 
declare his message and went with him into the other Honse were 
withdmwn, they were called inaffain, and received this answer fh>m 
them in the other Hotise, that they woold send an answer by mes- 
sengers of their own.** 
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1659—1660. 

Restoration of the Rump Parlinment, May 7 — Committee of Safety 
appointed — Cooper's election petition for Do wntou of 1640 referred 
to a committee — Not seated— -Cooper elected member of Council of 
State — Suspicions of him as a Royalist by some colleagues — Scot 
accuses him of correspondence with Hyde — He denies the charge — 
Cooper rejects Royalist overtures — Letter from Monk to Cooper — 
Distractions of Council and Parliament — Sir George Booth's rising 
— Cooper arrested in Doi-setshire, and accused of complicity with 
Booth — Council of State and Parliament acquit him — Military revo- 
lution by Lambert — The Rump suppressed, October 18 — Committee 
of Safety nominated by Lambert and his coadjutors, October 25— 
Cooper opposes Lambert and the Committee of Safety — Monk also 
opposes — Cooper's narrative from October 25, 1669, to February 
6, 1660 — Treaty of Monk's Commissioners with Committee of 
Safety — Attempt to arrest Cooper — Overthrow of Committee of 
Safety and restoration of Rump-— Cooper one of five temporary 
Commissioners lor the Army — rrompt measures for dispersing 
Lambert's forces — Cooper appointed member of new Council ot 
State — Admitted as member for Downton — Made colonel of reci- 
ment taken from Fleetwood — Monk's march to Loudon — MonK's 
changes of conduct — Admission of secluded members, Februaxr 26 
— Cooper commands the guai'd on their admission — Council of 
State appointed of Royalists and Presbyterians — Cooper one — New 
Parliament called for April 26— Letter of Montagu to Cooper — 
Haselrig, Scot, and others offer Monk the crown— -Monk refuses — 
False story of Monk aimiug to be made king with help of French 
Ambassador — Lambert's insurrection and defeat by ingoldaby-r— 
Cooper's letter of rejoicing to Montagu — Cooper acts with the 
Presbyterian leaders lor bringing in the King on conditions — Meet- 
ing of Convention Parliament— Monk outstrips the PresbyterianB, 
and brings in Charles without conditions — Cooper one of twelve 
commissioners of the Parliament sent to the King at Breda- 
Accident on his journey — Friendship with John Locke— Cooper's 
changes during the last twenty years —Satires of Butler and Dryden. 

There were two parties among the officers who had 
combiued at Wallingford House, under Fleetwood and 
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Desborough, to force Richard Cromwell to dissolve the 
Parliament Fleetwood and Desborough themselves 
did not design to depose the Protector or abrogate 
the Petition and Advice : Fleetwood was husband of 
Richard's sister, and Desborough of his aunt Their 
object was to take away from Richard the immediate 
command of the army, and make Fleetwood commander- 
in-chief But a majority of the officers who met at 
Wallingford House were Republicans, and wished to 
establish a commonwealth, without any single person 
at the head having a share in the legislative power. 
When the officers assembled, after the forced dissolu- 
tion, to deliberate on what was next to be done, this 
difference of opinion became manifest. Fleetwood and 
Desborough found that they could not stop where 
they wished. The Council of officers would not listen 
to their pleadings for continuing Richard Cromwell 
as Protector. It was proposed to revive the authority 
of that renmant of the Long Parliament whose sittings 
Oliver had forcibly discontinued in April 1653. This 
proposal found great support outside Wallingford House. 
The superior officers of the army in London and its 
neighbourhood assembled in St James's Chapel to 
discuss the position of affairs, and Doctor Owen and 
other Independent ministers, attending to consecrate 
their deliberations by prayer, improved the occasion 
by dwelling on the glories of the old Rump. Lambert, 
whom Cromwell had deprived of his conmussion, but 
who, though not an officer of the army, had been 
deeply engaged in the late cabals of Wallingford House, 
and who now received the command of a regiment^ 
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exerted his powerful influence among the officers to 
promote the restoration of the Eump. The inferior 
officers declared themselves for this measure. A 
petition for the recall of the Bump was presented 
from the city. Fleetwood and Desborough were 
obliged to yield. A communication was opened with 
a few of the most influential members of the Rump. 
A committee, of which Lambert was the chief member, 
deputed by the officers of Wallingford House, had 
several conferences with Vane, Haselrig, Ludlow, and 
Salwey, in order to obtain their consent to certain 
conditions on which the officers proposed to invite 
those members of the Long Parliament who had sat 
after the execution of the King and till April 1653, 
to resume the sovereign authority. These conditions 
were an indemnity for all military and political acts 
since the dissolution of the Rump, a liberal provision 
for Richard Cromwell, an effectual reformation of the 
Church and the law, and the institution of a senate, 
similar to the second House of the Petition and 
Advice, for a check on the representative assembly 
in making provision for the future government of 
the commonwealth. It is clear that four indi- 
viduals could not undert6Jj:e to bind the whole 
body ; they objected to tlie proposal of a senate ; they 
promised to use all their influence to procure an 
ample indemnity and a decent provision for Richard 
Cromwell, and as to these points they anticipated no 
difficulty ; as regarded the reformation of the law 
and the Church, the members of the Rump were not 
likely to be less zealous than the officers of the army. 
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Ultimately a declaration, inviting those members of 
the Long Parliament who had continued to sit after 
the execution of Charles the First to resume the 
sovereign authority over the three nations, was drawn 
up by the council of oflScers, and presented by Lambert 
to Lenthall, the old Speaker. On the seventh of May 
Lenthall once more took the chair of the Rump in 
the old Parliament House at Westminster, and thus 
the power of the army re-established an authority 
which, just five years before, the power of the army 
wielded by Oliver Cromwell had broken,^ 

Forty-two out of about a hundred and sixty members 
entitled to sit under the limitation imposed took their 
seats in Westminster on the seventh of May.* This was 
just more than enough to make a House, and as many 
as could be mustered in London on so short a notice. 
About ninety on the whole in the end took their 
seats. Some of the members whom the army had 
excluded in 1648 endeavoured, on the first day of 
meeting, to enter and sit also, but a military guard 
kept them out 

The first care of the new rulers was to appoint a 
Committee of Safety, in order to carry on the necessaiy 
duties of administration, and provide against danger 
fix)m the Royalists, to whom the late confusions had 



1 Ludlow, ii. 642—651 ; Sir R. Baker's Chronicle, p. 642. 

' It is Ludlow's statement that there were now 160 members of the 
Long Parliament still Hying of those who had sat after the execation 
of the King. (Mem. iL 045.) But Ludlow is not always accurate, 
and this number is possib];^ an ezaag<pration. No more than 122 erer 
voted between the execution of Charles I. and the ejection of the 
Rump in April 1653. See note at p. 91 ; also Hallam's Const Hist 
ii. 825, and Bisset's History of the Commonwealth, i. 28. 
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given encouragement. This committee was composed 
in nearly equal proportions of ofiQcers of the army and 
republican members of the House. It consisted of 
Fleetwood, Desborough, Lambert, Sydenham, John 
Jones, and Berry, officers of the army, and Haselrig, 
Vane, Ludlow, Salwey, and Scot : Fleetwood, Sydenham, 
and John Jones were also members of the House. This 
committee was to continue only until a Council of 
State was organized ; and no time was lost in electing 
a Council of State. 

Cooper, who had so vigorously co-operated with the 
Eepublicans in the last two Parliaments, immediatdy 
endeavoured to gain admission to the revived Bump 
as a member, on his never-adjudicated petition for 
Downton at the beginning of the Long Parliament. 
His case was referred, two days after the Bump was 
reconstituted sovereign, together with the case of Lord 
Fairfax, to a revived committee for examining the 
cases of all members who had not sat since 1648.^ 
But Cooper did not succeed at present in gaining 
admission: the reason why is not known. It was 
possibly a reason of form, at least ostensibly, and 
there were suspicions of Cooper's sincerity as a Be- 
publican which may have influenced the adverse 
decision.^ 



1 Comm. JouTD. May 9, 1659. 

' Ludlow, in one of the siix)pre8sed passages in the Appendix III. 
says that the Ck)mmitteo, in Cooper's case, " Seeing their powers were 
at an end, it was referred to them to seaix^h tncir books, and state 
matter of fact in relation thereto." He also says that Cooper having 
many fnends in the House, those who suspected him managed to |i;et 
the question referred to the Committee, as the best way of putting 
him off. 
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There waa no delay iu proceeding to appoint a 
Council of State, and Cooper was elected a member. 
It was first resolved that this council should consist 
of thirty-one members, twenty-one of whom were to 
be members of the House, and ten to be chosen from 
without. The House began, on the thirteenth of May, 
by electing seven who were not of their body. Lord 
Fairfax, Lambert, Desborough, Berry, Bradshaw, Sir 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, and Sir Horatio Townshend, 
were proposed and agreed to without a division. The 
remaining twenty-four members were elected by ballot 
on the fourteenth and sixteenth. They were Haselrig, 
Vane, Ludlow, Fleetwood, Salwey, Morley, Scot, 
Wallop, Sir James Harrington (the author of "Oceana**), 
Colonels Walton, John Jones, and Sydenham, Algernon 
Sydney, Henry Nevill, Chaloner, Downes, Oliver St. 
Jolm (Chief Justice), Colonel Thompson, Whitelocke, 
Colonel Dixwell, Reynolds, Bemers, Sir Archibald 
Johnstone of Warriston, and Sir Robert Honywood. 
The last three were not members of the House. The 
officers of the anny were in a minority in the Council. 

The election of Cooper and of Sir Horatio Towns- 
hend, a young Norfolk baronet of great possessions, 
whose father had been a Cavalier, but who, having 
lately come of age, had acted, like Cooper, with the 
Republican party in the last two Parliaments of the 
Protectoi*s, is said by Ludlow to have surprised and 
disconcerted some of their colleagues. They were the 
two last proposed of the seven first elected from per- 
sons out of the House ; it was at the close of a sitting,^ 

} Comm. Joum. May IS. 
VOL. I. N 
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and it may be that the House was in some degree 
surprised into electing them. " Which two motions," 
says Ludlow, *' being upon the rising of the House made 
on a sudden, before any could recollect themselves to 
speak against them, there being also an unwillingness 
to disoblige those of whom there was any hope, were 
consented to."^ Cooper had been proposed by Mr. 
Love, a Republican, and Townshend by Nevill, who 
was unquestionably of the same party. Ludlow further 
states that several of the Wallingford House officers 
alleged that Cooper and Townshend were "assured 
to Charles Stuart's interest, and that they would give 
intelligence to him of all that passed," and that they 
kept away from the Council by reason of distrust 
of these two colleagues ; and that endeavours were 
consequently used by some friends of Cooper and 
Townshend to persuade them to resign, or at any 
rate not to attend the CounciL^ With Cooper, any 
such endeavours, if made, were inefifectuaL Ludlow 
says that Townshend was persuaded to forbear from 
sitting. Cooper, on taking his seat in the Council, 
took an oath of fidelity to the Commonwealth as con- 
stituted, as he had previously taken the engagement 
and as later he took it again, and as he had taken oaths 
of fidelity to the Constitution under the Protectors; 
and whatever suspicions may have been entertained 
by some of his colleagues, there is no pretence for 
saying that he broke his oath by correspondence with 
the exiled Charles or intrigues in his interest. 

1 No. 3 of STipprcssed Passages of Ludlow in Appendix III. 

2 No. i of Ludlow's Suppressed Passages. 
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Thomas Scot, a leading Kepublican member, accused 
Cooper and Whitelocke, in the Council, of correspond- 
ence with Hyde, the companion in exile and chief 
counsellor of Charles. Both indignantly denied the 
charge, which Whitelocke says was made on the 
authority of " a beggarly Irish friar beyond the seas ;" 
and both were believed by the CounciL Whitelocke, 
himself a sufficiently supple politician, insinuates, as he 
records this incident, that Cooper*s solemn denial was not 
necessarily true. " Sir A. A. Cooper," he says, " made 
the highest professions that could be of his innocence, 
and the highest imprecations of God's judgments upon 
him and his posterity, if ever he had any corre- 
spondence with the King or with Sir Edward Hyde or 
any of the King's ministers or friends, and his expres- 
sions were so high that they bred in some the more 
suspicion of him; but at this time he was believed, 
and what followed afterwards is known." ^ 

There is every reason to believe that Cooper's solemn 
denial was true. Eighteen years later, in a letter 
written to Charles the Second and appealing to his 
gratitude and clemency for release from imprisonment, 
he denied all correspondence with the King emd his 
party before the Bestoration, as solemnly as he now 
denied Scot's accusation in the Council of State ; and 
how could he venture on a falsehood in this matter to 
Charles 1 "I had the honour," wrote Shaftesbury to 
Charles the Second in 1677 from the Tower, "to have a 
principal hand in your restoration ; neither did I act in 
it but on a principle of piety and honour. I never 

^ Whitelocke's MemorUli, p. 679, May 18, 1659. 

N 2 
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betrayed, as your Majesty knows, the party or councils 
I was of. I kept no correspondence with, I made no 
secret addresses to your Majesty ; neither did I 
endeavour to obtain any private terms or articles for 
myself or reward for what I liad done or should do." 
Published letters of Royalist agents, the best possible 
witnesses, prove that on the veiy eve of the Restoration, 
when Cooper's part was decidedly taken, and he was 
acting with the Presbyterians to bring in the King, he 
was working independently of the Royalists, and in a 
manner which did not satisfy them. Lord Willoughby 
wrot^ to Hyde, February 24, 1660: "Sir William 
Waller and Sir Anthony are his Majesty's fast friends, 
but whether the Presbyterians will not be high in 
them, as to the proposals when they come to be made, 
is the only doubt." ^ Brodrick, a very active Royalist 
agent, wrote about the same time that he perceived no 
desire iu Cooper to be mentioned to Hyde as offering 
services, such as he was empowered to offer from Charles 
Howard, the future Earl of Carlisle, and from Sir 
Robert Howard.^ 

At this time, a twelvemonth before the Restoration, 
immediately after the fall of Richard Cromwell, Cooper 
separated himself from the general Presbyterian body 

1 Clarendon State Papers, iii. 689. 

s Ibid. 681, Feb. 26, 1660. Brodrick wrote under the assumed niune 
of Hancock ; and after suggesting that power should be giren to 
Charles Howard and Robert Howard to make promises to Monk 
and his party, he adds : " Sir A. A. Cooper endeavours the same way 
earnestly, but I do not perceive any desire in him to be mentioned 
by Hancock." Mr. Hallam has fallen into error in speaking of 
Sir Anthony as a correspondent of Hyde (Const. Hist, of England, 
ii. 878, note); the letter in the Clarendon State Papers which he 
refers to was written by another Cooper, a Royalist agent. 
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to promote the new republic, as he had separated him- 
self before from his Presbyterian friends to sign the 
engagement, enter the Barebone's Pariiament, and take 
office under the Protectorate. When the leading Pres- 
byterians generally discountenanced the Eepublicans, 
and were looking to Charles in eidle, and many of 
them were joining to prepare the movement which soon 
ended in Sir George Booth's abortive rising, it was 
very natural that there should be suspicions of Cooper 
among the Republicans, and hopes of him among the 
loyalists ; and these hopes again would increase the 
suspicions. Cooper was the only Presbyterian in the 
Council Townshend was the young heir of a deceased 
Royalist Published letters of Royalists again give 
aid to prove that Cooper disappointed royalist hopes 
and rejected royalist overtures. Brodrick wrote to 
Hyde, on May 23, that Cooper had engaged to mise 
three or four hundred horse in Dorsetshire for a con- 
templated rising for the King, but had not yet left 
London.^ Now this Brodrick is described by Loixl 
Mordaunt, the King's best agent, in a letter written 
June 7, as a very indiscreet and dangerous person, and 
given to drink. Brodi'ick's statement about Cooper was 
probably an exaggeration of his own hopes : for Mor- 
daunt having been asked by Hyde whether he continued 
to have a good opinion of Cooper, replied, June 16 : 
" Sir A. A. Cooper is rotten, and sits ; he never knew 
he had a letter, being shy when taxed by Sir (Jeorge 
Booth,"^ Thus we learn that the King had been led by 

1 Cliirendon State Papen, liL 478. 
s Ibid. 4SS, 490. 
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his agents in London to write himself to Cooper, and a 
subsequent letter of Hyde gives infonnation of Coopert 
refusal. " I am sorry," Hyde wrote to Lord Mordaunt, 
July 3, " Sir A. A. Cooper hath so much disappointed 
your expectations, which no doubt is not for the reason 
he gives, for he is too wise to think it possible that the 
King would write to any subject to assist him, whose 
estate he had given away as forfeited, nor doth he 
believe himself a delinquent of that magnitude."^ It 
is clear enough that Cooper repelled or evaded the 
royalist overtures, and would not encourage Sir George 
Booth. By " Sir A. A. Cooper is rotten, and sits," was, 
of course, meant that Cooper was good for nothing, and 
sat in the Council of State.* 

The following letter was written by Monk, who 
was at this time Commander-in-chief of the forces in 
Scotland, to Cooper, as a member of the Council of 
State, early in June, and it is interesting as being the 
beginning of their intercourse, and as showing that 

' Clarendon State Papers, iii. 512. 

' Mr. Martyn, who says tliat he follows Stringer, states most 
erroueoiisly that Cooper neyer sat in this Conncil. Martyn refers also 
in support of his statement to a tract called '* England's Concision," 
printed iu the Somers Tracts (vol. vi. p. 521), hy which he says it 
appears that neither Sir A. A. Cooper nor Sir H. Townshend ever sat 
or acted iu the CounciL But the tract does not say so ; it describes 
all the members of the Council abusively, except Cooper and Town- 
shend, saying of the latter that he was ''a gentleman of too good 
estate to be hazarded with such a crew," and of Cooper that he was 
''a gentleman too wise and honest to sit in such company." Town- 
shend probably never sat in the Council ; Coo}»er did. The Minutes 
of this Council preserved in the State Paper Office begin only on 
August 11. Then Cooper was absent from the Council, in Dorsetshire, 
and aften^'ards he was charged with having abetted Sir Greorge Booth's 
rising. But after he was acquitted of this accusation he attended the 
Council constantly till the revolution made by Jjambert and Fleetwood 
iu October ; and there is no doubt that Cooper had frequently sat in 
the Council between May and August. 
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Monk regarded Cooper as an active and influential 
member of the Council. Similar letters were written by 
Monk to other members of the Council and to the 
Speaker, who read the letter received by him to the 
House :^ — 

"HoNOFRABLE SiR, — It is somc trouble to me that, 
the first time I should have occasion to write to you, it 
must be to request a favour at your hands. But I hope 
you will please to pardon this my incivility and bold- 
ness, and place me in the list of your friends ; 'for I can 
assure you I shall be as ready to serve you as any friend 
you have. Understanding that there is a committee 
appointed by Parliament for the presenting of officers to 
be continued in the several regiments in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and knowing the officers here were, 
upon the first motion, most desirous that the Long 
Parliament might be recalled to return to their former 
station, I make it my request to you, that you will be 
assisting that there may be no alteration amongst the 
officers belonging to the forces here ; for I shall desire 
you to find credit herein, that you may be confident 
that there is not any you can employ will be more 
ready to serve the Commonwealth than they. But in 
case my request for the whole cannot be gi-anted, I shall 
entreat that the officers of my own regiment of horse 
aad foot, and Colonel Talbot's regiment (a list whereof 

^ Comm. JouriL Jane 9, 1659. Sir A. Haselrig waa comini«ioned 
to prepare an answer, which may be read in the Jonmala, Jane 10. 
The answer was rather curt, but, though compliance was not promiied, 
Monk*8 desire waa in fact complied with, the Parliament and the 
Council attaching great importance to his support. Mr. Martjn says 
that Cooper's exertions in Monk's farour caused jealonsy, and led 
to his beinff accused by Scot in tiie Council of holding correspondenca 
with the King and Hyde. (Life, L 204.) But Scot s accusation was 
])rior to the date of Monk's letter. 
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I have sent enclosed), may be continued : they have 

usually quartered nearest me, and so are best known to 

ma I sliall also desire you will acquaint as many 

members of the House as you shall think fit to engage 

in this business, by doing which you will veiy much 

oblige, 

" Your humble servant^ 

" George Moxk. 

" Dalkeith, 4th June, 1659. 

" For the Hon. Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, 

" One of the Council of State, at Whitehall" 

Cooper apart, the new Council was a discordant 
body; and divisions and jealousies soon appeared among 
the army party and Eepublicans, both in Council and 
Parliament, which strengthened royalist hopes, and 
led in a few months to another military subjugation by 
Lambert. The weak and distracted state of the Council 
and the Parliament, in the month of June, is graphically 
described in two royalist letters printed in the Claren- 
don State Papers. '* The confusions now," writes Mfgor 
Wood, June 3, 1659, "are so great that it is not to be 
credited ; the chaos was a perfection in comparison of 
our order and government ; the parties are like so many 
floating islands, sometimes joining and appearing like a 
continent, when the next flood or ebb separates them 
that it can hardly be known where they will be next"* 
A more particular account of the divisions in the 
Council at this time is given in a letter of June 7 from 
Lord Mordaunt, who describes the members as follow. 
1, John Jones, Fleetwood, and Berry, for restoring 

1 Clarendon Slate Pnpei-s, iil 479. 
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Richard Cromwell; 2. Salwey, Vane, Lambert, and 
Haselrig for the Petition and Advice and an execu- 
tive of seven — Haselrig, however, not always with 
the three others, and he and Salwey more Presby- 
terians than anything else; 3. Ludlow, Nevill, Sir 
James Harrington, and Mildmay, Republicans, " who 
lead the House as to plurality of voices," but want 
interest in the army ; 4. Overton, R Fox, and Fifth 
Monarchy men.^ 

Extensive preparations were made by the royalist 
party for a general rising in England and Wales on 
the first of August: the Presbyterian gentry entered 
largely into the project, and it was the policy of the 
Royalists to give prominence to the Presbyterian 
element Shortly before the first of August, Charles 
moved secretly from Brussels to Calais, in order to 
be ready to cross if the rising succeeded. But the 
Council of State obtained timely knowledge of the 
design, and prevented risings in many pjtrts of the 
country. Several who had undertaken to move failed 
at the last moment The principal rising was in 
Cheshire, under Sir George Booth, and the Parliament 
despatched a force under Lambert, by whom Booth 
was easily defeated. 

Shortly after this unsuccessful rising. Cooper was 
arrested in Dorsetshire by a Major Dewey on suspicion 
of correspondence with Sir George Booth. The arrest 
was on a statement by a boy from Wales, named 
Nicholas, that he had carried a letter to Cooper from 
Sir George Booth. Major Dewey wrote to the Council 

^ Clarendon State Papers, iil 483. 
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of State on August 21, reporting the arrest of Cooper 
and the statement of the boy Nicholas. The Council 
reported the matter to the Parliament, which approved 
of Dewey's proceedings, and directed the Council to 
institute an investigation. The Council then ordered 
Dewey to release Cooper, and wrote to Cooper desiring 
his attendance. They appointed a committee to con- 
duct the inquiry, which consisted of the following 
members : — WKitelocke, Bradshaw, Sir Henry Vane, 
Walton, Morley, Salwey, Johnstone of Wan'iston, 
Nevill, Desborough, Sir James Harrington, Downes, 
Eeynolds, Chaloner, Haselrig, Bemers, and Berry. 
This committee reported to the Council, and the 
Council, on September 12, unanimously resolved: — 



"That it be humbly reported to the Parliament that 
upon the examination taken before the Council or 
otherwise, in the business of Sir A. A. Cooper, referred 
to the examination of the Council by order of Par- 
liament, it doth not appear to them that there 
is any just ground of jealousy or imputation upon 
him, and Mr. Neville is desired to make this report" 
Tlie Parliament adopted the report of the Council 
without a division. The members present in the 
Council who unanimously acquitted Cooper, were Sir 
H. Vane (chairman), Colonel Thompson, Bemers, 
•Johnstone of Warriston, Nevill, Walton, Sydenham, 
Haselrig, Scot, Dixwell, Bradshaw, Desborough, Fleet- 
wood, and Downes.^ The Committee was so composed 

1 Minutes of the Council of State in the State Paper Office from 
August 25 to September 12, 1659. M. Guizot, who hart not seen these 
Minutes, has hazarded an assertion that Cooper, though acquitted, was 
justly accused : *' Accus^ & hon droit de complicity dans rinsurrection. 
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that its verdict, adopted unanimously by the Council 
and the Parliament, may be taken as an entire acquittal 
of Cooper. Ludlow, can-ied away by his bitter feeling, 
has given an unfair account of the judgment, stating 
that " upon examination of a boy which brought, as was 
supposed, a letter from Sir George Booth before his 
rising, to Sir A. A. Cooper, it was found that he dis- 
missed the boy with much civility, in token of con- 
senting to what was done."^ This may have been the 
evidence on which he was accused, but the acquittal 
was entire and unqualified. 

Lambert's easy victory over Sir George Booth was, 
within two months, followed by another easy victory 
of Lambert over the Parliament itself. The Rump 
failed, as Richard Cromwell and his Parliament had 
failed, to satisfy the demands of the army and its 
officers. The Rump, immediately after its restoration, 
had, on the indication of the officers of the army, 
appointed Fleetwood commander-in-chief, but limited 
his commission to one year ; and instead of authorizing 
him to issue commissions to the officers nominated 
by the Parliament, they resolved that the commissions 
should be signed by the Speaker, and that the officers 
should come to the House to receive them from his 
hands. The army had submitted to these arrange- 
ments, but most reluctantly. Soon after the suppres- 
sion of Sir George Booth's insurrection of August, fifty 

Sir Antoine Cooper, snr le npport de Neyil, fiit d^ar6 innocent'* 
(Prot«ctont de K. CromweU et R^tablistement den Stuart, i. 211.) 
There is no known evidence on which to dispnte the juiftice of the 
acquittal. 
^ No. 5 of Suppressed Passages of Ludlow in Appendix III. ^ 
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officers of the brigade which had served under Lam- 
bert's orders, met at Derby and prepared a memorial 
praying that Fleetwood should be made commander- 
in-chief of the army without limitation of time, Lambert 
major-general, Desborough lieutenant-general of the 
horse, and Monk major-general of the foot, and that 
no officer of the army should be dismissed from his 
command except by a court-martial The memorialists 
complained that the Parliament had not shown enough 
energy in suppressing the late rebellion, and had not 
sufficiently punished those engaged in it or sufficiently 
rewarded those who had suppressed it ; and they pressed 
for settlement of the government in a representative 
assembly and a senate. The memorial came to the 
knowledge of Haselrig, who immediately brought it 
before the House, and moved that Lambert and some 
others should be seized and sent to the Tower. This 
motion was not persevered in; but a resolution was 
passed, " that to have any more general officers in the 
army than are already settled by the Parliament is 
chargeable and dangerous to the Commonwealth;'' 
and by another resolution Fleetwood was charged " to 
communicate the order of this House to the officers 
of the army, and to admonish them of their irrq^ar 
proceeding, and to take care to prevent any further pro- 
ceedings therein by the soldiers." ^ > A council of officers 
now met at Wallingford House, where great anger 
was expressed, and it was resolved to prepare an address 
to the Parliament which should not be open to the 
objections made against the former memoriaL This 

^ Comm. Joixrn. Sept. 28. 
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address v^as presented by Desborough and other 
officers on the first of October ; and the House took 
it into consideration. They were proceeding with the 
consideration of it, when, on the twelfth of October, 
Colonel Okey communicated a letter which he had 
received, signed by Lambert, Desborough, and seven 
other officers, inviting him to get signatures to the 
address among the soldiers of his regiment This 
roused the indignation of the Commonwealth party. 
They had just received intelligence that Monk favoured 
the Parliament against the army. Encouraged by this 
news, they determined to proceed vigorously. The 
doors of the House were ordered to be locked, and 
votes were passed depriving Lambert, Desborough, and 
the other officers who had signed the letter to Okey 
of their commission, revoking Fleetwood's commission 
as commander-in-chief, and placing the government of 
the army in seven commissioners, Fleetwood, Ludlow, 
Monk, Haseliig, Walton, Morley, and Overton. There 
had lately been much suspicion of Lambert that he 
designed to make himself Protector, or even King, and 
it was probable that, when the House met the next 
day, a motion would be carried to send him to the 
Tower. ^ 

Tlie nejct day Lambert filled the approaches to the 
House with soldiers, and prevented the meeting of the 



1 Carte's Collection of Letters, ii. 208, 225, 246, 2A5. These letters 
of royalists mention that Lambert was distmstf^il and iealons of Fleet- 
wood, that Vane and Thurloe favoured Lambert's ambition, and that 
Fleetwood was believed to be inclined to restore Charles. Hrde, 
writing to Ormond, says he hod heanl that Lambert was saved mnn 
the Tower by only three voices (p. 265). 
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Parliament. During the thirteenth and fourteenth the 
rival troops of Lambert and tlie Parliament stood in 
hostile attitude in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Parliament House in Westminster, but no collision 
occuri-ed, and Lambert triumphed without bloodshed 
or even a blow.^ 

The friends of the Parliament mustered strong in the 
Council on the afternoon of the fourteenth, Lambert, 
Desborough, and Berry being absent, and it was re- 
solved, ** That those persons that do exercise the chief 
power and command in the army, and all others cou- 
cemed, be ordered to withdraw the guards about the 
Parliament House and Westminster and parts adjacent^ 
to the end the Speaker and members of Parliament 
may return to the free exercise of the l^islative power 
and their duty." The Council met again next morning, 
when the serjeant-at-arms reported that he had given 
the order of the day before to the Council of officers, 
"and delivered it to the Lord Lambert, General Des- 
borough, Colonel Berry, and Lord Fleetwood, and, being 
withdrawn, was again called in and had this answer, 
that they had received the order of the Council and 
would take a convenient time to consider of it"* 
AMien this report was given, the Parliament had been 

^ There is a veiy valuable and interestiii£[ letter of Mordannt in 
Carte's Collection, li. 244, describing the |>ositions and proceedingi of 
the oppci^ed troops with much minuteness. 

s Mmutes of Couucil of State in State Paper Office, October 18-15. 
M. Guizot is in error in describing the order of the Council of State of 
the 14th for Laml)eii;'s forces to retire as a compromise of the Parlia- 
ment imrty with Loml>ert. (Pvotcctorat de Richard Cromwell, &c 
i. 228.) He also in the same passage erroneously describes the Parlia- 
ment ixarty as aciiuiescing in the result : some Bepublicaus gave in to 
Lambert, others stood out against him. 
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vanquished and the military revolution was complete. 
The Council adjourned to the afternoon, when Fleet- 
wood was present, and it was then proposed that, in 
consequence of the condition of affairs, the Council 
should adjourn till the end of November. This pro- 
posal was negatived. 

Cooper was present at these meetings of the Council 
of State of the fourteenth and fifteenth of October, and 
in this conjuncture he stood by the Council of State 
and by the Rump against Lambert and his party. The 
Council of State continued to hold sittings till the twenty- 
fifth, when a new Committee of Safety superseded it : 
but Cooper did not sit again after the afternoon of the 
fifteenth ; nor did Haselrig, Bradshaw, Walton, or NevilL 
Bradshaw, the celebrated President of the High Court 
of Justice which tried and sentenced Charles the First, 
died a few days afterwards, having attended the council 
in spite of illness to protest against the military revolu- 
tion. Scot and Reynolds appear to have attended the 
council till it ceased to sit on the twenty-fifth; but 
they opposed Lambert Vane, Salwey, and Harrington 
left the Republican party on this occasion, and sided 
with Lambert and the new Committee of Safety. 

Lambert and the officers acting with him had, indeed, 
on the thirteenth of October, immediately after the inter- 
ruption of the Parliament, nominated a rival temporary 
Council of State, consisting of ten persons, Fleetwood, 
Lambert, Wliitelocke, Vane, Desborough, Harrington, 
Salwey, Berry, Sydenham, and Johnstone of Warring- 
ton. These, however, continued to attend the sittings 
of the old Council of State till it expired on the twenty- 
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fifth. The council of officers had also, on the thirteenth, 
appointed Fleetwood commander-in-chief of the army, 
Lambert major-general, Desborough commissary-general 
of the horse, and Fleetwood, Lambert, Vane, Des- 
borough, Ludlow, and Berry commissioners for the nomi- 
nation of all officers of the army.^ On the twenty-sixth 
of October, they nominated a Committee of Safety of 
twenty-three members, viz. Whitelocke (who was made 
keeper of the Great Seal), Fleetwood, Lambert^ Des- 
borough, Steel (Chancellor of Ireland), Vane, Ludlow, 
Sydenham, Salwey, Walter Strickland, Berry, Law- 
rence, Harrington, Johnstone of Warriston, Alder- 
man Ireton, Tichbom, Hewson, Clark, Bennet, Colonel 
Lilbume, Holland, Henry Brandriff, and Bobert 
Thomson, and they at the same time published a 
declaration, in which they pronounced all the votes 
of the Bump Parliament passed on and after 
the tenth of October to be null and void, proclaimed 
their desire to give fuU liberty to all the people of Eng- 
land, to make a complete reformation of the law, and to 
maintain a faithful ministry by some better means than 
tithes, and declared that they had no intention of 
setting up a military or arbitrary government, but that, 
having appointed in the first instance a Committee of 
Safety, they designed to prepare a suitable form of 
government without a single person, kingship, or House 
of Loixls.^ 

Cooper was now, with some other members of the 
displaced Council of State, indefatigable to overturn the 

1 Sir R. Baker's Chronicle, p. 661. 
* Ibid. p. 662 ; Ludlow, u. 716. 
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new Committee of Safety and restore the power of the 
Rump. There acted with him of the late Council Scot, 
Haselrig, Colonels Morley, Eeynolds, and Walton, 
Wallop, Nevill, and Bemers. 

The hopes of Lambert and Fleetwood soon received 
a heavy blow from Monk, who commanded the army in 
Scotland; he announced decided hostility to the revo- 
lution. They had hastened after the event to seek the 
support of Monk; and he replied in terms of strong 
disapproval Monk wrote at the same time to the 
Speaker, declaring his intention to expose himself and 
his army to the utmost hazards for the restitution of 
the Parliament He immediately proceeded to prepare 
his army to move. The Committee of Safety sent off 
Colonel Talbot and Dr. Clarges, Monk's brother-in-law, 
to Monk, to endeavour by explanations to persuade him 
to come to terms with them ; and shortly after, in orde^ 
to be prepared for the failure of these negotiators, thejr 
despatched Lambert to the North with a force of 12,000 
horse and foot. Talbot and Clarges arrived at Edin- 
burgh on the second of November. Monk accepted the 
proposal to treat, and appointed Major Knight, Lient- 
Colonel Clobcry, and Colonel Wilks commissioners 
for this purpose. He instructed his commissioners to 
insist on the restoration of the Parliament ; but if the 
members should refuse to sit^ then, and then only, he 
authorized them to discuss some other form of govern- 
ment. The commissioners proceeded to York to treat 
with Lambert, and, on finding that he had no power 
to treat for the restitution of the Parliament, they went 
on to London. There the terms of a treaty were soon 

VOL. I. 
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arranged by them with Fleetwood in disregard of 
Monk's instructions as to the restoration of the Par- 
liament. This treaty was concluded on the fifteenth 
of November, and provided for the meeting on the 
second of December of a general Council nominated 
from the army and fleet to determine a new form of 
government, and for the prompt summoning of a new 
Parliament according to whatever might be the reso- 
lutions of the proposed general CounciL 

The day after Monk's commissioners had made the 
arrangement with the Committee of Safety, Cooper and 
Haselrig had a meeting with them and endeavoured to 
persuade them to recede, but entirely without success. 
Cooper has himself narrated the course of events 
and his own active proceedings from the establish- 
ment of the Committee of Safety on the twenty- 
fifth of October to the sixth of February, 1660, when 
the Eump, which had in the meantime been restored on 
the twenty-sixth of December, admitted the secluded 
Presbyterian members, and made the way clear for a 
new Parliament and the restoration of Charles. It is 
only a fragment of a narrative which remains, both 
beginning and ending in the middle of a sentence. It 
is clear from internal evidence that this narrative was 
composed or refashioned after the Bestoration ; it may 
be another portion of the Autobiography of Shaftes- 
bury's old age.^ 

I Clarges is always called Sir Thomas Clnrges in llie narratiTe : find 
he was knighted by Charles at Breda, in May, just before the Restora- 
tion. The tone ivith regard to Monk is hardly what would have been 
Cooper's tone at the time of these events or very soon after : and the 
general tone of the narrative is that of justification for posterity. 
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"[General Mouk was ooramander-in-chief*] in Scot- 
land, and expected no great good to himself from so great 
a change, acted without the least communication with 
him. He, therefore, to secure himself and his interest, 
forthwith new-models his army, cashiers such officers as 
he suspected, and puts in their room absolute creatures 
of his own; with this army he marches towards the 
borders of England, and is there faced by a stronger 
army under the command of General Lambert, but 
neither of them being willing to put all to a venture, 
they remained in that posture whilst General Monk 
sends three officers, Colonels Wilks, Clobery, and 
Knight, to General Fleetwood and the rest of the Com- 
mittee of Safety at Westminster, to treat with them, 
and to know what terms they might expect from them. 

" In the meanwhile, myself and some others that 
were of that Council of State which was turned out by 
Lambert, constantly and privately met, turning every 
stone to recover our lost power, and heai-ing of these 
Commissioners sent up from General Monk, Sir Arthur 
Haselrige and I, after several attempts, at last procured 
a meeting from them at the Fleece Tavern, in Covent 
Garden, where at first they told us they had the day 
before made a full agreement with General Fleetwood 
and, therefore, were not then capable of answering any 
of our expectations ; but we laid before them the great 
uncertainty their General underwent in joining with 
these men, the best he could expect was to be gently 

This fragment of a narrative I hare found among the papers at St. 
Qiles; but it is not in Shaftesbory't handwriting. Blr. liartyn hat 
given a paraphrase of it in hit Life (I 209—230), but he haa inter- 
woven some errors. A similar account also is given in Locke's F^jC- 
ment of a Memoir, with some variations, errors, and interesting adoi- 
tions, all most likely arising out of conversations with Shaftesbnrj 
and Stringer. 

^ The words in brackets are supplied, as indicated bj the context, 
to complete the first sentence. 

o 2 
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laid aside, and then ruined with some more artifice and 
caution than other men ; that if, on the other hand, he 
declared for the restoring of the Parliament, he was 
fully assured to be generalissimo of all their forces, 
neither had he any competitor. Besides, we told them 
our cause was not so desperate, for we had a great cor- 
respondence and interest with the inferior officers and 
common soldiers of every troop and company they had 
in their army about London. Besides, we had Ports- 
mouth at our devotion, and Sir Charles Coote had 
assured us of six thousand men out of Ireland upon the 
first notice; Vice- Admiral Lawson, who commanded 
the fleet now in the mouth of the river, was our firm 
friend ; and that my Lord Fairfax, who had the greatest 
interest of any man amongst the soldiers, utterly ab- 
horred the present proceedings. Upon these discourses 
we found Clobery and Knight very glad that there was 
so fair a prospect of a better way than they were in, 
and assured us they would do their best to cause 
General Monk to break off the treaty, to refuse the 
terms oflTered, and to declare for restoring the Parlia- 
ment But Colonel Wilks persisted. 

"Whilst these Commissioners were returning to Monk, 
we were not idle, but Sir Arthur Haslerig and Colonel 
Morley went to Portsmouth, which town I had under- 
taken to them should be delivered into their hands, the 
Governor, Colonel Whethara, being my friend and very 
loDg acquaintance I was left with a commission for 
general of those forces we expected every day should 
revolt from them about London.^ This matter was not 
carried so secretly, but that some uncertain and dark 

Substantially tho same story is told in Locke's fraffmentary Me>- 
moir, and it is there mentioned that Shaftesbury "would often tell it 
laughing that, when he had his commission, his great care was when 
to hide it." (Works, ix. 276.) 
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discourse of it came to the Committee of Safety. So 
that Colonel Cook was sent by General Fleetwood to 
bring me prisoner to him, which he did, using me very 
civilly, as also did the General himself, who was natur- 
ally an obliging man. I quickly found upon discourse 
with him that they were in a mistake, and apprehended 
I was to command the forces in the West against them, 
which I assured him upon my word and honour was not 
80. Then the General demanded of me my word that 
I would act nothing to their prejudice, which I refused 
to give, declaring that I was of the Council of State, 
and greatly trusted by the Parliament whom they had 
turned out, and resolved to do all I could for their 
restitution ; that they might give losers leave to speak, 
since they were well assured we had no power to act 
anything with ; the army was wholly at their devotion ; 
and they could not find, perhaps, another way to lose it 
than by using me and others of their old friends and 
commanders scurvily ; that I knew their apprehension 
of me lay in the West, because of the interest I had 
there ; that, being their prisoner, and to obtain my 
liberty, I would give him my parole not to depart the 
city without his leave. This the General accepted, and 
I was released ; but before the next day they had better 
intelligence, and gave order for the reseizing me at 
any rate, which was executed accordingly,* and at ten 

1 There is an error here in Locke's ntrrative : he describes Lambert 
as coming in to the Committee of Safety after Fleetwood had released 
Cooper on his parole, and pressing for ms arrest. Lambert was at this 
time in the North with nis armTt watching Monk. Martyn also 
erroneously places Lambert in London at the time of the restoration of 
the Rump. Locke tells an amusinff minute story of the attempt to 
arrest Cooper, which he would probably have derived from Shaftesbuiy 
himself, and which may be true : " Sir A. A. coming home to his 

house in Street in Cbvent Garden, one erening, found a man 

knocking at his door ; he asked his business : the roan answered, it was 
with him, and feil a discoursing with him. Sir A. A. heard him out, 
and gave him such an answer as he thought proper, and so they 
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o'clock at niglit a paity of soldiers broke suddenly into 
my house, frighted my wife and my only child, lying 
then sick of the small-pox ; broke open all the trunks, 
boxes, and closets, ran their swords into the hangings, 
but lost their labour, and found me not, I being upon 
notice removed some minutes before, and continued 
unknown and secret in the city, untU, by the assistance 
of several officers that were of our party, I had got the 
Tower delivered into my hands ; and all the army they 
had about .London, both horse and foot, drawn up in 
rank and file in Lincoln's Inn Fields (without their field- 
officers and captains), declaring all for the restoration 
of the Parliament, which the Monday following was 
restored in triumph ; and one of the first things they 
did that day was to appoint me and some others Com* 
missioners for the present command of their army and 
forces. Whereupon I, with the other Commissioners, 
caused several clerks to be set to work, and that night 



parted; the stranger out of the entry where they stood into the 
street, and Sir A. A. along the entry into the house ; but guessing by 
the story the other told him that the business was but a pretence, ana 
that his real errand he came about was something else, when he parted 
from the fellow he went inwards, as if he intended to go into the 
house, but, as soon as the fellow was gone, tuiiied short, and went oat, 
and went to his barber's which was but iust by; where he was no 
sooner got in, and got upstairs into a chamber, but his door was beset 
with musketeers, and the othccr went in too with others to seize him ; 
but not finding him, they searched every comer and cranny of tho 
house diligently, the officer declaring he was sure he was in the house, 
for he had left him there just now ; as was true, for he had ^ne no 
further than the comer of tho Half Moon Tavern, which was luat by, 
to fetch a file of soldiers that ho had left there in the Strana ont of 
sight, whilst he went to discover whether the gentleman he son^^t 
were within or no ; where doubting not to find him safely lodged, ne 
I'etumed witli his mymiidons to his house, sure, as he thought, of hiM 
prey; but Sir A. A. saw through his made story, and gave lum the 
slip. After thLs he was fain to get out of the way and conceal himself 
under a disguise ; but he hid himself not lazily in a hole ; he made 
war upon them at WaUiugford House, incognito as he was, and made 
them feel him, though he kept out of sight." (Locke's Works, ix. 
277.) 
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dispatched orders, and sent them to every field-officer 
in Lambert's army ; wherein, afler a preamble of the 
miraculous restoration of the Parliament, and the return- 
ing of the London army to their duty, they were required 
upon pain of cashiering immediately to march the regi- 
ments to such quarters and posts as were therein assigned 
them, which were carefully designed far enough distant 
from each other or from the place wherein they then 
lay. Those orders had their effect, and Lambert's army 
vanished in an instant, not one entire regiment disobey- 
ing the order. The same order we sent that night to 
every county in England and place where their single 
and dispersed troops lay, such as were not in regiments, 
and therefore we ventured the boldlier, and required 
them instantly to disband, and sent orders and autho- 
rities to some confiding persons that were near, to see it 
done. These also had the effect we intended, so great 
was the consternation upon this sudden and unexpected 
revolution." 

Though Shaftesbury, writing from his own point of 
view, may make himself a little too prominent and 
important, this account contains nothing at variance 
with other published accounts of authority ; what he 
says of his own proceedings is indeed substantially con- 
firmed by other statements, and several confirmatory 
additions may be made to this narrative. Cooper's and 
Haselrig's fruitless conference at the Fleece Tavern, in 
Covent Garden, with Monk's commissioners, was on the 
sixteenth of November ; and on the nineteenth he and 
eight other members of the late Council of State wrote 
to Monk, thanking him for his opposition to the Com- 
mittee of Safety and support of the late Parliament, 
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and assuring him of their zealous co-operation.^ A few 
days later, the same nine, acting always as the Council 
of State, passed a commission constituting Monk com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces of England and Scotland. 
The eight who thus acted with Cooper have been already 
named : Scot^ Haselrig, Colonels Morley, Seynolds, and 
Walton, Wallop, Nevill, and Bemers. Cooper, Scot, 
Bemers, and Weaver addressed a long letter to Fleet- 
wood, bearing date December 16, and soon after printed, 
in which they boastingly owned an unsuccessful attempt 
to get possession of the Tower ; declared that they had 
acted " by authority from the Council of State, who at 
the passing of that resolve had the sole legal power firom 
the Parliament of ordering, directing, and disposing of 
all the garrisons and forces of this Commonwealth, both 
by sea and land," and resented the endeavour to arrest 
Cooper.^ Cooper did secure the Tower eight days later, 
on the twenty-fourth. "The Speaker," says Whitelocke, 
"with Cooper, Reynolds, Weaver, and Bemers, went 
to the Lord Mayor, and discoursed with him and 
the Sheriffs touching the Parliament's meeting again 
speedily, and found them to like well of it ; fiom him 
they went to the Tower, and secured that."* Clarendon 
describes the surprise and grief of the Committee of 
Safety when they heard of the defection of Admiral 
Lawson, who brought his squadron into the Thames, 
and declared for the Parliament " It broke," he says, 
"the heart of the Committee of Safety:*' they sent 

^ Tlie substance of the letter is given in Baker's Chronicle, p. 678. 
Scot sinied it first of the nine, as President. 
' This letter is printed in Appendix IV. 
' Memorials, p. 691, Decemoer 24, 1659. 
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down Vane and two other intimate friends of Lawson, 
to remonstrate with him ; and these, " when they came 
to the fleet, found Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper and two 
others, members of Parliament, who had so folly pre- 
possessed him, that he was deaf to all their charms, and 
told them that he would submit to no authority but 
that of the Parliament."^ A doggrel ballad of the time, 
which celebrated the fall of the Committee of Safety, 
recognises Cooper as one of those who chiefly contri- 
buted to the event, in co-operation with Monk.' 

The first act of the Parliament on its restomtion was 
to appoint seven Commissioners, of whom Cooper was 
one, to take temporary command of the army until the 
return from Portsmouth of Haselrig, Morley, and Walton, 
three of seven who had been made Commissioners for 
the army by the Parliament on October 12, just before 
Lambert's revolution, and the only three of those seven 
who had opposed the Committee of Safety. Cooper's 
six colleagues in this temporary commission were 
Alexander Pophara, Colonel Thompson, Scot, Colonel 
Okey, Colonel Alured, and Colonel Markham. It was 
these Commissioners who executed the prompt dispersion 
of Lambert's forces which Cooper has related. Their 

^ CUrendon, Hist, of Rebellion, xyi. 106. 

* **Sir Ashley Cooper, Scot, and more. 

Such honest hearts there are good store, 
The famous Lawson and the Fleet, 
And London lads in every street, 
Who vow to make siibverters auin 



At Tyburn in the open air 

ng 
And thus vows our brave George. 



rvbum in the open 
doinir what no Kin 



For doing what no King did dare, 



»» 



This is from a ballad called "The Noble English Worthies,*' to be 
found in Wright's " Political Ballads of the Commonwealth," voL iii. of 
the Percy Society's Publications. 
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power lasted only for two diays, for Haselrig, Morley, 
and Walton returned on the twenty-eighth. A letter of 
one of the Royalist agents, Brodrick, addressed to Hyde, 
proves that Cooper's proceedings were a mystery as well 
as a disappointment to the Boyalists. Brodrick couples 
him with another Presbyterian, Popham, who had un- 
doubtedly been actively engaged in Sir George Booth's 
rising. "Alexander Popham," writes this active agent 
on December 30, " was in recompense chosen one of the 
seven generals to take care of the army in the absence 
of Haselrig, Walton, and Morley, expected two days 
after, so that his dignity lasted double the time of 
Bibulus's consulship, and to us appeared twice as ridi- 
culous. Sir A. A. Cooper seems very eager in establish- 
ing these people, but the friends of both these great 
men find plausible excuses for every action of them." * 

The care of the government of the Tower was also 
entrusted by the Parliament, on the very day of its 
meeting, to Cooper, Weaver, Scot, and Bemers.' Their 
functions ceased on the seventh of January, when 
Colonel Morley was appointed Lieutenant of the Tower. 

A Council of State, consisting of thirty-one members 
— twenty-one members of the Parliament, and ten not 
belonging to it — was appointed on the second of Janu- 
ary, to continue till the first of ApriL Cooper was 
elected by the largest number of votes among the ten 
not belonging to the Parliament. 

Now, at last. Cooper obtained recognition of his claim 
to sit for Downton, on his old petition of 1640. Once 

^ Clarendon Papers, iii. 637. ' Comm. Joum. Dec. 26. 
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more his case was referred with that of Fairfax to a 
Committee ; and this time the Committee reported that 
he was entitled to the seat.^ The House immediately 
adopted the report, and Sir Anthony at once took his 
seat, on the seventh of January, and once more sub- 
scribed the Engagement. Shortly after, he was made 
colonel of Fleetwood's regiment of horse, Fleetwood 
having been deprived of it. His commission was given 
him by the Speaker at the clerk's table.' 

Cooper, now admitted to sit, was at once a leading 
man in the Parliament He had probably now made 
up his mind to endeavour to obtain the restoration 
to the House of the Presbyterian members who had 
been secluded before the King's execution, and he 
soon separated from Haselrig, Nevill, and other Be- 
publicans. A letter of the royalist Lord Mordaunt, 
of January 14, describes him as the leader of a 
party of some twenty-three opposing another party 
of about sixteen led by NevilL "The present com- 
plexion of the Parliament," writes Mordaunt to Hyde, 
" is very pale ; Sir Arthur Haselrig undermined by 
Cooper, Morley, and Weaver, and from a Sodomont 
is reduced to a pitiful rogue. . . . Cooper yet hath his 
tongue well hung, and words at will, and employs his 
rhetoric to cashier all officers, civil as well as militaiy, 
tliat sided with Fleetwood and Lambert; and Morley 
rebukes all the sectaries. Thus these two garble the 
army and state. . . . The parties in the House are 
diametrically opposite: the three -and -twenty with 
Cooper, who acts Cicero ; and some sixteen with Nevill, 

1 Comm. Journ. Jan. 5 and 7, 1660. ' Ibid. Jan. IS. 
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who represents Anthony." ^ It may be gathered from 
this letter that Cooper had not the confidence of the 
Boyalists, and that they made no pretension of right 
to complain of his having deceived them. 

Monk was now on his way from Scotland to London. 
He had crossed the Tweed on the first of January, 
after receiving news of the discomfiture of the Com- 
mittee of Safety and the re-establishment of the Bump. 
He made a slow march with his army to London, which 
he entered on the third of February. 

Shaftesbury's narrative is now resumed : he claims 
to have cleared the way for Monk by the dispersion of 
Lambert's forces effected by himself and the other tem- 
porary Commissioners for the army, immediately after 
the re-assembling of the Rump : — 

" The way being thus cleared before them, General 
Monk marches up with his small army to London, and 
by the way in Yorkshire is caressed by General Fairfax, 
and is met before he comes to London with addresses 
from the persons of quality, Presbyterians, and other 
men of sober principles from all parts of England, 
who with one voice began to intimate their desires of 
restoring him their lawful Prince, and ancient govern- 
ment. This at first was but modestly intimated, and 
not boldly spoken out, and was as civilly and darkly 
returned by him; yet every one departed from him 
extremely well satisfied of his good intentions, and 
much the rather because his lady, that came with him, 
did not spare to declare her passion for the King's cause 
(which was most real aud sincere in her) ; besides, her 

1 Clarendon State Papers, iiL 660. 
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brother, Sir Thomas Clarges (a very understanding and 
industrious gentleman), did apparently influence the 
General all he could that way. These proceedings, by 
that time the General came to London, had given such 
an alarm to Sir Arthur Haselrig, Mr. Scot, and the rest 
of that party, that they began already to cast about how 
they might deliver themselves from so dangerous a 
person ; divers of them made a tender to me of the 
generalship, if I would declare, and march their army 
against him, which had been no difficult undertaking, 
his army being small and his horse very bad, and our 
army being highly and particularly disgusted with him 
and his ; because all along their march through England 
they had taken upon them a distinguishing name of 
' Coldstreamers,' as if they had done some mighty thing 
more than the rest, whereas they had only fared harder, 
until we had opened to them the way to better cheer. 
But, however, I had given General Monk my word to 
be his friend, and therefore could not break it ; besides, 
I assured myseK he was doing that that I and all good 
men prayed for, and therefore was not to be disturbed, 
but rather assisted by all that sincerely wished the public 
good. This rendered me with them in the same state 
as General Monk, or rather worse, inasmuch as prin- 
ciples are less reconcilable than interests. The General 
had very wisely for himself caused all the regiments to 
march out of London, to remote and distant quarters, 
the day before his army came into the town ; so that 
there was no apparent opposition to him, but that he 
was master of his own actions, or at least might have 
been so if he pleased. Tet the jealousy grew so strong 
every day more and more with those that aimed at 
maintaining the oligarchy, that they resolved to put the 
General upon some action that might lose his interest 
in the city, and by consequence in the nation ; the old 
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army (all but those he called Coldstreamers, that he 
brought up with him) being sufficiently disobliged, not 
only by that form of distinction these had so cheaply 
purchased, but also by the plain distrust he had shown 
of them, in removing them so far from London and 
dispersing their quarters ; for, if they could reduce his 
interest within the compass of that small army, and 
that the Presbyterians and Cavaliers would look on and 
become unconcerned in him, they knew how easily and 
speedily to do his business. 

" In order to this. Sir Arthur Haselrig and his party 
caused a meeting to be summoned in the Council 
Chamber of such persons as they liked best, as well 
members of the Council of War as members of their 
Council Sir Arthur himself was created General, and 
as soon as he came they locked themselves up and set 
guards at the doors, with express orders that none what- 
ever should be suffered to come so much as near 
them. Of all this, myself and several others that were 
members of both Councils, and such as were looked 
upon as General Monk's friends, had not the lesflt 
notice.^ But they had not been sitting half an hour, 
before an officer of the army, meeting me and Mr. 
Weaver in Fleet Street, stopped the coach we were in, 
and asked me whether I knew of the Council of War 
now sitting in the Council Chamber at Whitehall, which, 
he said, was certainly met upon very important affidrs, 
because of the locking their doors and the orders they 
had given, both which he, then being in the outward 
room, saw and heard. Upon this, Mr. Weaver and I 
made haste to Whitehall, and found no access was to be 

1 It is here omitted to be said, but it is clear from what followi, that 
Monk himself ^os summoned to the meeting ; its object, indeed, being 
to preyail upon him to act with Haaelrig and his party against tho 

City. 
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had to them, although Mr. Weaver was of the Council 
of State as well as I, and the respect the officers that 
guarded the doors bore us had allowed us to knock and 
call at several of the doors ; so that we were forced with 
shame to retire to the Lady Monk's lodgings, whom we 
found extremely apprehensive of their designs, assuring 
us her husband knew nothing of this sudden calling 
them together. She was not satisfied until she had 
caused us to return with her to the Council door, where 
she knocked very hard, and called aloud that she had 
business of great consequence to impart to her husband; 
but neither her authority nor her artifice could get them 
within to open the doors or give one word of answer. 
After this second repulse, we waited on my Lady back 
to her lodgings, and stayed there till the General came, 
which was until it was past two of the clock in the 
morning ; he brought with him as much confusion and 
disturbance in his face as ever was seen in any man's of 
his courage and resolution. He told us all was nought, 
and that this was plainly a designed and packed meet- 
ing ; and that he saw they meant to ruin him, for they 
had taken a pretence from a ridiculous attempt of some 
apprentices and others in the City some days before, 
and had expressly ordered him to pull down, that very 
morning, all the gates, portcullises, and chains of the 
City of London, and to send prisoners to the Tower ten 
of the principal citizens. His lady and we laid before 
him the certain ruin such an action would bring upon 
him ; that it would lose him the hearts of all the honest 
and sober party, and deliver him up into the bands of 
those that perfectly hated him. He repUed that, be it as 
it would, he could not now do other than to obey their 
orders, which was indeed punctually performed the 
same morning : so that the next day the Parliament 
thought themselves in a capacity to use him as they 
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pleased; and accordiDgly, instead of malcing him General 
of all their forces, as he was promised and did expect, 
they pass one of their acts, all in the same day, by 
wliich they placed the command of their armies and 
forces in five Commissioners, or any three of them, 
whereof he had the honour to be one, and Sir Arthur 
Haselrig and three more of Sir Arthur's sure_ friends 
were the others." 

The five Commissioners appointed were Monk, Hasel- 
rig, Morley, Walton, and Alured. Cooper was proposed 
as one, but his name was rejected by thirty votes against 
fifteen.^ Shaftesbury's narrative proceeds : — 

" The same evening, General Monk returned to his 
lodgings at Whitehall, where his lady. Sir Thomas 
Clarges, myself, and some other of his friends repre- 
sented to him the condition he was in, and the neglect 
the Parliament had put upon him, so that his ruin 
was near at hand, if he did not take some vigorous 
course to prevent it. And we prevailed upon him 
so far, as that he returned with his forces the next 
morning into the City, and there demanded of those 
sitting at Westminster a full and free parliament^ in 
a letter signed by himself and fourteen of the chief 
field-officers of liis Coldstreams ; that afternoon repair- 
ing to Guildhall, where he gave the Lord Mayor and 
Court of Aldermen an account of what he had done, 
and made an apology for what he had been forced 
to do some days before. The merit of his present 
action did easily expiate for that great affront he had 
put upon them, insomuch as he was followed home to 
his quarters with the greatest acclamations imaginable; 
and through the whole City there was such expression 

^ Comm. Jouru. Feb. 11, 1660 ; Ludlow's Memoirs^ ii. SSI. 
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of joy, both by ringing of bells, bonfires, roasting of 
rumps, and all other ways that men's fancy could invent, 
that the like has not been seen or heard peradventure 
in any age." 

Mr. Martyn adds, perhaps on Stringer's authority, 
what is very likely, that Cooper, Popham, and other 
Presbyterians, helped to reconcile Monk with the City 
authorities after he had angered them by acting on the 
instigation of Haselrig's party ; and the same writer 
tells from Stringer the following story of Cooper on t^ifi^ 
occasion. As Sir Anthony and Popham were returning 
home, the mob, all for the City and against the Sump, 
surrounded their carriage, crying out, " Down with the 
"Rump ! *' Sir Anthony put his head out of the "Window, 
and said, "What, gentlemen, not one good piece in a 
rump?" The mob was pleased with the joke, and, 
recognising friends, followed the carriage with cheers.^ 
To return to Shaftesbuiy's narrative : — 

" This so frightened and alarmed the Parliament, that 
they immediately vote a filling up of their House, and 
are now willing to impart the power they can hold no 
longer within the narrow bounds of their own number 
to some others of their friends ; but they passed withal 
the strictest qualifications imaginable, that none but 
such as were zealous men of the party might get 
amongst them. So that they made appear to the world 
that their design was to have continued a legislative 
power in themselves, their friends, and their posterity, 
and never settle a government that might be equal and 
just to the people; whose security could lie in nothing 
so much as that their representatives should, in a abort 

1 HartTn's Lif^ L 226. 
VOL. I. P 
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distance of time, annual or biennial, be acconntab 
them, and now eligible by thenL Neither was Gei 
Monk without his apprehensions that matters n 
go too fast for him, and overset him ; and he at 
not finding his own account, he refused divers ol 
worthiest aldermen and citizens, that addressed to 
to Iiave their militia raised, and care taken to have 
best men put in the head of them, which himself n 
nominate. He treated at the same time with all 
of men, and appointed a select number of several 
to confer together, and consider what they had to 
concerning the present posture of affairs; intermi 
them as he thought fit, sometimes two, sometimes l 
parties together, keeping the world in great uncertfl 
and (if myself and others that were nearest him 
not mistaken) himself too. But he must suddenly ( 
to some issue or another, for the Lord Fairfax, a mi 
great courage, resolution, and integrity, with the gre 
part of the gentry and ministers of the North, who 
all not a little influenced by Mr. Bowles, a Presbyt 
minister at York, a man of great wisdom and re] 
tion, and fit for the management of the greatest ail 
these, with the entire Presbyterian party, had dec 
for a free Parliament, or the re-admitting the seel 
members. The same declaration was also mad 
Sir Charles Coote, Sir Theophilus Jones, Sir H 
Ingoldsby, and others in Ireland, to whose con 
fidelity, and conduct was owing, not only all that 
done there, but much of what was done in England 
we should have hardly ventured to have made an c 
sition to the Committee of Safety; neither would Qe 
Monk have broken his treaty with General Fleets 
if we had not had assurance from them of conside 
aid and assistance by Sir Charles Coote, who was 
over on purpose to us. 
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" The General was now removed to Alderman Wale's 
house, next door to Drapers' Hall, where, as I was 
waiting on my Lady, Colonel Markham came to me, 
and told me he just then came from the General, and as 
he went in tmto him, he met coming out Sir Arthur 
Haselrig and Mr. Scot, whom he overheard saying they 
would secure Sir Anthony Cooper before to-morrow 
noon. But he thought they had been tampering with 
him, and feared they had come to some agreement; 
upon this I presently went to the General, told him 
what I had heard, and pressed him to deal clearly with 
me ; and after some dark discourse, I got from him a 
direct acknowledgment that he was come to a full agree- 
ment with them, and had engaged to return the next 
morning to his lodgings at Whitehall, and to support 
their interest and obey their commands; he did not deny 
to me that they had promised him to be sole General of 
all their forces ; he promised me they should do me no 
wrong, and that he would take upon himself to make 
all friendship betwixt me and them, and to take care of 
my interest as his particular friend. This being about 
five o'clock in the afternoon, I left him and told him 
I would wait on him at supper and desired some more 
discourse upon this subject with him after supper. So 
I went immediately to my Lady Monk, and gave her 
an account of the whole matter, and desired her to send 
for her brother Clarges, as I would for Colonel Clobery 
and Colonel Knight, that we might altogether make 
our utmost efibrt upon the General ; which we did that 
night, and it was near three o'clock in the morning 
before he yielded to us, when we obtained from him a 
resolution to restore the secluded members to their 
places that very morning, and a commission to Sir 
Thomas Clarges and myself to sunmion them together, 

and so cause them to attend him at the Prince's lodgings 

p2 
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in Whitehall by nine o'clock that morning, from whence 
he would cause them to be restored with honour and 
safety to their pleu^es in the Parliament-house. Sir 
Thomas and myself lost no time ; before eight o'clock 
that morning we had got together to Mr. Annesley's 
house in Drury Lane a considerable number of the 
secluded members, and before nine brought them to the 
great room in the Prince's lodgings in Whitehall; and 
all this happened to be without giving the other party 
the least notice or alarm, inasmuch as that Sir Arthur 
Haselrig came to wait on the Greneral, thinkmg he was 
returned to Whitehall upon their treaty of the day be- 
fore ; but as soon as he came iuto the aforesaid great 
room, and saw so considerable a number of the old 
secluded members, he changed his colour smd grew ex- 
tremely pale, and in great passion came up to me, and 
told me this was my doing, but it should cost blood ; I 
replied, his own if he pleased, but Sir Anthony Cooper 
would not be secured that morning. The General just 
then came out, who told Sir Arthur that challenged him 
of his promise that [it was necessary for the public peace 
to restore these members, who had declared they intended 
no alteration of the government ; and since there was no 
method of issuing summonses but by writs in the name 
of the keepers of the liberty of England by authority of 
Parliament, it could not be apprehended that any other 
government would be introduced]." ^ 

The admission of the secluded members took place 
on the twenty-first of February. Cooper, now colonel 
of a regiment of horse, commanded the guard appointed 
to escort them into the House.* This had been Cooper's 

^ The words between brackets are supplieil from Martyn's narratiTe ; 
the fragment found among Lord Shaftesbury's papers ending in the 
middle of a sentence. 

' Coke's Detection, iL 95. Independent testimonies to the important 
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object since the last restoration of the Rump, which he 
had had so large a share in effecting ; and he and his 
followers in the Bump now finafly separated from their 
former republican coadjutors, Haselrig, Scot, Nevill, and 
others. The Presbyterians were now in an overwhelming 
majority in the Parliament. A new Coimcil of State 
was immediately appointed, in which none but Presby- 
terians and friends of a restoration were named. It 
need not be said that Cooper was one. The others were 
Monk, Popham, Pierpoint^ Crewe, Colonel Bossiter, 
Knightly, Colonel Morley, Lord Fairfax, Sir Gilbert 
Gerard, St John, Sir John Temple, Widdrington, Sir 
John Evelyn, Sir William Waller, Sir Richard Onslow, 
Sir William Lewis, Montagu, Sir Edward Harley, Colonel 
Norton, Annesley, Holies, Colonel Thompson, Trevor, 
Sir John Holland, Sir John Potts, Colonel Birch, Sir 
Harbottle Grimstone, Swinton, Weaver, and Serjeant 
Maynard. 

Monk was appointed Commander-in-chief, and Cooper 
received from him commissions to be Governor of the 
Isle of Wight and Captain of a company of foot in that 
island.* 

It was soon settled, after the admission of the secluded 
Presbyterian members, that the Long Parliament should 

part which Cooper had in persuading Monk to restore the tedaded 
members, and to his influence at this time with Monk, may be found 
in Bishop Kennet's Register, np. 59, 61, 62; Baker's Chronicla, ed. 
1684, p. 687 ; and Qumble's Life of Monk, lu 261 ; and see the last of 
the Huppressed passages of Ludlow in Appendix III. 

^ Wood, Ath. Oxon. ed. Bliss, iy. 70. The captain's commission, 
dated February 25, is in Lord Shaftesbury's possession ; but I hare not 
been able to find the commission of governor. There is^ however, no 
doubt that Cooper was at this time Qovemor of the Isle of Wi^t, 
nnd his commiifiion as such was temporarily renewed in the name of 
Charles II. on the Reitoration. 
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expire on the seventeenth of March, and that a new 
Parliament should be called for the twenty-fifth of 
April On the thirteenth of March it was resolved 
without a division, ** that the engagement, appointed to 
be taken by members of Parliament and others in these 
words, ^ I do declare and promise that I will be true 
and faithful to the Commonwealth of England, as the 
same is now established, without a King or House of 
Lords,' be discharged and taken off the file ;" and " that 
all orders, enjoining the taking of the said engagement, 
be, and are hereby, vacated and expunged out of the 
Journal Book of Parliament, and that Mr. Prynne, 
Serjeant Maynard, and Colonel Harley do see the same 
expunged accordingly." 

The following letter from Montagu, afterwards Earl 
of Sandwich, who had the command of the fleets ad- 
dressed to Cooper, is a proof of his activity at this time 
as a member of the Coimcil of State : — 

" SwiFTSintS, OTF GB KmHI T H l^ 

<< March 24, 1669. 

" Sir, — This evening I have received your commands 
concerning an establishment for the navy, which I shall 
obey as soon as I possibly can. 1 suppose it will neces- 
sarily require Monday's time, and Tuesday's perhaps, to 
inform myself and consider about it ; after which you 
shall receive a further account from 

" Your most humble servant^ 

*'E. MOUNTAOU/' 

The foiled Eepublicans now bethought themselves of 
an expedient, to play Monk against the Presbyterian 
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leaders, and offer him their support if he would take 
the Grown himself. There is no doubt that such an 
offer was now made to Monk by Haselrig, Scot, and 
other Bepublicans. This is stated in the account of 
events preceding the Restoration appended to later 
editions of Sir Eichard Baker's Chronicle, which, though 
ill- written and clumsily put together, has value, as being 
known to have been written with much assistance firom 
Sir Thomas Clarges, Monk's brother-in-law; and the 
statement is confirmed by many passages of the des- 
patches of the French Ambassador, M. de Bourdeaux. 
The idea was absurd: Monk treated the applicants 
civilly, and tried to keep them in good humour, but 
never entertained the project. Clarges gave Cooper 
information of what was passing. The following is an 
extract from a narrative inspired, if not written, by 
Clarges himself: — 

"The Council of State sitting at the time of this 
private conference, and within two chambers of the 
place where it was transacted, he (Clarges) sent in to 
the Council to Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, and informed 
him of what he knew, and what he further suspected ; 
upon which it was agreed, that, as soon as the General 
should depart from them and come into the Council, he 
should move that all clerks and attendants that were 
not Councillors should withdraw, and the doors be 
locked, and then declare that he had had information 
of a dangerous design in some seditious persons, who 
were continuing to make disturbances in the nation, 
and that they had proceeded so far as to make some 
indecent overtures to him, of which he desired that the 
Council might receive a full discovery, that thereupon 
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they miglit apply themselves to prevent the conse- 
quences of it. But the Greneral, being unwilling to 
expose those men to ruin, though they deserved not his 
favour, because his purposes were designed to be effected 
by the most peaceable ways, told the Council that there 
was not so much demger in agitation as they appre- 
hended, but that it was true some had been with him 
to be resolved in scruples concerning the present trans- 
actions in Parliament, but they went away firom him 
well satisfied."^ 

The despatches of Bourdeaux entirely bear out the 
account given in the foregoing extract Bourdeaux 
writes that there are different opinions about Monk's 
object, but always gives his own opinion that he intends 

^ Phillips's Continuation of Baker's Chronicle, ed. 1684, p. 693. 
This is probably a fair and correct account of an incident which has 
been wonderfully exa^eerated and enlarged in the Locke Memoir of 
Shaftesbury, and in Martyn's Life. The story, as there told, is aa 
follows : that Haselri^ and Scot had a zealous coadjutor in Bourdeaux, 
the French Ambassador, who represented that he was instructed by 
Cardinal Mazarin to ui'ge Monk to make himself King and offer him 
aid from France ; that Monk consented ; that Monk's wife, who, being 
concealed behind the curtains, had overheard the conversation, sent 
Clarges to inform Cooper; that Cooper immediately summoned the 
Council of State, declared what he had heard, conjured Monk to 
restore Charles, and obtained from him the requisite assurances, and 
various changes among officers of the army and governors of forts 
likely to make the restoration of Charles more secure. The account in 
the Locke Memoir ends thus: "The Fi'ench Ambassador, who had 
the night before sent away an express to Mazarin, positively to assore 
him that things went here as he desired, and| that Monk was fixed by 
him in his resolution to take on himself the government, was not a 
little astonished the next day to find things taking another torn. 
And indeed this so much disgraced him in the French Court that he 
was presently called home, and soon after broke his heart" There is 
no such despatch in the French Archives, which I have carefully 
examined. M. Guizot has fairly published all that is material in 
the despatches of Bourdeaux of this period in the Appendix to his 
Life of Monk (Documents Ilistoriques, Nos. 45—52, March 15 to 
April 2, 1660), and in the Appendix to his History of Richard 
Cromwell and the Restoration (Documents Historiques, voL ii 
Nos. 88—86, March 25 to April 5, 1660). 
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to restore Charles ; he speaks of the offer made to MoDk 
by the Sepublicans, and mentions surmises that he de- 
sired to make himself king ; he makes no mention of 
communications between himself and Haselrig's party. 
Convinced that Monk meant to restore the EJng, he 
endeavoured to induce him and the Presbyterians to 
avail themselves of the aid of France, and employ France 
to mediate the conditions of restoration ; for this purpose 
he tried to flatter Monk, through Clarges, and made 
strong professions of Cardinal Mazarin's friendship for 
him, and readiness to serve him. In playing this 
game, Bourdeaux appears to have a little exceeded his 
instructions, and practised some diplomatic finessing. 
Anxious to secure for France the honour of mediation 
and all the influence which would flow from it, and fore- 
seeing a strong desire to avoid French interference, he 
endeavoured to ingratiate himself with Monk by flatter- 
ing messages, offering the aid of the French Government 
to obtain for him from Charles all that he could desire 
of profit or honour, and stating that the French king 
was so completely his friend that he would even aid him 
for his own elevation to the throne. " It has seemed 
to me suitable," sayB Bourdeaux, writing to Cardinal 
Mazarin, " to dispose him by these marks of esteem to 
a better reception of the other proposals with which 
I might be charged."^ This crafty insinuation of 
Bourdeaux, designed to aid the acceptance of an offer 
of French mediation for the restoration of Charles, is 
apparently the sole foundation for the story of his active 
concurrence in the scheme to make Monk king. His 

^ March 29, 1660 ; Guizot's Monk (Documents Historiqnes, No. 50). 
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instractions from Mazarin were no more than to convey 
to Monk general expressions of friendship and support 
in his designs, which were believed to be for the restora- 
tion of Charles. It was of course the object of Bourdeaux 
to stand well with Monk, to be prepared for all con- 
tingencies, to do the best for French influence, and to 
use flattery as well as other means for gaining know- 
ledge of Monk's plans. He writes that in his interviews 
with Monk he could extract nothing from him ; and the 
statements of Bourdeaux in the above-quoted despatch, 
and in another to Mazarin of April 5, describing an 
interview with Monk,^ tally sufficiently with the account 
derived from Clarges.* It may be safely stated, then, that 
Monk did not entertain the idea of making himself 
king, that the French Ambassador did not act in such 
a scheme, and that the story of Cooper's foiling Monk's 
design for the kingship is an extravagant exaggeration.' 
Another alarm and difficulty arose for those who were 
now endeavouring to bring about a restoration of the 
old monarchy from an insurrection headed by Lambert 
The re-established Eump had made Lambert a prisoner 
in the Tower, on his refusing to find bail for twenty 
thousand pounds. The Bepublican leaders were engaged 

^ No. 52 of Appendix to Gnizot's Monk. 

■ Baker's Chronicle, p. 695. 

' This story, soon alter its publication in the Locke Memoir, wia 
satisfactorily refuted, 'without aid from the French Aichiyea, by Gwrn 
Granville, Lord Lansdowne, nephew of Sir John Grenville or GnuiTille. 
who negotiated with Monk for Charles, in his " Vindication of General 
Monk. (Works, vol. ii pp. 159 seqq.) It is stated in a despateh 
of Bourdeaux of July 1, 1660 (in the archives of the French Foraign 
Office), that Clarges had told Lord St. Albans that parties anzionu to 



make the restored King quarrel with France had urged him (ClaT;^) to 
say that Bourdeaux had charged him to persuade Monk to make himeelf 
Protector, and keep Charles out. Bourdeaux adds, that Clarges had 
already publicly denied this at the Hague. 
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in a plan for freeing him by finding the bail required by 
the Council of State^ in order that he might head an 
insurrection; but before this plan could be executed, 
Lambert acted for himself, and made his escape on the 
sixth of April. He raised a few troops in the midland 
counties, but could make no resistance to a small force 
sent against him by Monk under Colonel Ingoldsby. 

The following letter was written by Cooper to 
Montagu on April 23 ; and there is no stint in his 
rejoicing at Lambert's defeat: — 

" My Lord, — Your Lordship's letter brings that account 
of the fleet, and so satisfactory as might be expected 
from it, since put under the conduct of such a generaL 
I hope you did not mistake the expression in my letter 
about transposing your ofiQcers, as if it had any reflexion 
of not approving what your Lordship had done, being only 
to give you notice timely of this alteration about sending 
the ' Worcester ' into the Straits, lest, when your officers 
are fixed, it might be disobliging to remove them back. 

" This morning the certain news of Colonel Lambert his 
being taken came to the Council There appeared with 
him six troops of horse in Daventry fields in Northamp- 
tonshire, Colonel Okey, Axtel, Creed, Sir Arthur Easel- 
rig's son and others. But when Colonel Ingoldsby came 
up, the kind men without showing much courage ren- 
dered themselves. Thus God has blasted the wicked in 
their reputations and bloody designs, and I hope will 
bless us with a happy settlement^ which is the prayer of, 

" My Lord, 
'' Your most faithful and humble servant, 

" Anthony Ashley Coopkr." * 

1 The latter half of this letter is priuted in Bishop Kennet's Begitter, 
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In the meantime, Cooper and the Presbyterian leaders 
were pursuing their design of a restoration of Charles 
on conditions. Lord Mordaunt, writing to Hyde on 
April 19, mentions Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper as a 
member of a Presbyterian " cabal," then meeting con- 
stantly, of which the Earls of Bedford, Northumberland, 
and Manchester, Lord Wliarton, Holies, Annesley, Pier- 
point, Popham, Sir William Lewis, and Sir Gilbert 
Gerard, were among the members. The object of these 
Presbyterian leaders was to propose the restoration of 
Charles on tenns very similar to those which had been 
offered in 1648 to his father in the Isle of Wight, and 
they were discussing how the chief offices of state should 
be distributed. They are described as fearing that 
]Monk would spoil their plans, and recall the King 
without conditions.^ This fear was realized. 

When the Convention Parliament of two Houses for 
England and Wales, according to the old constitution^ 
met at Westminster on the twenty-fifth of Aprils 
Monk had arranged his plans with the King through 
Sir John GrenviUe. Lord Lansdowne, in his " Vindi- 
cation of Monk," in which he refutes the story of 
Cooper's tliwarting Monk's aims on the Crown, de- 
scribes Cooper as acting with the Presbyterian leaders 
independently of Monk, and proposing with them 
a negotiation which Monk's prompt action cut short. 
Cooper had been returned to the new House of Commons 
for Wiltshire. The Act of the expiring Long Parliament 
by which the summoning of this Convention had been 

p. 120. I have been enabled to complete the letter from a copy pre- 
served at St Giles's among Lord Shafteshnrj^'s papers. 
* Clarendon State Papers, vol. iii. pp. 705, 729. 
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settled, had prescribed qualifications for its members 
designed to exclude old royalists, and had contained a 
clause saving the rights of such members of the old 
House of Lords, and such only, as had been always 
faithful to the Parliament. With Monk's coimtenance 
and support these restrictions were disregarded, when 
the Parliament met. The disappointment and dismay 
of the Presbyterians were great.^ Pepys records the 
reproaches of Montagu, who thought the Presbyterians 
too exacting, but " shook his shoulders when he told me 
[Pepys] how Monk hswl betrayed them, for it was he 
that did put them upon standing to put out the lords 
and other members that come not within the qualifica- 
tions, which he did not like ; but, however, he had done 
his busine^, though it be with some kind of baseness." * 
The Presbyterians could now no longer control the move- 
ment, and had nothing to do but to make a virtue of 
necessity. Sir John Grenville appeared in both Houses 
on the first of May, and presented the King's letters 
to the two Speakers and his famous Declaration, dated 
from Breda. On the twenty-third of May Charles landed 
at Dover, and on the twenty-ninth, his birthday, he 
entered London, a restored King, and restored without 
conditions. The two Houses had sent Conmiissioners to 
Breda to invite him to return. Cooper was one of the 
twelve deputed by the Commons. The other eleven 
were Lords Fairfax, Falkland, Bruce, Castleton, Herbert, 
and Mandeville, Sir Horatio Townshend, Sir Greorge 



1 See the Despatches of Boardeanx, May 10, 21, Nos. 69 and 60, 
Appendix to Goizof s Monk. 
* Diary, April 29, 1600, vol. L p. 61. 
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Booth, Sir John Holland, Sir Henry Chohnlej, and 
Denzil Holies. 

On his journey to Breda on this occasion Cooper met 
with an accident by the upsetting of his carriage, which 
caused an internal abscess that was never cured. That 
Shaftesbury constantly suffered from this malady during 
his later years of political eminence has been made 
notorious by the foul gibes of vile lampooners. This 
misfortune brought him advantage by leading, in the 
year 1666, at Oxford, to the acquaintance of John 
Locke, who quickly became his intimate friend, and 
an inmate of his house ; whose friendship was a chief 
help and solace of his troubled life, and whose great 
name is inseparably associated with Sherftesbury's to 
bring him honour. 

We have now gone through twenty years of Sir 
Anthony Ashley Cooper's public life, which began 
before he was of age : he began as a Royalist, and he 
is now a Royalist again. The intervening time has 
been full of change and revolution, and he has changed 
often, influencing public changes or following in their 
wake. His course has been that of a restless, excitable, 
eager, impulsive man, not content to be idle or let his 
talents long lie hid under a bushel ; full of desire to 
govern men and control events, and fall of confldence 
in himself. Such a man is prone to quit a party if he 
does not have his own way: such a man is often the 
most hopeful in the outset, and the first to despair. 
Every politician's life is a public target, and satire and 
malice have not spared Cooper's changes. Lord Mac- 
aulay has latterly given new life and prominence to 
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the sparkliDg satire of Butler and Dryden's reckless 
and venomous invective.^ The author of '* Hudibras'' was 
an honest and consistent Boyalist, and it was but natural 
that he should misinterpret Cooper^s actions, and suppose 
interested calculation and unprincipled scheming where 
the friendly and charitably disposed and well-informed 
may see the working of an ardent temperament on an 
active intellect Admirable as is Dryden's satire for 
keenness and his verse for vigour, the malice and false- 
hoods of one who was himself unrivalled for apostasy, 
and who had chosen the ignoble task of reviling Shaftes- 
bury to please his royal master, should receive reproba- 
tion. Dryden, who bespattered Cromwell's grave with 
fulsome flattery in the first days of his son's Protector- 
ship, when it seemed strong and durable, and who, in a 
short twelvemonth, flattered the restored Charles and 
vilified Cromwell ; Dryden, who slavered the Lord 
Treasurer Clifford with praise in one dedication, and in 
another, a few years after, lauded his successor, Danby, 
as the repairer of Clifford's mismanagements ;' Diyden, 
who, when he addressed his venal dedication to Clifford, 
praised the acts of the Cabal, and afterwards denounced 
them when hope of other profit inspired him against 
Shaftesbury ; Dryden, who could describe Charles the 
Second as a liberal patron of ails and letters when he 
wrote to please James, and sneer at him as neglecting 

Mn his Essay on Sir*WilliAm Temole ; where Macanlay speaks only 
of Dryden's "Absalom and Achitopnel/' and does not mentioii the 
fiercer and coarser invective of ** The MedaL" 

* Compare Dryden's dedication of )iis "Amboyna** to Clifford in 
1673 with his dedication of **A11 for Love'' to Danby in 1678. 
Presents of money were received and expected in return for these 
eulogistic dedications : and this mode of flattery was a part of Diydsn's 
means of living. 
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and degrading genius when to James had succeeded 
William ; ^ Dryden, who when Charles the Second, who 
had befriended ^him and whom he had flattered, lay 
cold in the grave, endeavoured to load his memoiy with 
the opprobrium of his own Ucentious pkywriting, 
the willing servility of a coarse nature to degraded 
tastes;^ Dryden, who, fresh from ridicule and abuse 

^ In the "Threnodia Au^talis," an ode on the death of Charles II. 
by Dryden, " servant of his late Mijesty and the present King," there 
are these flattering lines : — 

** Amidst the peaceM triumphs of his reign. 
What wonder if the kinoly beams he shed 
Revived the droopinx; Arts again, 
If Science raised her head. 
And soft Humanity, that from rebellion fled I'* 

In his Address to Sir (Godfrey Eneller, published in 1694, Drjrdea 
wrote : — 

** Apclles' art an Alexander found, 
And Raphael did with lieo's gold abound. 
But Homer was with barren laurel crowned ; 
Thou hadst thy Charles a while, and so had I, 
But pass we that unpleasing image by." 

' In a reply to Jeremy Collier's reproaches for his immoral play- 
writing, Drvden wi-ote, in his very last Epilogue, composed a few WMU 
before his aeath, for a representation for nis own benefit : — 

" Perhaps the parson stretched a point too far 
When with our theatres he waged a war. 
He tells you that this very moral age 
Received the first infection from the stage ; 
But sure a banished court, with lewdness flraught, 
The seeds of open vice retomiog brought. 
The poets, who must live by courts or starve. 
Were proud so good a government to serve ; 
And mixing witn buffoons and pimps profane, 
Tainted the stage for some small smp of gaixL 
Thus did the tlurivins malady prevail, 
The court its head, uie poets but the tail. 
The sin was of our native growth, 'tis true, 
The scandal of the ein was wholly new. 
Misses there were, but modestly concealed ; 
Whitehall the naked Venus first revealed. 
Who standing as at Cyprus in her shrine. 
The strumpet was adored with rites divine.*' 

But Dryden's licentious writing is not confined to his plays. Lotd 
Macaulay, who, in his early £ssay on Sir William Temple^ •fffffiHing 
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of Soman Catholic priests, and from expoundbg in 
matchless verse the tenets of Protestantism, became a 
Eoman Catholic when it seemed likely that James would 
establish the Boman Catholic religion, and when to adopt 
that religion was the way to the King's heart : it is this 
Dryden who has arraigned Shaftesbury for political 
venality, treason, and apostasy, and who by the power 
of his verse and the fame of his poetry has been mainly 
instrumental in blackening Shaftesbury's name for pos- 
terity. A careful examination of Shaftesbury's public 
career and private life and character reveals many 
misstatement? and exaggerations in Dryden's attacks. 
Change of opinion is not necessarily wicked or dis- 
honest. In times of successive revolution, patriots who 
desire public quiet and orderly rule may accept and 
endeavour to make the best of several successive forms 
of government In France, do we not know of honour- 
able men who have been successively Royalists under 
Charles the Tenth, Boyalists under Louis Philippe, 
Republicans, supporters of the Second Empire ? In our 
own land and in our own time, in happy absence of 
revolution, have not foremost statesmen and whole 
political parties, in the short space of one generation, 

Shaftesbury, coIIb u a witnen Dryden's "gorgeous satirio muse, 
who comes sweeping b^ in sceptred pall, borrowed from her more 
august sisters," has in his later ** History of England " giron a scathing 
sketch of Dryden's character. " Self-respect and a fine sense of the 
becoming," says Macanlay the historian, "were not to be expected 
from one who had led a life of mendicancy and adulation. " Ana after 
rebuking the impurity of Dryden's plays, he proceeds to reprobata 
justly the grossness of his translations. He made the grossest satires 
of Juveual more ffross, interpolated looee descriptions in the tales of 
Boccaccio, aud polluted the sweet and limpid poetry of the Oeorgics 
with filth which would haye moyed the loathing of Virgil." (History 
of England, iL 200.) 

VOL. I. Q 
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completely changed their political creeds ? It is beyond 
doubt that Shaftesbury never sought or made pecuniaiy 
profit out of his politics : Dryden's charge of venality is 
false. Shaftesbury was bom to wealth and high social 
station. If he was ambitious, public ambition is not a 
sin ; it is indeed recognised in others as the useful spur 
of noble minds to public service. Shaftesbury may have 
been headstrong, impatient, volatile; but he was not 
mercenary, he was not self-seeking ; and no imputation 
or even suspicion lies on him, in any part of his career, 
of trickery or falsehood. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

1660. 

Sir A. A. Cooper made a Privy Councillor at Canterbury — His pardons 
— Distribution of offices and honours — Priyy Council — Hyae Chief 
^linister — Committee for Foreign A£Durs or Cabinet — King's active 
supremacy in Government — (S)nvention Parliament — Sir A. A. 
Cooper's speeches — The Bill of Pardon and Indemnity — Cooper 
desired no exceptions for life — Monk and Cooper unjustly re- 
proached by Lualow and Mrs. Hutchinson — Royal assent to the 
Act, August 29 — Cooper's speeches on details — Helped to save 
Haselrig — Trials of the Regicides and others— Cooper one of the 
Judges — His sitting on the trial defended — Appointed member of 
Councils of Trade and Plantations — His cavalry regiment disbanded 
— Revenue and Church questions — Abolition of Court of Wards — 
Cooper supports postponement of Bill for Church Settlement — 
Defends tne King in debate on grievances — Dissolution of Con- 
vention Parliament, December 27. 

At the time of the Restoration, Sir Anthony Ashley 
Cooper was close on completing his thirty-ninth year. 
He was at once specially recommended by Monk to 
the notice of the restored King, and received an early 
mark of favour. While Charles halted at Canterbury 
for a couple of days before making his triumphal entry 
into London, he gave Garters to Monk, Montagu, and 
a faithful Royalist, the Earl of Southampton ; he con- 
ferred on Morrice, a relative of Monk, who had more 
than any one else of his confidence during the last few 
eventful months, the office of Secretary of State ; and 
he made Cooper a member of the Privy Council* 

* Continuation of Clarendon's Life, 18. Clarendon says that it 
Wiis hoped and believed that, as Cooper's wife was a nioce of the Earl 

Q 2 
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Cooper afterwards appeared at the head of his regi- 
ment of cavalry, which had been Fleetwood's, in the 
army assembled at Blackheath when the King ap- 
proached tlie capital. Like all who had been im- 
plicated in any q{ the irregular proceedings of the 
past period of civil wars and revolutionary govern- 
ments, he availed himself of the King's promise of 
pardon from Breda, to all who within forty days should 
properly demand it, and were not afterwards excepted 
by Parliament, and he received a formal pardon on 
the twenty-seventh of June. Further pardons were 
granted to him under the Great Seal on the tenth of 
February and the eighth of June, 1661.^ 

In the distribution of offices and honours which 
followed the Eestoration, great pains were t^ken to 
attain an appearance of equality between th^se who 
had steadUy clung to the Eoyal fortunes and old ad- 
versaries who had now mainly contributed to efifect the 
Eestoration. To Monk both King and people gave 
pre-eminence of merit, and he was for the moment 
the nation's idol ; he was re-appointed Lord General^ 
was appointed Master of the Horse, a Groom of the 
Bedchamber, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, with the 
understanding that he should perform the duties of 
this last office by deputy, and was created Duke of 

of Southampton, "his slippery humonr would be easily restninad 
and fixed by the uncle." This early nomination of Cooper to tiie 
Privy Conucil is doubtless the explanation of a statement by eulogiatic 
biographers that Charles showed his high admiration of Cooper by 
placing him in the Pii\y Council above his brother, the Duke of 
Gloucester, and above Monk. (Rnwl. Rediviv. p. 49, and "Brief 
A.ccount" in Harlcian Miscellany, vol. v. p. 368.) 

^ These partlons are among the papers in Lord Shaftesbury's posaes- 
sion at St. Giles's. 
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Albemarle. Hyde, the King's chief adviser in exile, 
was made Lord Chancellor and a Peer, with the title 
of Baron Hyde; he became Earl of Clarendon later, 
at the Coronation. The office of Lord Treasurer was 
given to the Earl of Southampton, but it was first, at 
liis request, put into commission, that the Treasury 
might be brought into some order before he assumed 
the charge, which he did in September. The offices 
of Lord Chancellor and Lord Treasurer having been 
given to Boyalists, the office third in rank in the 
kingdom, that of Lord Privy Seal, was given to Viscount 
Saye and Sele, one of the survivors of the Presbyterian 
leaders of the beginning of the Civil War. Ormond, 
one of the Eling's most devoted and distinguished 
followers, was made Lord Steward ; he was raised from 
the rank of Marquis, to be a Duke in the Irish Peerage, 
and was made an Earl in the Peerage of England. 
The Earl of Manchester, the Lord Kimbolton of 1641, 
was Lord Chamberlain ; the Duke of York was appointed 
Lord High Admiral; Montagu, who had been the 
friend and seiTant of Cromwell, and one of his peers, 
and who had served under every government of the 
Commonwealth, was created Earl of Sandwich and 
appointed Master of the Wardroba Of the two 
Secretaries of State, one, Nicholas, was cm old servant 
of the King and of his father ; the other, Morrice, was 
a Presbyterian, and the particular friend of Monk. The 
Privy Council, comprising the King's two brothers and 
all surviving Privy Councillors of Charles the First, 
consisted at the outset of this reign of thirty members, 
of whom twelve had been opponents of the Boyal cause ; 
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viz. Monk, the Earls of Northumberland, Leicester, and 
Manchester, Viscount Saye and Sele, Lord Soberts 
(appointed Lord Deputy in Ireland, but who shortly 
after, on the death of Lord Saye and Sele, exchanged 
that office for the Privy Seal), Montagu, Morrice, 
Arthur Annesley, Denzil Holies, Charles Howard, and 
Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper. 

Hyde continued to be the King's chief adviser. The 
name of Prime Minister was then known only as that 
of a French institution, and the name and office were 
regarded with dislike, founded partly on aversion to 
a French example, and partly on jealousy of inter- 
ference with the constitutional functions of the Privy 
Council Charles, whose indolence and love of pleasure 
made him peculiarly dependent on Clarendon's labori- 
ousness, had the vanity of wishing to be thought to do 
everything himself, and loved to call himself his owir 
Premier Ministre} There was not then, as now, an 
united Ministry, dependent for existence on the con- 
fidence of the Parliament, and governing the King^s 
policy; each Minister held his office at the King's 
pleasure, and was entirely the King's servant There 
was no necessary unity of sentiment or action among 
the Minister; high officers of State, and also sub- 
ordinate officials, often opposed in Parliament measures 
promoted by the King, and retained their offices; a 
Minister would be dismissed singly by the King on 
account of personal displeasure. 



1 M. de Bonrdeaux mentions in a despatch of June 7, 1660, in the 
archives of the French Foreign Office, that Charles trusted a great 
deal to Hyde, but did not like him to be called Prime Minister. 
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The Privy Council being too numerous for matters 
requiring secrecy and despatch, a small Committee of 
that body was appointed, consisting of those who had 
most of the King's confidence and favour; and this 
Committee was his constant council of advice. Such 
a Committee of the Privy Council had existed before 
the Civil War.* It was called the Committee for 
Foreign Affairs, and, in common conversation, the 
King s Cabinet or Cabal This Committee for Foreign 
Affairs is the origin of the present Cabinet It was 
in the nature of things that it should become more 
important than the Privy Council itself. Its encroach- 
ments on the functions of the Privy Council gave rise 
to frequent complaints during the reign of Charles the 
Second. Twice during his I'eign, after the fall of 
Clarendon in 1667, and after the fall of Danby in 1679, 
Charles was so far moved by the popular outcry against 
Prime Minister and Cabinet as to promise publicly 
that he would be governed entirely by the advice of 
his Privy Council, and have no secrets from that body. 
But on both occasions the promise was almost imme- 
diately broken. In truth, a chief minister and a small 
council of advice were necessities for the Sovereign. 
Thus it happened that, in the interval between the 
Restoration and the Hevolution of 1688, the Cabinet, 

' Clarendon minutely describes snch a Committee of the PriTy 
Council in 1640. " Theae persona,** he says, "made up the CommittM 
of State (which was reproachfully after called the yuneto, and enyiooaly 
then in the Court the Cabinet Council), who were upon all occaaoDi, 
when the Secretaries received any extraordinary intelligence, or were 
to make up any extraordinary despatch, or as often otherwise at was 
thought fit, to meet: whereas the body of the Council obserred set 
days and hours for their meetins, and came not else together except 
specially summoned." (Hist of Bebollion, iL 99.) 
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notwithstanding all the opposition and obloquy which 
it created, came to assume a regular form and recog- 
nised position in the State, and both Cabinet and 
Prime Minister have long been practiccdly important 
psurts of our Constitution. 

Hyde, then, without the name of Prime Minister, 
and holding a position materially different in many 
respects from that of the Prime Minister of to-day, 
becajne the chief director of public affairs ; and he con- 
tinued ostensibly to hold this position until his hard 
fall in 1667. His first colleagues in the Committee 
for Foreign Affairs, were Southampton, Monk, Ormond, 
Lord Colepepper, and the new Secretaries of State, 
Nicholas and Morrice. Hyde, Ormond, Colepepper, 
and Nicholas, had formed the King's council of advice 
in exile. Colepepper, who was also appointed Master 
of the Bolls, died within a few months after the 
Restoration. The Duke of York was called a little 
later to the meetings of the Cabinet, and afterwards 
Sheldon, the Bishop of London.^ Thus, in the first 
Cabinet of the Bestoration, the Boyalist party predomi- 
nated; Monk (who was not a politician, and did not 
shine in council) and Morrice being the only two there 
of the King's new friends. The King called which of 
his Privy Councillors he chose to this Committee, and, 
when he chose, ceased to call them ; some were some- 
times called in for the discussion of a particular 
measure, sometimes to aid the King in opposing his 
usual Cabinet. The active supremacy of the King 
must never be forgotten in judging the statesmen of 

» Pepys's Diary, il 80, 165. 
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this period. Charles the Second continually had secrets 
from his Cabinet and Prime Minister, which he en- 
trusted to favourites who were not even Privy Coun- 
cillors. Most of the labour of administration fell on 
the chief Minister, and public odiiim fell on him for 
miscarriages ; but a policy for which he was blamed 
had sometimes been detennined on by Charles without 
liis knowledge or against his remonstrances, in concert 
with other Ministers, or even with household parasites 
and mistresses. This soon became apparent under 
Clarendon's ostensible chief ministry. The Earl of 
Bristol, who had been one of Charleses Secretaries 
of State while he was in exile, but who, having em- 
braced the Boman Catholic religion, was excluded from 
office and from the Privy Council on the Bestoration, 
and the Duke of Buckingham, a friend of Charles's 
youth, who in May 1662 was appointed a Privy Coun- 
cillor but had no office, came to possess the King's ear 
and know all his secrets, and used their influence 
against Clarendon. Sir Charles Berkeley, a servant of 
the Duke of York, afterwards created Earl of Falmouth, 
gained a great ascendency with the King by agree- 
able personal qualities and by forwarding his pleasures. 
Bennet, afterwards Earl of Arlington, who succeeded 
Nicholas as Secretary of State in 1662, joined 
with Berkeley against Clarendon, who had hoped to 
play Bennet against Berkeley ; and all who wished to 
thwart Clarendon with the King found an eager patron 
in the favourite mistress. Lady Castlemaine, who 
nightly held a rival Cabinet in the palace. 
The Convention Parliament, which had recalled 
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Charles, was not dissolved until the twenty-second of 
December, 1660. The resolution passed hj the Lords, 
when they first met, for exchiding all peers created 
since the commencement of the Civil War, was, after 
the Eling's return, rescinded in prompt obedience to 
a royal message, and the new peers were admitted to 
sit. Two days after the King's entry into London, lie 
gave his assent to a Bill declaring the two Houses 
then sitting to be a legal parliament. It is obvious 
that a parliament which had not been legally convened, 
if the stamp of law were required, could not thus 
invest itself with legality ; but the expedient was useful 
for the moment; and all the acts of this Conventiou 
were afterwards submitted for confirmation to the par- 
liament which assembled in the following year under 
the forms of the Constitution. The oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy were administered to the members of 
both Houses. Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, now a 
member of the Privy Council, was one of the repre- 
sentatives of the new Government in the House of 
Commons. The others were Morrice, Arthur Annesley, 
Holies, Charles Howard, and Sir Heneage Finch, the 
Solicitor-General. Cooper at present held no ofB.ce 
besides that of Privy Councillor ; he was not appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Under Treasurer till 
nearly a year after the Bestoration, nor till after he 
had been made a Peer, which was not tDl the 
Coronation. 

A few slight notices of Cooper's speeches in the 
Convention Parliament are furnished by some extracts 
printed in Cobbett's "Parliamentary History" from a 
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manuscript Diary of one of the members.^ It would 
seem, from the extracts there published, that Morrice 
and Finch took the leading part in the debates in 
behalf of the Government 

The question of pardon and indemnity was the first 
which called for settlement The Commons had begim 
upon a Bill with this object before the King's arrival, 
and he seized the earliest occasion to urge them to 
expedite its progress. It was yet some time, however, 
before the Bill passed the two Houses ; so many ques- 
tions arose about exceptions. 

Charles, in his Declaration sent from Breda, in which 
he offered a general pardon, had guarded himself by 
speaking of such exceptions as might be made by 
Parliament ; and in his letter to tlie House of Commons 
which accompanied that Declaration, he had clearly 
indicated his expectation that Parliament would exact 
an atonement for his father^s death. It is clear, both 
from pi*evious declarations 6md from addresses which 
he afterwards made to the House of Lords, that the 
wish of Charles was, that all who had joined in the 
sentence on his father or who had signed his death- 
warrant, should suffer the extreme penalties of high 
treason. The Commons by no means carried out this 
intention. They began by resolving that of the sur- 
viving judges of Charles the First who sat when 
sentence was passed upon him, seven only should be 

Mt is stated that the Diary was communicated to the editors of 
the ** Parliamentary or Constitutional History of England" by the 
Kev. Dr. Charles Lyttelton, Dean of Exeter (voL iy. p. /8). It would 
bo of interest to know where this manuscript Diary now is. The Dean 
woB aflemaixls Bisliop of Carlisle. 
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excepted for life ancl estate.^ The remainder of such 
surviving judges of the King were to be visited with 
penalties not extending to life, to be determined by 
a future Act. The seven to be excepted for life and 
estate were selected: (Jeneral Harrison, Say, Colonel 
John Jones, Scot, Holland, lisle, and Barkstead. A 
proclamation was then published by the King, at the 
request of the two Houses, calling upon all the late 
King's judges, who sat when sentence was passed, to 
surrender on pain of being excepted for life and estate. 
Nineteen surrendered in consequence of this procla- 
mation. There were eleven who failed to surrender; 
jind the Commons, before the Bill left them for the 
House of Lords, added these eleven to the seven pre- 
viously selected to be excepted for life emd estata 
Had they surrendered, their lives would have been 
secure, so far as depended on the intentions of the 
House of Commons. Having thus dealt with the 
living judges who had sat when sentence was passed, 
the Commons proposed, with regard to their associates 
now dead, that Bradshaw, the Pi-esident of the Court, 

1 Commons' Journals, May 14, 1660. This resolntion has been 
misdescribed by ^Ir. Hallam and other writers, who have niade an 
unjust charge of inconsistency and breach of faith agaiiist the 
Commons. Mr. Hallam erroneously says that " the Commons voted 
that not more than seven persons should lose the benefit of the 
indemnity, both as to life and estate," and tlieu proceeds to represent 
ail their* subsequent exceptions, whether for life and estate or for 
minor penalties, as infractions of this first resolution. (Constit. History, 
ii. 414.) The resolution was strictly confined to thiae then Iwing f^ 
the Kin^s judges who had sai wlun senUn^^ was given, and limited to 
seven the number of such judges to bo excepted for life and maU, 
The Commons were, therefore, quite free both to except for life and 
estate others who were not in the category of surviving judges who sat 
when the sentence was i)assed, and to except for minor penalties others 
in that categorv beyond the number of seven. Thb same mistoke 
occurs in Mr. Lister s Life of Clarendon, ii. 16. 
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Cromwell, Ireton, and Pride should be attainted by 
Act of Parliament, and that the estates of the remainder 
should be mulcted by another Act The Commons then 
further excepted for life 6md estate seven individuals 
who were not among the King's judges, but who had 
been prominently accessory to his death. These were 
Coke, late Chief Justice of Ireland, who had acted 
as solicitor for the trial; Brompton and Dendy, two 
officers of the Court, the two persons who were on the 
scaffold in disguise when the sentence was executed; 
Hewlet, who was accused of having been the King's 
executioner ; and Hugh Peters, who had preached many 
violent sermons instigating to the Bling's death. They 
excepted for minor penalties to be regulated by a future 
Act the survivors, and the estates of such as were dead, 
of those judges who had not been present when sen- 
tence was passed, but who had sat on previous days 
of the trial ; and among the living were Lord Monson, 
Harrington, the author of "Oceana," and Robert Wallop. 
They likewise excepted for minor penalties, to be pre- 
scribed by a future Act, twenty individuals who had 
no direct part in the King's trial, but had been pro- 
minent actors in the late revolutions, among whom 
were Speaker Lenthall, Sir Harry Vane, Oliver St. 
John, Sir Arthur Haselrig, Desborough, Lambert, and 
Fleetwood.^ 

^ With reference to this exception of twentr for minor penaltiet 
under a future Act, Mr. UaJlam makes another onjust cnarge of 
inconsistency against the House of Commona. The House resolyed on 
June 8, that "the number of twenty and no more, other than those 
already excepted, or who sat as judures on the late King's Miyesty, 
Bhall be excepted out of the Act of Oeneral Pardon and Obliyion, for 
and in respect only of such pains and penalties and forfeitures (not 
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Such were the exceptions from pardon in the Bill 
sent np from the House of Commons to the House 
of Lords. A wiser policy, at this moment of general 
reconciliation, and when so many who were now in 
the councils of tl\e restored King had heen as much 
guilty of high treason in the eye of the law as his 
father's judges, would have spared the lives of all, 
and confined itself to measures necessary for future 
security. This was the intention of Monk, emd the 
first advice which he gave to the King. This was the 
opinion strongly expressed by several of the Presbyterian 
leaders, including the Earl of Northumberland. This 
was the earnest desire of Fairfax, who had effectively 
contributed to the Restoration. This was the wish and 
hope of Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper. Ludlow mentions 
as a proof of Monk's treacheiy that, on Lord Saye and 
Sele*s suggesting to him before the Bestoration that 
some who had had a principal part in the King's execu- 
tion should be put to death, he replied in anger, " Not 
a man ; for if I should suffer such a thing, I should he 
the arrantest rogue that ever lived." ^ Mrs. Hutchinson 
brands Cooper as a vile traitor, because, before the Besto- 
ration and before the meeting of the Convention Par- 
liament, he had sti'ongly protested to her husband 
that, if the popular enthusiasm brought back the King; 

extending to life) as shall be thoiight fit to be inflicted on them by 
another Act." Mr. Hall am represents that they broke their resolution 
by ordering a prosecution of Miltou for his books (Const. Hist. iL 
414| note). But the resolution of June 8 did not preclude m6h. m 
prosecution : John Goodwin was ordered to be prosecuted at the same 
time for a book of his. These orders were made on June 16, while tha 
House was engaged in selecting the twenty to be dealt with under tho 
resolution of June 8. 

^ Ludlow's Memoirs, iii. 11. 
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not a hair of any mcm's head nor a penny of any 
man's estate should be touched for what had passed.^ 
Cooper's or Monk's language would not lose force in 
either Ludlow's or Mrs. Hutchinson's description. But 
even admitting the words as described, there is clearly 
passion and prejudice in both judgments. It does not 
require an extraordinary charity to see in both state- 
ments evidence of an intention which deserved praise, 
and which, certainly so far as Cooper was concerned, 
was frustrated by events beyond his power of control 
If ^fonk could not impose the condition, how was 
Cooper to accomplish his desire? 

If any were to die, it cannot be said that the Commons 
desired an immoderate number of victims. Nor can we 
reprobate the feelings which led the son of the murdered 
King to demand even a larger expiation of his father's 
death. The Lords altered the bill so as to give effect to 
the King's wishes. They proposed to except for life and 
estate, in one comprehensive clause, all who had sat on 
the King's trial at the time when sentence was passed, 
and who had signed the death-warrant They went 
further, and excepted for life 6md estate Vane, Lambert, 
Ilaselrig, Axtel, and Hacker. They also determined to 
except for life and estate four of the members of the 
High Courts of Justice which had condemned to death 
four members of their own body, the Duke of Hamilton, 
the Earls of Holland and Derby, and Lord Capel ; and 
they gave to the nearest relation of each of these peers 
the choice of one expiatory victim. The King had 

' Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hntchinion, Dear the end, where 
the last restoration of the Romp, and the rc-admiieion of the aeclnded 
memben, are briefly apoken ot 
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thanked the Lords for excepting all his father's judges ; 
but all these additional exceptions for life were against 
his expressed \vishes. The Lords' amendments were 
not acceptable to the Commons, and it was with much 
difficulty that the two Houses came to an agreement. 
The Commons objected to excepting for life and estate 
the regicides who had surrendered in obedience to the 
King's proclamation calling on them to do so on pain 
of being excepted. They argued, justly, that the natiual 
interpretation to be put on the proclamation was, that 
the lives of those who surrendered should be spared. 
It is x^robable that the Commons, on the one hand, and 
the King and Lords, on the other, had concurred in this 
proclamation with different meanings. The Commons 
had clearly intended it in the sense in which they now 
argued that it should be taken ; they had previously 
selected seven wlio should be excepted for life, and 
resolved that all the rest should be subjected to penalties 
not extending to life : and they proposed by the pro- 
clamation to frighten them into surrendering for these 
minor penalties, on pain of being excepted for life if 
they did not surrender. The King and the Lords, on 
the other hand, who were not bound by the preliminary 
resolutions of the Commons, and who were for except- 
ing all the King's judges for life, must be supposed to 
have concurred in the proclamation, understanding it in 
the sense in wliich they now argued that it should be 
taken, and which the words may be made to bear, that 
those who surrendered should have the benefit of a trial, 
while those who did not surrender should be visited, 
without trial, with the extreme penalties of high treason. 
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The meaning given to the proclamation by the Commons 
was that which the public generally assigned to It. If 
the words of the proclamation were only ambiguous, 
those who had surrendered should have been allowed 
the benefit of the ambiguity. Yet it was with very 
great difficulty that the Lords were prevailed upon to 
recede one step. After three conferences between the 
two Houses, the following compromise was agreed 
upon. 

The nineteen regicides who had surrendered were to 
remain in the bill, as the Lords had plaoed them, ex- 
cepted for life and estate ; but a proviso was introduced 
declaring that, if on trial they were sentenced to death, 
the sentence should not be carried into effect without a 
special Act of Parliament passed for their execution. 
The Lords abandoned their proposal of the victims to 
avenge the deaths of the peers executed under sentences 
of the Commonwealth High Courts of Justice. The 
Commons consented to the exception of Hacker and 
Axtel for life. Vane and Lambert remained in the bill 
as excepted for life ; but the two Houses agreed to 
present a joint address to the Kiug, praying him to 
spare their lives. Haselrig*s life was spared ; and he 
was placed in the bill with others to be visited with 
penalties not extending to life, which should be fixed 
by a future Act Arthur Annesley, Sir Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, and Colonel Birch spoke for Haselrig in the 
Commons, where it was voted to disagree with the 
Lords' amendment in his case ; and Monk afterwards 
successfully exerted his infiuence in the Lords to 
obtain their acquiescence in the vote of the Commons. 

VOL. L B 
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Lambert, Vane, Haselrig, and Axtel had been four of 
the twenty, not judges of the late King, whom the 
Commons had in the first instance selected for minor 
penalties, under a future Act; the remaining sixteen 
of these twenty were now, instead of being reserved for 
subsequent legislation, declared disqualified from holding 
any office; and the same disqualification was imposed 
on all who had been members of any High Court of 
justice. 

Three months had been consumed in discussion; and 
at last, on the twenty-ninth of August, the royal assent 
was given to the Act of Pardon, Indemnity, and Ob- 
livion. Cooper does not appear to have taken a pro- 
minent part in the discussions relative to the Bill of 
Indemnity ; his name does not occur in any of the 
various Committees appointed during its progress. 
Twice he is reported in the Diary already referred to 
as having spoken on the side of leniency. On one 
occasion he opposed a clause which had been moved 
for making all officers who had served under the Pro- 
tectorate refund their salaries ; saying that ** he might 
freely speak, because he never received any salary^ but 
he looked upon the proviso as dangerous to the peace 
of the nation ; adding, that it reached General Monk and 
Admiral Montagu after the House had given them 
thanks, and thousands besides." Cooper on this occa- 
sion closed the debate, which had lasted above two 
hours, and was very animated; and the clause was 
rejected by 180 votes to 151.^ The other speech re- 
ported of Cooper's was on the Lords' amendment 

^ Pari. Hbt. iv. 78, July 4. 
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excepting Haselrig for life. " Sir A. A. Cooper was for 
executing nobody but those who were guilty of the 
Eling's blood, and said he thought this man not con- 
siderable enough, and moved to put him with the rest" 
Haselrig's life was saved by 141 votes to 116.^ 

On the twelfth of September the Parliament was 
adjourned for two months, and during this adjournment 
took place the trial of those individuals who had been 
excepted for life and were in custody. 

A Special Commission was appointed for these trials ; 
and, to give greater solemnity, all the chief Ministers 
and most of the members of the Privy Council were 
named Commissioners. The whole number of the Com- 
missioners was thirty-four, and among them, of those 
who had been adversaries of Charles and of his father, 
were Monk and Montagu, now Duke of Albemarle and 
Earl of Sandwich, Lords Manchester, Saye and Sele, and 
Roberts, Denzil Holies, Arthur Annesley, Sir Harbottle 
Grimstone, Secretary Morrice, and Sir Anthony Ashley 
Cooper. Sir Orlando Bridgman, the Lord Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, a royalist lawyer, presided. Twenty- 
eight individuals in all were tried by this Court, and all 
were found guilty. Ten of them were immediately 
executed : Harrison, Scrope, Clements, Scot, Carew, 
Jones, Coke, Hacker, Axtel, and Hugh Peters. The 
rest were respited, in accordance with the provision of 
the Act of Indemnity that those who had surrendered 
in obedience to the royal proclamation should not be 
executed unless an Act were expressly passed for their 
execution. A bill for this purpose was passed by the 

> Pari. Hist iy. 100, August 24. 

b2 
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Commons in the next Parliament, but was dropped in 
the House of Lords, by the wish of diaries himself, and 
by the management of Clarendon; and the eighteen 
now respited ultimately escaped execution. 

Shaftesbury's share in this trial of the regicides has 
been generally condenmed, not only by enemies, but also 
by persons otherwise not unfriendly to his memoiy. 
This much is clearly unjust in the censure lavished on 
Shaftesbury, that he has been visited with reproach 
from which others similarly situated have gone free. 
Even if a distinction can be allowed between Shaftes- 
bury and such of his fellow-judges, — Manchester, Boberts, 
Holies, and others, — who had not only had no part in 
the execution of Charles the First, but had kept aloof 
fi-om all succeeding governments and had reappeared in 
public life only for the Eestoration, how can Monk and 
Montagu be distinguished from Shaftesbury ? Montagu 
especially had been Cromwell's favoured Mend ; he had 
been long, as Cooper was for a short period, one of 
Cromweirs Council of State ; he had been, what Cooper 
had not been, one of Cromwell's Peers. But, in truth, 
no fundamental difference can be shown in favour of 
the Presbyterian noblemen and gentlemen who had 
carried on war against the King, and were now sitting 
with Cooper and Montagu in judgment on authors and 
abettors of his execution. . All had been, according to 
the law, guilty of high treason, — ^Manchester, Boberts, 
Saye and Sele, and Holies, not less than Monk, Montagu, 
and Cooper ; and none of these who now sat as judges 
were less rebels by law than the regicides whom they 
judged. The law of high treason, however, apart> there 
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is a distinctioii between complicity in the King's trial 
and execution, and aU those other acts of war against 
his authority and person, and of support of de facto 
revolutionary governments, of which many who now 
sat as judges on the regicides had been guilty. This 
distinction was taken by common consent at the Besto- 
ration. It was part of the compact between King and 
people, that amid general pardon, indemnity, and obUviou, 
there should be expiation for the execution of Charles 
the First None of those who, having helped to bring 
about the Bestoration, sat as judges on this occasion, had 
had part in the trial, or approved the execution. Cooper 
was as clear of that offence as Holies or Grimstone. If 
he acknowledged the government which afterwards stood 
between the nation and anarchy, he did so unfettered by 
previous connexions, and did what might be done, and 
was done, by many good citizens, supporting an existing 
authority when none other was probable. If he served 
under the Protectorate of Cromwell, gave him inde- 
pendent counsel, and was on terms of familiar friendship 
with the great Protector and his family, he did not 
thereby become an approver of the King's execution, any 
more than do those who now admire Cromwell as a great 
man, and deem him worthy of a statue among English 
sovereigns at Westminster. 

Another broad and obvious distinction, which was 
also taken at the Bestoration, was between those who, 
like Vane, Lambert, and Haselrig, had opposed the 
royal family to the last, and those who had done service 
in the Bestoration. The Bestoration, like most great 
political acts, was a compromise. The members of the 
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Govemment formed on this eventful occasion had each 
and all to make concessions of opinion and sacrifices of 
feeling. Eoyalists forgave Presbyterians and Cromwell- 
ites ; the King placed old adversaries of his father and 
of himseK in high offices around him ; and it was re- 
quired of the Presbyterian leaders to concur in excep- 
tions from pardon, and join in the trial for their lives of 
some who had brought Charles the First to the scaffold, 
and had in arms resisted the Bestoration. It is known 
that the Presbyterian leaders, and Cooper in the number, 
had endeavoured in the first instance to prevent all 
exceptions for life, and afterwards, when they were 
unsuccessful in this, to reduce the number of such 
exceptions as much as possible. It would have been 
far better if those who had kindled the Civil War, or 
who had adhered to the governments of the Common- 
wealth, could have been absent from this trial; but then 
it would have appeared as a pure Royalist Vengeance ; 
the nation would not have seemed united. 

As regards Cooper, amid all the obscurity which still 
exists as to the details of his career during the Common- 
wealth, there are two written passages which are safe 
guides to the conclusion that he was clear of approval of 
the execution of Charles the First and clear of treachery 
or seivility in the restoration of Charles the Second. One 
passage is that in which Hyde, writing confidentially to 
Charles nearly twelve months before the Restoration, 
declares it impossible that Cooper should think himself 
so great a delinquent as that his estate would be forfeited 
if Charles were restored to his father's throne.^ The other 

^ Clurundon State Papers, iiL 512. 
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passage is that in which Shaftesbury, writing in 1677 
from a prison to which an arbitrary act of power had 
consigned him, solemnly calls the King to witness, in a 
letter which he would expect to be read by many 
enemies, and saying what none could judge better of 
the truth of than the King himself, that he had acted in 
the Bestoration as a patriot and a man of honour, had 
betrayed no associate, held no private correspondence 
with the King, made him no private addresses, and never 
endeavoured to make terms for himself or obtain a 
reward for his co-operation. 

When the Convention Parliament again assembled 
after the recess, an Act was passed for the attainder 
of Cromwell, Bradshaw, Ireton, and Pride, and of the 
King's surviving judges who had fled. Some debate 
arose on a proposal to allow just debts, legacies, and 
funeral expenses out of the forfeiture of the estates. 
This was supported by Finch, Annesley, and Holies ; 
the last observing that ** he had as great an abhorrence 
of that black crew as any one." Prynne vehemently 
took the other side. Cooper appears to have ai^ed 
for the exceptions. He said, *' There was reason to 
allow settlements before marriage or as far in retro* 
spect as 1647."* Both Houses concurred in a reso- 
lution that the bodies of Cromwell, Bradshaw, Ireton, 
and Pride should be exhumed, carried to Tyburn, there 
hung up for a time, and then buried under the 
gallows ; and this resolution was executed as rq[ard8 
the bodies of the first three on the next thirtieth of 
January. In the first session of the next Parliament, 

1 Pari. HUt. XT, 156, Dm. 4. 
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an Act was passed for pains and penalties on those 
who bad been excepted from the Act of Indemnity 
for minor penalties by futnre legislation; and on the 
thirtieth of January, 1662, Lord Monson, Sir Henry 
Mildmay, and Robert Wallop, three of the EJng^s 
judges who had sat on previous days of the week, 
but not when sentence was given, were carried through 
the streets on hurdles, pinioned » and with halteis nmud 
their necks, from the Tower to Tyburn and back 
again. It has been already stated that a bill, after* 
wards introduced to authorize the execution of those 
of the King's judges who had surrendered themselves, 
was not proceeded with; it had passed the House 
of Commons, but was stopped in the Lorda Vane 
and Lambert were brought to trial for their lives in 
1662, by order of the House of Commons, notwith- 
standing that in the Convention Parliament both 
Houses had presented an address to the King, desiring 
that in any event their lives might be spared, and 
the King had acceded to this desire. Vane was 
executed ; Lambert's life was spared by the exercise 
of the Eng's prerogative. The executions in England 
ended, in 1662, with three of the King's judges who 
had fled to Holland and were given up by the States. 
In Scotland there had been three other executions; 
the three victims were the Marquis of Argyle, Guthrie 
a clergyman, and one Gowan, of whom Burnet says 
that "the man was inconsiderable, tUl they made 
him more considered by putting him to death." All 
the expiations by life, for the death of Charles the 
First and the past rebellion, have now been enumerated. 
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During the recess of the Convention Parliament^ 
which continued till the sixth of November, Sir 
Anthony Ashley Cooper was named member of a 
Council of ten appointed to superintend the plantations 
or colonies, and also member of a very numerous 
Council for trade. It is clear from many papers pre- 
served at St Giles's, that Shaftesbury gave great atten- 
tion to the business of these two councils, and later 
chapters will contain proofis of his official diligence 
in these matters. 

There appears to be a mistake in the statement 
made by some biographers, that Cooper was appointed 
after the Restoration Governor of the Isle of Wight 
The commission previously given him by Monk for 
that government may possibly have been renewed 
temporarily under the royal authority. But there is 
no doubt that the second Lord Colepepper was 
appointed (Jovernor of the Isle of Wight in 1662, on 
the surrender of the Earl of Portland's patent from 
Charles the First^ An act granting a supply for the 
disbanding of the army had received the royal assent 
before the adjournment, at the same time as the Act 
of Pardon and Indemnity; and Cooper soon ceased 
to hold a cavalry colonelcy. 

When the Convention Parliament met again in 
November, the two questions which chiefly engaged its 
attention were revenue and the ChurcL The House 
of Commons had already agreed, before the adjoum- 

' Lord Campbell erroneously sUtet that Cooper was made Lord 
Lieutenant of Dorsetshire at this period. He never obtained thii 
office. In "Rawleigh Rediviyus" it ii said Uiat he received it in 
1672, but this is a mistake. 
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ment, to a vote to settle a revenue of l,200,000i a 
year on the King for his life. The ways and means 
were now to be provided; these were derived from 
an increase of excise duties, an increased tax on wine 
licences, and the post-office. The Court of Wards and 
all military tenures of knight-service were abolished, 
and the King was recompensed for the loss of revenue 
from the Coui-t of Wards with one-half of the new 
excise duties. In the passing of this measure Cooper 
had a part '* Sir A. A. Cooper spoke against the 
Court of Wards and for the excisa" ^ He had sufiTered 
grievously in youth from the Court of Wards. 

As regards the Church, a measiire was passed without 
difficulty for restoring to their livings such of the 
ejected Episcopal clergymen as were still alive, and for 
confirming Presbyterian incumbents in all cases where 
the ejected clergyman was dead, or where the actual 
incumbent had been presented on a legal vacancy. 
But though this measure was now passed without 
difficulty, the next Parliament refused to confirm it; 
and the Act of Uniformity made general havoc with 
the Presbyterian clergymen whose titles were thus 
legalized. The Presbyterian party had high hopes, 
immediately after the Eestoration, of such a settlement 
of the Church establishment as would be agreeable to 
their own views of discipline and economy ; and a bill 
for this purpose was early introduced under the title 
of '' An Act for the maintenance of the true Beformed 
Protestant Church and for the suppression of Popery, 
superstition, profaneness, and other disorders and inno- 

1 Extract from MS. Diary in Pari. Hist iv. 148, November 21. 
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vations in worship and ceremonies." On the sixth of 
July this bill was read a second time, and referred to 
a Committee of the whole House, which was ordered 
to meet for matters of religion every Monday. The 
difficulty of reconciling the views of the royalist Episco- 
palians with those of the Presbyterian party, by which 
this bill had been brought forward, soon became appa- 
rent ; and the result of the deliberations in Grand 
Committee was to adjourn the Committee for three 
months and recommend an address to the Crown, 
desiring his Majesty to call a number of divines to 
advise with him on matters of religion. Brief reports 
of two discussions on this bill in Committee of the 
whole House are given in the Parliamentary History 
from the Diary already mentioned ; and in one of 
them Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper appears urging the 
postponement of the question : " Sir A A. Cooper said, 
our religion was too much mixed with interest, neither 
was it ripe enough now to handle that subject, and 
moved that this debate be now laid aside, and the 
whole Committee adjourned for three months.** After 
a long debate, which lasted till the very unusual hour 
of ten at night, the Committee having ** sat an hour 
in the dark befoi*e candles were suffered to be brought 
in, and then they were twice blown out, but the third 
time they were preserved, though with great disorder,*' 
the vote which has been mentioned, and for which 
Cooper spoke, was come to.^ The King now called 
a meeting of Episcopal and Presbyterian divines ; and 

' Pari. Hist iy. 79, 82, Jnly 9 and 16. There is clearly tome 
mistake in the Parliamentary History in giving the same TOts as 
carried at the end of both these debates. 
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a Declai*ation, drawn by Hyde, waa submitted to them 
and issued during the recess, well adapted for con- 
ciliation of the Presbyterians. But the Declaration "was 
necessarily provisional and subject to the future deci- 
sion of Parliament ; and it further avowed the King's 
intention of submitting the Liturgy of the old Church 
to revision by a synod equally composed of Episco- 
palian and Presbyterian divines, and of asking the 
advice of Convocation on all matters of ceremony and 
discipline with a view to future legislation. It also 
repeated the promise contained in the Declaration from 
Breda of "liberty to tender consciences, and that no 
man should be disquieted or called in question for 
differences of opinion in matters of religion, which do 
not disturb the peace of the kingdom;" with the addi- 
tion, also contained in the Declaration from Breda, 
which implied the necessity of legislative sanction, that 
" we shall be ready to consent to such an Act of Parlia- 
ment as upon mature deliberation shall be offered to 
us for the full granting of that indulgence." The 
Declaration gave high satisfaction to the Presbyterians : 
Dr, Eeynolds, a leading Presbyterian divine, imme- 
diately after accepted the bishopric of Norwich ; 
Richard Baxter refused indeed a bishopric, but seri- 
ously considered the proposal When the Parliament 
re-assembled in November, the House of Commons 
immediately thanked the King by acclamation ; but 
an attempt made by Presbyterian members to pass 
an Act confirming the Declaration was not successful 
This bill was opposed by the Gk)vemment, and also 
by some Presbyterian members, among others Seqeant 
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Maynard ; and it was rejected on the second reading 
by a majority of twenty-six. It is difficult to elicit 
from the scanty and somewhat confused information 
which exists what were the exact reasons for rejec- 
tion of this bill; but some members appear to have 
stated that it went further than the ^Declaration, and 
(ithers urged waiting for a synod, as had been intended 
in the Declaration.^ The King's government probably 
opposed the bill with the intention of consulting Con- 
vocation, and with the desire, through the constitutional 
mediation of that body and of a legal Parliament, to 
give legal effect hereafter to the various conciliatory 
concessions of the Declaration. The King himself 
seems really to have desired an extension of the basis 
of Church communion so as to comprehend the Pres- 
byterians and a general toleration of other sects, 
including Soman Catholics. 

This Convention Parliament was dissolved on the 
twenty-seventh of December. It was "beginning," 
says Pepys, "to grow factious."* There had been, 
a fortnight before, a debate on grievances raised by 
Sir Walter Erie on a money-bill, according to old 
custom. " Sir Walter Erie moved to do somewhat for 
the good of the people, in lieu of those great payments, 
and complained of some disorders in the army. He 
said that soldiers had come into some houses he knew 
of, and, calling the people 'Soundheads,' had done 
much mischief." Sir John Northcote seconded the 
motion. Colonel King, Mr. Stevens, and Mr. Bamp- 

^ Pari Hut It. 141, 152, NoT«mber 6 and 2S. 
■ Pepyi's Diary, i IW. 
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field complained of the power of Lord lieutenants. 
Sir George Booth complained of great abuses abroad. 
Here was an array of old Presbyterian members 
grumbling already. Sir Heneage Finch, Colonel Charles 
Howard, and other ministerial members, urged that 
the remedy would be the settlement of the militia ; 
a bill proposed for this purpose had been rejected. 
Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper appeared also in defence 
of the King's government "Those things," he said, 
" had no approbation from his Majesty, but checks ; 
and he moved for a law to know how to walk by 
a nile, but to pass over such things as could not be 
justified."^ 

1 Pari. Hist. iv. 160—162, December 13. 




CHAPTER IX. 

1661—1664. 

Meeting of new ParliaTnent — Cooper made Lord Ashley at th« Corona- 
tion — Appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer and Under Treaanrer 
— Violent policy of the new Parliaineut — The Corporation, 
Uniformity, and Militia Acts— Lord Ashley's opposition to these 
measures — The King and Clarendon endeavour to check the violence 
of the High Church party — Bill for confirming Presbyterian 
ministers in vacant livings - Dispensing clause proposed in the 
Uniformity Bill by Clarendon on the King's recommendation — 
Kefused by the Lords — Charles promises a three months* suspension 
of the Act of Uniformity, but cannot fulfil his promise — King's 
marriage — Sale of Dunkirk— King's Declaration of Indnlgenee^ 
December 26, 1662, advised by Bennet, Bristol, and Lord Asmey — 
Dispensing Bill presented to House of Lords by Lord Roberts by 
the King's desire — Lord Ashley warmly supports the Bill — 
Garendon o^iposes it — Despatches of the French Ambassador, 
M. de Commiuffes — Clarendon's inaccuracies — The Dispensing Rill 
dropped — Proclamation for banishing Jesuits and Roman CaUiolic 
Driosts — Conventicle Act— Lord Asmey grows in favour with the 
King— His ability snd influence — Bristol s attack on Clarendon- 
Lord Attbley and others work against Clarendon with enconrage- 
roeutifrom the King — Testimonies to Lord Ashley's assidnity and 
ability. 

The Convention Parliament having been dissolved, a 
new Parliament was immediately called. This met for 
the first time on the eighth of May, 1661, and con- 
tinued in existence for eighteen years. 

When the new Parliament assembled, Sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper was no longer a commoner. He had, 
withii^ the preceding month, on the occasion of the 
Coronation, been raised to the Upper House with the 
title of Baron Ashley of Wimbome St. Giles. This 
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was one of several honours conferred at the same time 
on Boyalists and on old adversaries who had obtained 
the Bang's pardon and favour. Of the former dass, 
Hyde, who had previously been created Baron Hyde, 
was promoted to be Earl of Clarendon; Ijord Capel, 
for his father's services and death, was ndsed to be 
Earl of Essex ; Sir John Grenville was created Viscount 
Lansdowne and Earl of Bath ; Lord Brudenell was 
made Earl of Cardigan, and Sir Frederick Comwallis 
Baron Comwallis. The old adversaries who had con- 
tributed to effect the Eestoration now rewarded were, 
Charles Howard, who became Earl of Carlisle ; Arthur 
Annesley, who had lately inherited the Irish peerage 
of Viscount Valentia, Earl of Anglesea ; Crewe, Baron 
Crewe ; Holies, Baron Holies ; Sir Horatio Townshend, 
Baron Townshend ; Sir George Booth, Baron Delamere ; 
and Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, Baron Ashley.^ 

A few days after the meeting of Parliament, on the 
thirteenth of May, Lord Ashley was appointed Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and Under Treasurer. The 
place of Chancellor of the Exchequer had been held up 
to this time by Clarendon, and the duties of Under 
Treasurer had been discharged by the Lord Treasurer, 

^ Lord Campbell says that Shaftesbuiy always took to himself the 
whole merit of the Restoration, representmg Monk as his tool, and "in 
the preamble to his patent of peerage he introduced a statement that 
this * happy event was chiefly bronght about by the efforts of our right 
trusty and well-beloved Sir Anthony Ashlej Cooper. ' " There ii no 
such passage in the patent. The followiug is a correct translation of 
an extract from the patent : " After very many endeavours of bringlDg 
a remedy to these evils, undertaken with as much prudence as 
possible, at length by his counsels, in concert with our beloved and 
faithful George Monk, knight, &c., &c. he did a service worthy to be 
remembered, and most grateful to us, in the great business of reeling 
us to our kingdom, and delivering his country from the bitter servitude 
under which it so long groaned.' 
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the Earl of Southampton, in pursuance of letters patent, 
specially authorizing him to discharge them. Lord 
Ashley probably owed this appointment in some measure 
to his connexion by marriage with the Earl of South- 
ampton : his wife was Lord Southampton's nieca* Lord 
Ashley held the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
until he wa^ made Lord Chancellor in November 1672. 
He ceased to be Under Treasurer when, after Lord 
Southampton's death, the Treasury was put into com- 
mission in 1667, he himself, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, being one of the Commissioners. 

The new House of Commons, elected while the 
nation's fit of exuberant revived loyalty was not yet 
over, presented a large majority of enthusiastic Boyalists 
and High Churchmen. They began by voting that the 
League and Covenant, and the Acts for erecting a High 
Court of Justice for the trial of Charles Stuart, for sub- 
scribing the Engagement, for establishing a Common- 
wealth, and for renouncing the title of the present King, 
and for security of the Protector's person, should be 
burnt by the common hangman in Westminster HalL 
They required every member to take the Sacrament 
kneeling. They restored the bishops to the House of 
liOrds. They passed an Act for the punishment of 
any one who should call the King a heretic or papist, 
or should assert either that the Long Parliament was 
not dissolved or that Parliament possessed legislative 

1 Lady Ashley, the third wife, married in 1656 (see p. 121)^ was 
daughter of Lor^ Spencer of Wormlei^hton, by Penelope, otter of the 
Earl of Sonthampton. Mr. Hallam nas made a mistake in speaking 
of Sir Philip Warwick as Chancollor of the Ezcheqnor; he held Uie 
subordinate office of Secretary of the Lord Treasurer. (Const Hiit. ii. 
428, note.) 
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gracious Declaration of October 1660, which had nearly 
been passed by the Convention Parliament; rigorous 
exclusion took the place of conciliation and com- 
prehension : 

3. The Act for ordering of the military forces, which 
enjoined on all lord lieutenants, deputy iWtenants, 
and all officers and soldiers, the same tests as were 
contained in the Corporation and Uniformity Acts, 
excepting the renunciation of the Covenant 

There was a more vigorous opposition to these Acts 
in the House of Lords than in the House of Commons. 
In the Upper House much opposition was ofiTered, 
though unsuccessfully, by a small band of noblemen 
of the old Presbyterian party, including Lord Ashley, 
and reinforced by the Earl of Southampton. Lord 
Ashley is stated by Mr. Martyn, probably on the 
authority of that portion of Stringer's manuscript 
which cannot now be found, to have argued strongly 
and wisely against the Corporation Bill: — 

"Lord Ashley set forth the ill consequences of the 
bill in various instances ; viz. the injustice it might 
do to the wealthiest, the most able, and the most 
conscientious members of their respective corpora- 
tions; the fixing these in the hands of perhaps the 
most profligate persons in them, at least the dividing 
of the people into parties; and he showed that, as it 
would be a restraint upon those who had a regard 
to their oaths and their country, it was the most 
effectual method which could be contrived for lodging 
the executive power of the Government in the hands 
of such persons as could make no difficulty of sub- 
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jecting the whole nation to an absolute tyranny of 
both Church and State." ^ 

Of the Uniformity Bill Mr. Martyn states that ** the 
Earl of Southampton and Lord Ashley were remarkably 
strenuous against several clauses, and the former, being 
told that it was believed he had spoken three hundred 
times against the bill, answered that he was so firmly 
persuaded of the fatal consequences of it, that he would 
have spoken three hundred times more to have pre* 
vailed.** And again, it is stated by the same writer 
that the Earl of Southampton and Lord Ashley, with 
others, warmly opposed the Militia Act* These state- 
ments of Mr. Martyn as to Lord Ashley's opposition 
to the measures of 1662 are generally confirmed by 
the well-known and valuable pamphlet bearing the 
title of a " Letter from a Person of Quality to a Friend 
in the Coimtry," published in 1676, which is printed in 
Locke's Works, but which is without doubt erroneously 
ascribed to Locke,' They are further confirmed by 

1 Martvn's Life, L 255. * Ibid. pp. 260, 262. 

' I make this assertion positively, on the authority of an unpublished 
letter of Locke in the possession of Mr. £. A. Sanford of N^ehssd 
Court, Somersetshire, from which Mr. Sanford has kindly given ms 
permission to print an extract Locke's letter is addressM to the 
£arl of Pembroke, and was written December 8, 1684, soon after he 
was deprived of his studentshio in Christchurch, Oxford. ** I have 
often wondered, in the way that I lived and the make I knew myself of^ 
how it could come to pass that I was made the author of so many 
pamphlets, unless it was because I of ail my Lord's [Shaftesbury's] 
family happened to have been most bred amon^ books. This opimon 
of me I tnought time and the contradictions it carried with it would 
have cured, and that the most suspicious would at last have been 
weary of imputing to me writings whose matter and style have, I 
believe (for pamphlets have been laid to me which I have never seenX 
been so very different that it was hard to think they should have the 
same author, though a much abler man than me. . . . And it is a 
very odd fate that I did get the reputation of no small writer without 
having done anything for it For 1 think two or three copies of verses 
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the whole tenour of Shafbesbur/s subsequent political 
life. 

The violent legislation of the High Church and 
Boyalist party was displeasing to Charles, who felt 
that his promises from Breda were substantially, if 
not literally, broken ; and it was displeasing also, though 
perhaps in a less degree, to his honest but prejudiced 
adviser, Clarendon. The opposition made, before the 
Act of Uniformity was passed, to the confirma- 
tion of the Act of the Convention Parliament for 
confirming Presbyterian ministers in vacant livings 
was strongly resented by both Eling and Chancellor, 
and no historian has done justice to this conduct. The 
following is from a letter written by Doctor, after- 
wards Sir Peter, Pett to Archbishop Bramhall, on the 
eighth of February, 1662: — 

'' There have been great animosities lately, and heats 
in the House of Lords, about the bill for the confirma- 
tion of ministers that passed in the last Parliament 
in England, save only as to those livings where Lords 
had the jus patronatus, which the Commons in this 
Parliament would have had the Lords join with them 
in exploding. At first all the bishops in the House 
of Loixls were against it, and most of the Protestant 
lords temporal. But my Lord Chancellor was resolved 
to oblige the Presbyterians by keeping the Act from 
being repealed, and at last got seven of the bishops to 
join with him, five of which I have not forgot the 
names of, and they were the Bishops of London, Nor- 

of mine published with my name to them have not gained me that 
reputation. Bating these, I do solemnly protest in the presence of 
Qod that I am not the author, not only of any libel, but not of any 
pamphlet or treatise whatever in part good, bad, or indifferent" 
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wich, Exeter, Lincoln, Worcester.^ The Duke of York 
was likewise brought over by his father-in-law, and the 
Earl of Bristol was vehement in the thing, and all the 
Popish lords. The Presbyterian ministers sent Calamy, 
Baxter, and Bates, that day to the Chancellor to give 
him thanks. Some of the Commons, going to the 
King the day before to desire him to express himself 
positively against the confirmation of the ministers, 
he said he had promised them at Breda the continuance 
in their livings; whereupon they said that the Com- 
mons might possibly, many of them, be tempted not to 
pass the bill intended for enlarging of his revenue, if 
his Majesty would favour the confirmation of the Pres- 
byterian ministers ; to whom the King answered that, 
if he had not wherewith to subsist two days, he would 
trust God Almighty's providence rather than break his 
wonl"2 

These facts, which rest on unexceptionable authority, 
place the conduct of the King and of Clarendon in a 
new light, and are much to their credit But they did 
not succeed in procuring confirmation of the Act. 

Again, no historian has noticed the fact that a very 
earnest effort was made by the King and Clarendon, 
while the Bill of Uniformity was in the Lords, to 
introduce a clause enabling the King to dispense 
with its provisions. Such a clause was presented by 
Clarendon to the House of Lords on March 17« as 
" recommended from the King.*'* Notice was taken the 
next day of this recommendation, probably by Bristol, 
as an infringement of the privilege of Parliament, but 

1 These fire bUhops were Sheldon, Reynolds, Ward, Sandenon, 
and Morley. 
3 2lawdon Papers, p. 187. 
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a motion made for a resolution saving the piivil^e of 
the House was negatived. The bill was reconunitted 
on the nineteenth, with a reference to the Committee 
of " the proviso sent from the King." But the Com- 
mittee did not adopt the clause. Archbishop Bram- 
hall s correspondent. Sir Peter Pett, and Pepjs both 
mention Clarendon's eagerness in advocating this clause, 
which was violently opposed by Bristol^ The Duke 
of York warmly supported Clarendon. "The Presby- 
terians and other Nonconformists," says Pett, "would, 
as I am credibly informed by a knowing person, have 
offered to the King as great a revenue for their tolera- 
tion as he will have from chimneys, if the aforesaid 
proviso would have passed among the Lords and 
Commons and had the royal assent" It is strange 
that Clarendon in his " Life " makes no mention of this 
memorable incident 

The Act of Uniformity received the royal assent 
on the nineteenth of May, 1662. Three months only 
remained for the Presbyterian clergy to make their 
choice between conformity and loss of their prefer- 
ments. An attempt was made in the interval to work 
on the King to obtain by proclamation, or by order of 
the Privy Council, or in some other way, some relief 
from the provisions of the Act, or at least an extension 
of time. Charles promised a three months' suspension 
of the Act ; but he was unable to fulfil his promise. 
The bishops denied his power to suspend, and dedared 

* Rawiion Papers, pp. 141, 148 ; Pepys's Diary, i. 886, MaTch 21, 
1662. This clause, the terms of which haye not before been published, 
is printed from the Rolls of the Honse of Lords in the Appendix Yil 
It 18 not given iu the Lords* Journula. 
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that they must and would execute the Act Monk and 
Manchester, on this occasion, warmly urged the sus- 
pension prayed by the Presb3rterian ministers, but they 
were ovemiled by Clarendon and the King's other 
Eoyalist advisers, and especially by the zeal of Bishop 
Sheldon.^ When St Bartholomew's Day came, two 
thousand Presbyterian clergymen obeyed conscience 
and quitted the Church. 

After the close of the session of 1662 came two 
events of importance, with neither of which, however, 
was Lord Ashley specially connected, — the King's 
marriage with the Princess Catharine of Portugal, by 
which Bombay and Tangier became British possessions ; 
and the sale of Dunkirk to France, from want of money, 
for four hundred thousand pounds. In October, Sir 
Henry Bennet, better known by the title which he 
afterwards acquired of Earl of Arlington, replaced 
Nicholas as Secretary of State, and Bennet's influence 
soon became prejudicial to the supremacy of Clarendon. 

Under the influence of Bennet, Bristol, and Ashley, 
the King issued, on the twenty-sixth of December, 1662, 
while Parliament was not sitting, an important declara- 
tion as to the Act of Uniformity. He declared his 
desire to exempt from its penalties " those who, living 
peaceably, do not conform themselves thereunto through 
scruple and tenderness of misguided conscience, but 
modestly and without scandal perform their devotions 
in their own way," and, " without invading the freedom 
of Parliament, to incline their wisdom next approach- 

i Burncf 8 Own Time, i. 881 ; Pepyv's Diary, iL 80, Sept 8, 1M2 ; 
Clarendon's Continuation of Life, L 159. 
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ing session to concur with him in mating some such. 
Act for that purpose as may enable him to exercise 
with a more universal satisfaction that power of dis- 
pensing which he conceived to be inherent in him." 
This was intended for the benefit of Boman Catholics 
as well as Protestant Nonconformists, and so was pro- 
moted by Bristol, who had opposed the dispensing 
clause proposed to be inserted in the bilL Bennet 
wrote to the Duke of Ormohd that this Declaration, 
before it was published, was read twice over to Claren- 
don, who not only approved, but applauded it. Claren- 
don, however, also wTote to Ormond to deny this 
statement.^ It was not his act, he said, and he would 
have nothing to do with it. 

On the meeting of Parliament in February 1663, a 
bill was immediately presented to the House of Lords, 
not by Clarendon, but by Lord Roberts, the Lord Privy 
Seal, bearing tlie title, " An Act concerning His Majesty's 
Power in Ecclesiastical AfTairs," which was to enable 
the King by letters patent under the Great Seal, or in 
such other way as he might think fit, to dispense with 
the Act of Uniformity, and " with any other laws or 
statutes concerning the same or requiring oaths or 
subscriptions, or which do enjoin conformity to the 
order, discipline, and worship established in the Church 
of England, and the penalties in the said laws imposed, 
or any of them."^ The High Church party in the 
House of Commons were no less eager to denounce 

* See the two letters of Bennet and Clarendon in vol. iii. of Lister's 
Life of Clarendon, ])p. 231—233. 

* The bill is printed for the first time in the Appendix VL from 
the Rolls of the House of Lords. 
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the Declaration of December ; and on the very day on 
which Lord Boberts's bill was read a second time in 
the House of Lords, the Commons voted an address to 
the King, strongly deprecating the passage in his 
Declaration which proposed indulgence to Noncon- 
formists. The Lords, having procured a list of all eccle- 
siastical laws which might be dispensed with under 
the measure introduced by Lord Boberts, adopted, on 
the fifth of March, a resolution restricting the opera- 
tion of the bill to the Act of Uniformity. The bill was 
ultimately dropped. It was opposed by Southampton 
and Clarendon, and zealously supported by Lord Ashley. 
The account given by Clarendon in his " Life," of the 
proceedings in the House of Lords with reference to 
this bill, is inaccurate ; and, though there is no doubt 
that he was against the bill, his opposition in the 
House of Lords does not appecur to have been nearly so 
stix)ug as he represents it The correspondence of the 
French ambassador, the Count de Comminges, contains 
some reliable particular information. The Count wrote, 
on March 9, that Clarendon had excused himself from 
attending the House of Lords on account of illness, 
that it was thought he would not go again until 
matters were satisfactorily arranged, and that he had 
wished to be absent from deference to the King's 
opinions in favour of the bill, which he could not 
advocate without iigury to his conscience. On March 
12, Comminges writes that the Chancellor had been 
that day to the House of Lords and obtained a month's 
delay for the bill, which would give time for the 
arrangement of the matter. " He appeai'ed," says the 
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Count, " to take no side in the matter ; he managed 
well his master's repntation, the designs of the Ptolia- 
ment, and his own conscience, which he believes con- 
cemed"^ On this day, the twelfth, the Lords went 
into committee on the bill ; and also on the day follow* 
ing, when the Grand Conmiittee, or Committee of the 
wliole House, appointed a sub-committee, after which 
there is no further mention of the biU. This tallies well 
enough with the statement of Comminges. Clarendon 
must incorrectly says, in his ** Life," that the bill was 
never committed ; that indeed " it was agreed there 
should be no question put for the commitment, which 
was the most civil way of rejecting it^ and left it to be 
no more called for." The bill had been ordered to 
be committed on the twenty-fifth of February; the 
Lords went into Committee of the whole House upon it^ 
the Lord Chamberlain (Manchester) being appointed 
Chairman, on the twenty-seventh, and again on March 
5, 6, 12, and 13. On April 9 Comminges wrote that 
'' Clarendon, who Iiad acquired great credit in the 
House of Commons at the beginning of the session by 
his opposition to the bill, has now almost quite lost 
it by the ambiguous manner in which he has twice 
lately spoken : his friends lose hearty and Yub enemies 
decry him to the King." 

Of Lord Ashley's vigorous support of the bill there 
is no doubt Mr. Martyn gives a short account of his 
arguments : — 

" Lord Ashley took notice of the fatal consequences 

* Archives of French Foreign Office. 
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of the Act of Unifonnity ; that by it great numbers of 
ministers were reduced to beggary; that many Pro- 
testants were running into other countries, to the pre- 
judice of trade and the dishonour of the kingdom; 
that the Eeformers in King Edward the Sixth's reign 
had acted in a different manner ; for they had, like wise 
and good men, contrived the doctrine and discipline of 
the Church so as to enlarge the terms of communion ; 
that they had set open the doors, and by gentle means 
persuaded and invited all they could into the Churchy 
thinking that the enlargement of their body would 
redound to the honour of their religion."^ 

Clarendon represents Lord Ashley as the keenest and 
ablest supporter of the bill. 

" The Lord Privy Seal/' he says, " either upon the 
observation of the countenance of the House or adver- 
tisement of his friends, or unwilling to venture his 
reputation in the enterprise, had given over the game 
the first day, and now spoke not at all ; but the Lord 
Ashley adhered firmly to his point, spake often and 
with great sharpness of wit, and had a cadence in his 
words and pronunciation that drew attention. He said, 
it was the King's misfortune that a matter of so great 
concernment to him, and such a prerogative as it may 
be would be found to be inherent in him without any 
declaration of Parliament, should be supported only by 
such weak men as himself, who served his Majesty at a 
distance, while the great oflBcers of the Crown thought 
fit to oppose it; which he more wondered at because 
nobody knew more than they the King's unshakeable 
firmness in his religion, that had resisted and vanquished 
so many great temptations, and therefore he could not 

. ^ Martyn's Life, L 285. 
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be thought unworthy of a greater trust with reference 
to it than he would have by this bilL"^ 

The bUl, as has been said, was shelved in Committee, 
and this fresh endeavour of the King to procure tolera- 
tion led to fresh measures of severity. The two Houses 
voted an Address to the King for a proclamation for the 
banishment of Jesuits and Eoman Catholic priests, and 
the King assented to their prayer. A severe measure 
against Dissenters* meetings for prayers was introduced, 
and became a law in the following session of 1664. 
This Act, commonly known as the Conventicle Act, 
declared all meetings of more than five, besides members 
of the family, for any religious purpose not according to 
the Book of Common Prayer, to be seditious and un- 
lawful conventicles, and punished attendance at such 
meetings by a line of five pounds or three months' 
imprisonment for the first offence, a fine of ten pounds 
or six months' imprisonment for the second, a fine of 
a hundred pounds or transportation for seven years for 
the third, and added a hundred pounds to the fine for 
every offence after the third. One of Clarendon's many 
inaccuracies is a statement that the Conventicle Act 
was one of the reasons why Bennet and Ashley urged 
the bill for indulgence brought in by Lord Roberts.* 
This Conventicle Act was a subsequent measure, passed 
a year later. 

The failure of the bill which Lord Roberts had in- 
troduced by the King's desire caused Charles much 
disappointment, and sensibly estranged him from Cla- 

1 Clarendon's Continuation of Life, p. 247. ^ Ibid. p. 245. 
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rendon and the bishops. Lord Ashley rose in favour 
and influence with the Eling. Clarendon mentions that 
Lord Ashley and Lord Boberts were now called to attend 
the meetings of the Cabinet Pepys, whose political 
gossip is always valuable, records on May 15, 1663 : — 
" It seems the present favourites now are my Lord 
Bristol, Duke of Buckingham, Sir H. Bennet, my Lord 
Ashley, and Sir Charles Berkeley, who among them 
have cast my Lord Chancellor upon his back, past ever 
getting up again." And he goes on to speak of Lord 
Ashley in particular. " Strange to hear how my Lord 
Ashley, by my Lord Bristol's means (he being brought 
over to the Catholic party against the bishops, whom he 
hates to the death, and publicly rails against them, not 
that he is become a Catholic, but merely opposes the 
bishops), is got into favour, so much that, being a man 
of great business and yet of pleasure and drolling too, 
he, it is thought, will be made Lord Treasurer on the 
death or removal of the good old man." The " good old 
man" was Southampton. Clarendon was not yet fallen 
past rising again, and it will be seen that he and Ashley 
came to be on cordial terms before Clarendon's fall, more 
than four years afterwards. The Count de Comminges 
also notices Lord Ashley's growing reputation, and his 
present antagonism to Clarendon. He thus wrote, April 
9, 1663 : " Lord Ashley, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who was formerly of Cromwell's Council, and who in my 
opinion is the only man who can be set against Cla- 
rendon for talent and firmness, does not shrink firom 
speaking his opinions of Clarendon with freedom, and 
contradicting him to his face. He has gone so far that 
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r.^ has niade :Le King perceive that CIazendon*s alliance 
with the Date of York waa veiy prejudicial to >iiTn and 
ai he is verv ac^:e and a Tezr good conitiery and is 
p-eifectly well in the King's graces, it is suspected with 
=a£cient proc-ability that Lord Bristol and Secietaiy 
Bennet and Morrice and all the rest of that cliqne maj 
vr^ll give trc'uble to the Chancellor, and place him in a 
disagreealJe position,'' 

A fx^Iish and violent attempt of Bristol to impeach 
Clarendon for high treason, made in the Honse of Lords 
towards the cIo«e of the session of 1663, tended to 
Eristors own injury, and to the revival for a time of 
Clarendon's influence. Bristol's charges were lefeired 
by the Lords to the Judges, who advised that his pro- 
ceeding was irregular, and that the charges did not 
involve treason. The King sent a message to the Lords, 
in which he stated that Bristol's charges against the 
Chancellor contained several statements which he knew 
of his own knowledge to be untrue, and many scan- 
dalous reflections on himself and his relations which he 
regarcled as libels against his person and government. 
The King banished Bristol from his presence. Lord 
Ashley appears to have taken part in a discussion on 
the opinion given by the Judges in order to maintain 
that the Judges' opinion was not a law for the Lords, 
but only advice and information; "and this,** says 
Pepys (mentioning that Lord Ashley told him so), 
" the Lords did concur in." ^ This may have led to his 
being thought to favour Bristol's proceeding against the 
Chancellor, of which there is no direct or better evidence. 

^ Pepys's Diary, iv. 200. 
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As the next meeting of Parliament drew near, it was 
rumoured that Bristol intended to revive his charges, 
and Pepys was told that Lord Ashley and Lord Lauder- 
dale, the Secretary of State for Scotland, ** open high 
against the Chancellor.'*^ But the matter was not again 
brought forward. 

M. de Euvigny, who had succeeded the Count de 
Comminges as French Ambassador, wrote on February 
4, 1664, that the great enemies of Clarendon were 
Bristol, Lauderdale, and Ashley ; and he adds that Cla^ 
rendon*R old friend Ormond is joined to them, though 
Clarendon cannot believe it In a later letter from 
Euvigny it is mentioned that Clarendon had persuaded 
Ormond to come over to London from Ireland, that he 
might converse with him and receive his confidence 
as against '' the cabal of Lord Lauderdale, which has 
swindled him {tscroquf) out of knowledge of all the affairs 
of the kingdom." Euvigny proceeds to say that Lauder- 
dale is " united with Ashley, Lord Eoberts, and some 
others, who spare no pains to ruin Clarendon in the free 
convivial entertainments which are of daily occurrence. 
They do not scruple to speak of him with freedom in 
the presence of the King, who has had his own witticism 
(fiiot) like the rest in the excitement of conviviality, 
thus giving free scope to all his guests, each of whom 
has spoken part of what was on his mind"' 

Pepys's description of Lord Ashley as "a man of 
great business, and yet of pleasure and drolling too," 
has been quoted ; and some other notices of him occur 



» Pepvs's DUiT, u. 279, Feb. 1, 1664. 
' Archiyea of French Foreign Office. 
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in Pepys's Diary. Pepys went to him on business on 
the twenty-seventh of May, 1663, and wrote down : " I 
find my Lord, as he ia reported, a very ready, quiet, and 
diligent person." The Bussian Minister Besident took 
as high a measure of him as the French Ambassador, 
Comminges. Pepys writes, June 6, 1663 : " Sir Johu 
Hebden, the Bussia Besident, did tell me how he is 
vexed to see things at Court ordered as they are by 
nobody that attends to business, but every man himself 
or his own pleasures. He cries up my Lord Ashley 
to be almost the only man that he sees to look after 
business, and with the ease and mastery that he wonders 
at him."i 

Lord Ashley had now thrown himself, heart and soul, 
with all the ardour of his nature, into administrative 
duties. His latest biographer, Lord Campbell, unable now 
to taimt him with turbulence, ridicules him for diligence 
and regularity in public business. *' After the Bestom- 
tion," says Lord Campbell, "his conduct for the next 
seven years seems wholly inexplicable, for he remained 
quite regular, and seemingly contented. He had a little 
excitement by sitting as a Judge on the trial of the r^- 
cides, and joining in the sentence on some of his old 
associates. These trials being over, he seemed to sink 
down into a Treasury drudge." The duties of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer two hundred years ago 
may not have been so numerous and arduous as now ; 
but the office was a high office of state, and the station 
of Privy Councillor was one of greater responsibility 
and dignity than it is in the present day. To speak 

^ Pepys's Diary, ii. 169. 
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conturaeliously of Shaftesbury as a mere Treasury 
drudge, because, with brilliant talents, he was a 
laborious Chancellor of the Exchequer, is unworthy of 
a serious biographer.^ 

^ Two letters of this period written to Lord Ashley, preeenred 
among Lord Shaftesbury's papers, ma^ be printed here. The first is 
from the Princess Elizabeth oi Bohemia, souuiting his good offices for 
a pension : her mother, the ex-Queen of Bohemia, annt of Charles IL, 
had died in London in February 1662. The Princess had entered the 
Protestant nunnery of Herfort or Herworden in Prussia, and she became 
ultimately its Abbess. 

'* HerfoH, Sept, 18, 1662. 
*'Mt Lord, — The kindness you have expressed to the Queen my 
mother, and my brothers, since their being in England, mi^es me hope 
you will continue the like to me, in reference of the pension which his 
Majesty has been pleased to confirm upon me, there being none of her 
Migesty's children at the present more in need of this benefit than 
myself, nor anybody in the world that shall be more sensible of yonr 
goodness and more desirous to appear, 

" My Lord, 
"Your aflfectionate friend to senre you, 

"Eliaabkth. 
" For the Lord Ashley Cooper, 

Chancellor of the Excnequer to His Majesty at London.^ 

The other letter is from the Secretary, Sir Henry Bennet, sooii to be 
made Lord Arlinston, pra^ng Lord Ashley's aid for confirmation of a 
possession, the King havrng, it appears, been bribed with a share in 
the property ; and Sbaftesburj has docketed this letter, " Papers for my 
justification." Shaftesbury declared always that he had ne yer jobbed for 
grants for himself ; and this declaration nas neyer been discredited. 

'' Mt Lokd, — I haye sought your Lordship this day to beseech yon 
to move in the House of Lords the obtaining an order for the quiet 
possession of AVildmore Fen to the proprietors, wherein his Migesty 
nath accepted of a share, and upon tne same account to procure my 
Lord Treasurer to be fayourable to it ; and this to be done to-morrow, 
if Mr. Attorney be present, otherwise that your Lordship would defer 
it till another day. 

" I am, my Lord, 
" Your Lordship's most humble teryant, 

"HxvbtBeniixt. 
"3/0^11,1668." 



CHAPTER X. 

166i— 1667. 

Lord Ashley's position at the beginning of 1664 — Attention to reTenae 
and trade — Dutch war — Opposed by Clarendon, Soathampton, and 
Orraond and supported probably by Ashley — Appointed Treasurer 
of Prizes — Clarendon's hostility to the appointment — Affectionate 
letter to his wife, February 26, 1665 — Grant of Carolina to Laid 
Ashley and seven others — The Plague— The King visits Lord Ashlej 
at Wimbome St. Giles's — Session of Parliament at Oxford, Oct- 
ober 1G65 — Appropriation Clause in Supply Bill unsaccessfully 
opposed by Clarendon and Ashley — The Five Mile Act — Opposed 
strongly by Southampton and Ashley but prosecuted by Clarendon 
—Bill for general imposition of oath against endeavouring change 
in Church or State oppo5ied by Ashley — Letter to his wife from 
Oxford, November 23, 1665 — Beginning of acquaintance with Locke 
— Friendship of Locke and Shaftesbury — Session of 1666-67 — 
Complaints of expenditure and • misappropriation — Act against 
importation of Irish cattle — Supported by Ashley — Earl of 088ory*8 
insult and apology — Discussion with Viscount Conway — Rumoured 
possible Ix)rd Lieutenant of Ireland — Secret treaty between Louis 
X I V. and Charles 1 1 . — Dutch fleet enters the Thames and bums three 
men-of-war at Chatham — Peace of Breda — Death of Earl of South- 
ampton — Office of Lord High Treasurer put in commission and Lord 
Ashley one of the Commissioners — Clarendon's account of the 
a})pointment of the Commission — Proceedings of the Commis- 
sioners — Sir William Temple and Lady Faushawe blame Shaftesbury 
for their economies — Clarendon removed from the Chancellorship 
— Lord Ashley uujustly accused of conspiring against Clarendon — 
Opposes the impeachment of Clarendon without speoific treason 
a.ssigned and falls into disgrace with the King for supporting 
Clarendon — Clarendon's exile — Lord Campbell's misstatements— 
Charge of licentiousness against Shaftesbury. 

The end of the last chapter has brought us to the 
beginning of 1664. The subject of this biography is 
now Lord Ashley, a Peer, a Privy Councillor, and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. His abilities and independence, 
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the favour of the King and his intimacy with Arlington, 
Lauderdale, Bristol, and others, who in various ways 
thwarted Clarendon and menaced his ascendancy, have 
Inade him already formidable to the too jealous and 
imperious Chancellor. In the House of Lords he has 
distinguished himself by strenuous and eloquent oppo- 
sition to all the measures of Church exclusiveness and 
oppression of Protestant Dissenters which were enacted 
after the Restoration. He was very diligent as a 
Minister, and gave the greatest attention to all matters 
of revenue and trade. Papers of his have been pre- 
served which show his minute care and industry in 
collecting details as to the Exchequer, the customs and 
excise, the navy, the merchant companies, and all 
branches of our trade, manufactures and revenue.^ In 
the study of details he did not lose sight of principles, 
and some of his views were in advance of the time. 
He was an enemy of monopoly, and said that "the 
restraining of a general trade was like the damming 
of increasing waters, which must either swell them to 
force their boundaries, or cause them to putrefy where 
they are circumscribed." * 

In the session of Parliament from March 16 to 
May 17, 1664, the Conventicle Act, already men- 
tioned, was passed,' the famous Triennial Act of the 
Long Parliament, making a new parliament every three 
yeara compulsory on the King, was repeal^, to please 

» Martyn'8 Life, 289—293. 

' Ibid. 292 ; and see in Appendix I. of the second rolnme Shalte*- 
bury's memorial addressed to the King, probably in 1669, and Mr. 
Martyn*8 account of his recommendations in 16/2 for a Council of 
Trade, paraphrased from a paper of Shaftesbury's. 

* See p. 270. 
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Charles, and a report of a Committee on the complaints 
of our merchants against the Dutch, followed by an 
address of both Houses to the King couched in very 
strong language, gave a sanction and intensity to 
national jealousy and irritation, which paved the way 
for the war with the Dutch declared by England in 
the following year. 

It is well ascertained that Clarendon, Southampton, 
Ormond, and other old advisers of Charles were against 
this war, and were overborne byi the popular feeling 
and the warlike animosities of the Duke of York and 
of Monk, Duke of Albemarle.* Bristol, Arlington, and 
others, with whom Ashley was latterly more or less 
associated, were promoters of the war; and Sir William 
Coventry, the Secretary of the Duke of York as Lord 
High Admiral, and Clifford, the future Lord Treasurer, 
were conspicuous in the House of Commons for hostility 
to the Dutch. There is no authentic information of 
Ashley's sentiments or line of action. But it may be 
inferred from the opinions of those with whom he was 
now most friendly, and from his zealous attention to 

1 M. de Ruvigny wrote, September 12/22, 1664 : "The King, Chan- 
cellor, and Treasurer are against making war, but allow themselTw 
to be carried away by the crowd." (Archives of French Foreign Office.) 
In an anonymous memoir on the origin of the war in the same archirea^ 
which was furnished from England, the Earl of Bristol is said to hara 
first recommended the war. It is there said that Bristol haTinff no 
office or hope of any, formed intimate relations with Tharloe. Aamej, 
Trevor and other Cromwellites, the most skilful men in England, and 
that Thurloe showed Bristol CromweU's papers, and told him that 
Cromwell had had two great objects, one to make himself King^ and 
the other to destroy the power of Holland. Later, it is said in this 
memoir, the Parliameut, the City of London, and the Coimcil were for 
the war, but Clarendon, Southampton, and Ormond kept the King in 
suspense ; he was, however, at last carried away, yielding to the im- 
portunities of the Duke of York and of Monk, and goaded by libels 
and insolent discourses of the Dutxjh. 
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English trade, that he was, like all the yooDger 
statesmen, on the side of war. The war, indeed, was 
regarded by the nation, which had become infuriated 
by Dutch insults, iiy'uries, and cruelties to English 
merchants in all parts of the globe, as necessaiy for 
upholding the honour and preserving the coumierce of 
England. 

In a session which b^an on November 24, 1664, and 
ended on March 2, 1665, the House of Commons 
enthusiastically voted a very liberal supply of two 
millions and a half sterling, and war was declared 
against Holland on February 22, 1665. 

It is the more probable that Lord Ashley was a sup- 
porter of the war with Holland, as, when war was deter- 
mined on, he was appointed by the King, and evidently 
to the great annoyance of Clarendon, Treasurer of Prizes. 
Clarendon says that Ashley's appointment contained a 
proviso that he was to be accountable to the King and 
to no one else, and was to make payments in obedience 
to the King's warrant under his sign manual and by 
no other warrant, and was to be exempt from accounting 
into the Exchequer. To this arrangement Clarendon 
says that he made great opposition, desiring that the 
proceeds of prizes should go into the Exchequer and be 
available solely for the expenses of the war; but the 
King was immoveable, and Lord Ashley's appointment 
was made as originally proposed.^ Clarendon's narrative 
of this incident is so obviously tinged by asperity 
towards Ashley, that many of its details must be re- 
garded Avith distrust; but his substantial statement 

' Continuation of Life of ClArendon, 675 — 581. 
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that the King reserved power over the distribution of 
the proceeds of prizes is correct 

The following is the substance of what regards Lord 
Ashley in Clarendon's statement about this appoint- 
ment. A servant of Lord Ashley came to him one 
evening with the appointment signed, and desired from 
his master that the Chancellor's seal might be put to it 
that night. Clarendon bade the messenger tell Lord 
Ashley " that he would speak with the King before he 
would seal that grant, and that he desired much to 
speak with himself." The next morning Clarendon 
saw the King, and remonstrated ; he represented the 
proposed proceeding as unprecedented, and as opening 
the way to frauds on the King himself, who would have 
no check if the receivers of prizes were exempted from 
accounting to the Exchequer ; he further described it 
as a slight to the Lord Treasurer, " there being another 
Treasurer much more absolute than himself, and without 
dependence on him." The remonstrance produced no 
effect. " He [Clarendon] found that the King had not 
been surprised in what he had done, which, he said, 
was absolutely in his own power to do, and that it 
would bring prejudice only to himself, which he had 
sufficiently guarded against However, he seemed 
willing to decline anything that looked like an affront 
to the Treasurer, and therefore was content that the 
sealing it might be suspended till he had further con- 
sidered." Lord Ashley now went to Clarendon, and 
" seemed to take it unkindly that his patent was not 
sealed." Clarendon answered "that he had suspended 
the immediate sealing it for three reasons, whereof one 
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was that he might first speak with the King, who, he 
believed, would receive much prejudice by it; another 
that it would not consist with the respect he owed to 
the Lord Treasurer, who was much affronted in it, to 
seal it before he was made acquainted with it ; and in 
the last place, that he had stopped it for his, the Lord 
Ashley's, own sake ; and that he believed he had neither 
enough considered the indignity that was offered to the 
Lord Treasurer, to whom he professed so much respect, 
and by whose favour and powerful interposition he 
enjoyed the oflftce he held, nor his own true interest, in 
submitting his estate to those incumbrances which such 
a receipt would inevitably expose it to ; and that the 
exemption from making any account but to the King 
himself would deceive him ; and as it was an unusual 
and unnatural privilege, so it would never be allowed in 
any court of justice, which would exact both the 
account and the payment or lawful discharge of what 
money he should receive, and if he depended upon the 
exemption he would live to repent it" Lord Ashley, 
according to Clarendon, sullenly replied " that the King 
had given him the office, and knew best what was good 
for his own service, and that except his Majesty re- 
stricted his grant, he would look to enjoy the benefit of 
it ; that he did not desire to put an affront upon the 
Lord Treasurer, and if there were any expressions in his 
Commission which reflected upon him, he was content 
they should be mended or left out ; in all other respects 
he was resolved to run the hazard." Southampton, the 
Lord Treasurer, whom Clarendon describes as much 
hurt, would not interfere, " but sat unconcerned, and 
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took no notice of anything.*' It is not impiobable that 
Clarendon misrepresented or exaggerated Sonthampton's 
feeling. The end of it was that " within a short time 
the King sent a positive order to the Chancellor to seal 
the Commission, which he could no longer refuse, and 
did it with the more trouble, because he very wellknew^ 
that few men knew the Lord Ashley better than the 
King himself did, or had a worse opinion of his 
integrity." 

The question here at issue was one like several oihers 
that arose during this reign, a question of power and 
old prerogative against reason and public advantage. 
That Clai*endon was right in his view of this matter, so 
far as concerns public expediency, we who live in days 
when prerogative has long since been wholesomely re- 
duced and regulated, can Iiave no doubt But the Eling 
cannot be unreservedly blamed for insisting on the 
exercise of a power which he thought rightfully his. 
Personal bias and irritation probably made Clarendon on 
this occasion the opponent of royal prerogative, which 
in other similar instances he upheld. Lord Ashley 
was doubtless stimulated by his own advantage in his 
resistance to Clarendon's opposition to the proposed 
arrangement The dangers to Ashley himself, pictured 
by Clarendon's imagination, were never in the least 
realized. 

During this war, and in the straits of the Govern- 
ment for money, the question of the justice and neces- 
sity of appropriation of prize-moneys to the needs of 
the war was often raised. There was a body of Com- 
missioners of Prizes, and one of these was Sir William 
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Coventry, Lord Ashley's brother-in law, who was Secre- 
tary to the Lord High Admiral, and one of his Council, 
a man of great ability, and the real administrator of the 
Admiralty for the firat eight years of the reign of 
Charles the Second. Pepys mentions a proposal by Sir 
W. Coventry to the Duke of York, April 3, 1667, to 
devote 3,700/. worth of prize goods to payment of a 
debt for the war, when " the Duke of York, Sir Oeoi^ 
Carteret, and Lord Berkeley saying, all of them, that 
my Loixi Ashley would not be got to yield it, who is 
Treasurer of the Prizes, Sir W. Coventry did plainly 
desire that it might be declared whether the proceeds of 
the prizes were to go to the helping on of the war or no, 
and, if it were, how then they could be denied."^ Another 
entry of Pepys in his Diary shows the worthy Secretary 
of the Admiralty astonished at Lord Ashley's not 
quailing before the great man of his office. '* With 
Sir W. Warren, who tells me that, at the Committee of 
the Lords for the Prizes to-day, there passed very high 
words between my Lord Ashley and Sir W. Coventry 
about our business of the prize ships, and that my 
Lord Ashley did snuff and talk as high to him as he 
used to do to any ordinary man, and that Sir W. 
Coventry did take it very quietly ; but yet for all did 
speak his mind soberly and with reason, and went 
away saying he had done his duty therein." • An order 

> Pepys*8 Diary, ir. 4. 

> IbiiL iiL 178, March 21, 1666. These atatementi hj Pepja of 
differencea between Ashley and CoTentry are the more intereatiiig, 
on Clarendon, in his story of Ashley's appointment to be Treasurer of 
Prizes, speaka of him as "fast linked to Sir Harry Bennet and Mr. 
C'oTpntry in a league off6nsi\'e and defensiTe, the same friends and the 
vanie tueniies." 
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from the Eling to stop the sale of some prize goods 
asked for by the Duke of York for the use of the navy, 
is stated by Pepys to have made Lord Ashley very 
angry.^ Pepys dined with Lord Ashley on the twenty- 
third of September, 1667, and took an opportunity before 
dinner of looking over his prize accounts. ** We were 
put in my Lord's room before he could come to us, and 
there had an opportunity to look over the state of his 
account of the prizes, and there saw how bountiful the 
King hath been to several people ; and hardly any man 
ahnost, commander of the navy of any note, but hath 
some reward or other out of them ; and many sums to 
the Privy Purse, but not so many, I see, as I thought 
there had been ; but we could not look quite through it. 
But several bedchamber men and people about the 
Court had good sums, and, among others, Sir John 
Minnes and Lord Brounker have 2001. a-piece for 
looking to the East India prizes, while I did the work 
for them."^ No imputation was ever made against 
Lord Ashley himself for misappropriation of funds ; the 
distribution was under the King's orders. The accounts 
of the prizes wei'e inspected by the Commission ap- 
pointed in 1668 for examination of public acconnts, 
and no charge of any sort was made against Lord 
Ashley. 

A letter "^^Titten by Lord Ashley a few days before 
the close of the session of 1664-5, to his wife in the 
country, gives a pleasing glimpse of him in his family 

^ Pepys's Diary, iii. 87G-8, January 16 and 19, 1667. 

2 Ibid. iv. 201. The proceedings of the Commissioners of Prizes, 
in three folio volumes, are preserved in the British Mnaeum. (HarL 
MSS. 1509-11.) 
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relations. His only son, who had just completed his 
thirteenth year, was now going to Oxford to begin his 
studies there, it being then customaiy to enter the 
Universities at so early an age. The son was entered 
at Trinity College. " My brother Eobert," mentioned 
in the following letter, was Lady Ashley's brother, 
Eobert Spenser* and "My lady" is the widow Lady 
Spenser of Wormleighton, the mother of Lady Ashley, 
whom her son Robert would be going to fetch away 
from St. Giles's. " My Lord Northumberland " was one 
of the survivors of the leaders of the Presbyterian party 
at the beginning of the Civil War, who had concurred as 
a venerable member of that party in the Hestoration. 
The Earl of Northumberland recovered from the ill- 
negs here spoken of; he died in October 1668. Lady 
Ashley's nephew, the Earl of Sunderland, had lately 
married a niece of Lord Northumberland; and Lord 
Northumberland's eldest son was married to a cousin 
of Lady Ashley, a daughter of the Earl of Southampton, 
the Lord Treasurer, and Lord Ashley's intimate friend. 
**My brother Chicheley" was Mr., afterwards Sir 
Thomas, Chicheley, of Wimpole in Cambridgeshire, 

1 Robert Spenser, brother of the Earl of Snnderland who feU at Edge- 
hill, and uncle of the Sunderland who was minister to Charles II. ^d 
James II., was created a Scotch peer, with the title of Viacoant Teriot, 
by James II. in 1686. A mention of him in one of the Coontestof 
Sanderland's, bin sister-in-law's, charminff letters to Lord Halifax, shows 
him in strong opposition to Shaftesbunrs politics in the davs of the 
Popish Plot and Exclusion Bill " My brother Spenser," says Lady 
Sunderland, " was yesterday in town ; he had a mind to see hia sister 
[Lady Shaftesbury], and sent her to meet him at Southampton House 
[Lord Russell's]. He would not go to my Lord Shaftesbury's, beeaofe 
of his proceedings against the Duke [of York]. Mr Lord Ruasell asked 
him why he would come to his. He might hare tofd him, ' You are hot 
a bUnd follower.' " (July 8, 1680. Udy Russell's Life and Letters, 
edited by Mi« Berry, 1819, p. 854. ) 
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Ct:hT('M, vol gave mv child the c«est thing that could be, 
h'it hja eztreir.e wilhil tiL^rders taken in eating alwa3rs 
;:ivo'H m^; ^jn^t fears until he be removed to a place of 
f)i]if's fhhc'ijfYinf.. I Lave provided all things ready for 
hinj at Oxford, and desire you will borrow Sir Edward 
Ifoojier's or any other of my neighboiu^' coaches and 

' 'V)nH ](:IU-T 18 printed from the papers at St Giles's. 

* TUi' d8ii^<;r and inconvenience of too great a compaay was probablj 
fi'iffi til*' hjirJncHH of the roads. Lady Rnssell, describing her journey in 
HJTH fionj London to Tunbridge Wells, writes : " I do really think if I 
r mjM have- iirni^inwl the illneHs of the journey, it would have dia- 
roimi^rd iru« ; it JH not to be expressed how bad the way is from Seven- 
ofiltK ; but onr Iiofhch did exceeding well, and Spenser very diligent, 
oh I'll «(ir biH b()rH<'< to lay hold of the coach." (Lady Russell's Letters, 
I MM. nd. \Hr>•^.) 
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four horses who may in three days carry him and Mr. 
Craven to Oxford. Mr. Bergen shall not go with him, 
but to London with us. You may acquaint Laurence 
that I shall desire him to go along and see him settled. 
I intend his journey the same day with ours ou this 
day fortnight; he may lodge at Clarendon the first 
night, at Hungerford the next, and at Oxford the third, 
no journey above twenty mile. I hope my niece's 
toothache is breeding, but pray tell her I beg she will 
resolve not to leave her son less than her husband was 
left. I hear she has taken a waiting woman, a house- 
keeper, and a chambermaid If so, I am sorry for it 
Mr. Constantine is my author. A chambermaid and a 
washmaid had been enough ; let her not think I 
fiddlingly disturb her, but I love to speak early, as 
knowing what things will come to ; and I rely so much 
on her kindness to me that she will lay down all 
romance and take up discretion. I am extremely 
joyed with her behaviour towards her husband as you 
describe it My brother Chichely* has given Colonel 
Fagg ten thousand pound for his place of Lieutenant 
of the Ordnance, and 'tis said he owes twice that sum 
before. We hear no more of that ill news of my Lord 
Berkley.^ I had rather you had found treasure than 



' Mr. Chicheley w&s Appointed Commiadoner of the Ordiumce in 
Noromber 1664, with Sir John Kinnes, Lord Berkeley of Stratton, and 
Sir John Dancombe for colleagnea (Pepja's Diary, iL 896.) He appears 
to have been extravaffant ; and Lord AMiley apeaka of him a« in clebt 
Pepya mentiona hia mning with him in Qneen Street, Covent Qarden, 
March 11, 1668. *' A rery fine house, and a num that lives in mi^ty 
great fashion, with aU things in a most eztraordinanr manner noble 
and rich about him, and eats in the French fSashion all ; and mi^ty 
nobly aerred with hia servants, and rery civiUy ; so that I was 
mightily pleased with it ; and good discourse. He is a great defender 
of the uhurch of England, and against the Act for Comprehension.'' 
(DUry, iv. 887.) 

s This waa probably Lord Berkeley of Stratton, so created in 1668, 
formerly Sir John Berkeley, whose account of his negotiations in 1647 
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pictures, but I satisfy myself in the portion I have in this 
world, and that treasure God has given me in so faithful 
and affectionate a wife, to whom I ever vow myself, 

" A most sincere and truly affectionate husband, 

** Ashley." 

In the year 1663 a grant had been made by the King 
of the province of Carolina^ now part of another mighty 
dominion, to nine individuals, of whom one was Lord 
Ashley. The other eight were the Duke of Albemarle, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Craven, Lord Berkeley, 
Sir George Carteret, Sir John Colleton, and Sir William 
Berkeley. The grant was renewed in June of this year, 
166.5, to all the original grantees, except Sir John 
Colleton. Lord Ashley took a leading part in the 
management of this grant. Locke, at his request, drew 
up a constitution for the colony, which is dated 1669, 
In 1670 another grant was made by the King of the 
Bahama or Lucayo Islands, to the second Duke of 
Albemarle (the famous Monk having died in the in- 
terval), Earl of Craven, Lord Berkeley, Lord Ashley, 
Sir George Carteret, and Sir Peter Colleton. A large 
volume of letters written by Shaftesbury about the 
affairs of tlie two colonies of Carolina and the Bahamas, 
showing his very great attention to them, is preserved 
at St. Giles's.'^ 

for Gliarles I. with Cromwell is published under the title of Sir John 
Berkeley's Memoirs. He was now one of the Lord High Adminl's 
Council and a Commissioner of the Ordnance, and was afterwards Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. I do not know what ill news is here referred to. 

^ See ''The Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina" in Locke's 
Works, X. 175, ed. 1812. 

* Two of these mauy letters are printed in Mr. Martyn's life, vol. ii. 

I). 95. The letteri) ure too numerous to insert in this work, andthoy 
lave no general interest. 
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The degree of Lord Ashley's fsA^our at this period 
with the King is shown by the King's visiting him 
in September of this year, at his country house at 
Wimbome St. Giles. The plague was now raging 
in London, and the King and Court had been stay- 
ing for some time at Salisbury. The only known 
notice of this royal visit to Lord Ashley is contained 
in a letter from Lord Arlington, who was with the 
King, to the Duke of Ormond in Ireland, written 
from Salisbury, September 11, 1665. "His Majesty 
is, God be thanked, perfectly well recovered, and is 
now in his coach gone to divert himself at my Lord 
Ashley's, whither I am following him, and from whence 
I shall be to send your Grace such a present as this 
the next week." ^ 

On account of the plague, the Parliament was called 
to meet at Oxford in October, and there a short session 
was held, beginning on the ninth and ending on the 
thirty-first of October. In this short session, however, 
much business was got through. An additional supply 
of a million and a quarter for the war was granted, 
and a present of 120,000/. was voted to the Duke of 
York, whose valour and success in the first naval 
battle of the war, off Lowestoft, on June 3, had made 
him a popular hero. Clarendon gives a long account 
of a proviso introduced into the Supply Bill of this 
session, at the suggestion of Sir George Downing, 
and with the approval of the King, " to make all the 
money that was to be raised by this bill to be supplied 
only to those ends to which it was given, which was the 

^ Mi8C«llAneA Aulic*, p. 861. 
VOL. I. U 
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oanying on the war, and to no other purpose whatsoever, 
bv what authority soever." Though the object of this 
claa^e seems to be very much the same as Clarendon 
aays he had in view when he opposed' the conditions of 
Lord Ashley's appointment of Treasurer of Frizes, lie 
now strongly opposed Sir George Downing's daiiae as 
an encroachment on the King's prerogative, as well 
as an impediment to the administration of finances. 
Ashley, who at first had favoured the clause, was also an 
opponent The bill had passed the Commons and was 
in tlie LonL), when, at the instance. Clarendon saya^ of 
Lord Ashley, the King summoned a few of his chief 
advisers to a meeting at Clarendon's lodgings, for the 
reconsideration of the proviso. There were present with 
the King the Duke of York, the Chancellor (who was 
in bed with the gout, wherefore the meeting was in 
his bedroom), Lord Southampton, Lord Ashley, Lord 
Arlington, and Sir W. Coventry ; also the Attorney and 
Solicitor-General to draft any amendments which might 
be approved of, and Sir Geoige Downing to defend his 
proposal " The Chancellor had never seen the proviso 
wliich contained all the novelty (for all tSie other parts 
of the bill were according to the course), and the 
Treasurer had read it only an hour or two before the 
meeting ; the Lord Ashley, therefore, who had heard it 
read in the House of Peers, and observed what that 
House thought of it, opened the whole business with 
the novelty and the ill consequence that must inevitably 
attend it, all which he enforced with great clearness and 
evidence of reason, and would have enlarged with some 
sharpness on the advisers of it. But the King himself 
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stopped that by declaring that whatsoever had been done 
in the whole transaction of it had been with his privity 
and approbation, and the whole blame most be laid to his 
own charge, who, it seems, was like to suffer most by it" 
The end of it was that the bill passed the House of 
Lords with the proviso unaltered.^ Clarendon inac- 
curately says that the King agreed to some ''small 
amendments, which would be as soon consented to in 
both Houses as read," and that with such amendments 
the bill was passed. The Lords made no alteration 
whatever, and the amount of opposition made in the 
House of Lords is probably much exaggerated by 
Clarendon, for the bill, which was only sent up to the 
House of Lords on the twenty-first of October, was 
passed without any alteration, and without a division 
at any stage, on the twenty-third* This is another 
instance of conflict in this reign between prerogative 
and public interest, and the influences and traditions 
of office made Lord Ashley an opponent, as is still 
frequently the case with parliamentary officials, of a 
change which in an independent position he would 
probably have supported. The King's need of money 
and desire to conciliate Parliament induced him to 
admit, in spite of Clarendon and Ashley, and contrary 
to his own high notions of prerogative, the principle 
of parliamentary appropriation of money voted, which 
is now an uncontested and highly prized part of our 
constitutioa 

The agreement of Clarendon and Ashley on the sub- 
ject of this proviso for the Supply Bill may have helped 

* Continnatioii of Life of CUrendon, 793—808. 

U2 
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to improve their relations and bring them to fiiendsliip 
for a time, for in the following January, Euvigny writes 
that they were on the most confidential terms. " Sennet 
and Ashley," he wrote, " appear to be the two chief con- 
fidents of the Chancellor, which last year wonld have 
been incredible ; so great is the force of ambition and 
interest." ^ 

During the October session at Oxford, another Act, 
on which Clarendon and Ashley widely diifered, was 
added to the list of persecuting measures against Dis- 
senters. This is the Act known by the name of the 
Five Mile Act. By it Dissenting ministers were pro- 
hibited, under a penalty of forty pounds for every 
offence, from going, unless only in passing on the road« 
within five miles of any city, corporation, borough, 
town, or place where they had been ministers, or had 
preached, after the Act of Oblivion, unless they first 
took the following oath : " I do swear that it is not 
lawful, under any pretence whatever, to take up arms 
against the King, and that I do abhor the traitorous 
position of taking up arms by his authority against bis 
person, or against those that are commissioned by him 
in pursuance of such commissions, and that I will not 
at any time endeavour any alteration of government 
either in Church or State." The Earl of Southampton, 
Lord Ashley, and Lord Wharton strongly opposed this 
measure in the House of Lords.* The courageous labours 

1 KuTigny to Da Lionne, January 9/19, 1666, in Archires of Franch 
Foreigu Ofiice. Ruvi^iy says of Bennet in the same passage that he 
** has as great a share in the King's pleasures as in hnsiness." He does 
not say the same of Asliley. 

' Letter from a Person of Quality in Locke's Worka, z. 203 ; 
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of Dissenting ministers at this very time, amid the 
ravages of the plagne in London, should, now at leasts 
have procured for them consideration, instead of 
increased severity; and policy strongly counselled 
measures for uniting the nation, instead of increasing 
heartburnings, when England was at war with Holland, 
and expecting that France would immediately declare 
war as Holland's ally. 

But not content with the Five Mile Act, some of its 
supporters introduced into the Commons during this 
session a bill for imposing on the whole nation the oath 
not to take up arms against the King or endeavour to 
make any alteration of government either in Church or 
State. The bill was rejected, but only by the small 
majority of six. It is a singular circumstance, which 
has been noted, that in the majority were three members 
who had appeared in the House that day for the first 
time, Mr. Peregrine Bertie, a younger son of the Earl of 
Lindsey, who took his seat that day as a new member, 
and the two members who introduced him, his eldest 
brother. Lord Bertie, and Sir Thomas Osborne, who soon 
afterwards became celebrated as Lord Treasurer and 
Earl of Danby.* Had these three vote4 the other way, 
the numbers would have been equal ; and it is extra- 
ordinary that ten years later the same bill was proposed 
and pressed by Lord Danby, and introduced into the 

Martyn's Life iL 802. Biahop Burnet dwells on Lord Sonthunpton*! 
yifforouB oppoeition (Own Time, i SlKV-l). 

^ Letter rrom a Person of Quality in Locke's Works, x. 204 ; Hsilam's 
Constitutional History, ii. 475. Mr. Martyn has erroneously repre- 
sented the bill of 1665 as haring been defeated in the Lords, and has 
indeed altogether misapprehended the story told by the ** Person of 
Quality." (Life, i 801) 
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HotLse of Lords by the same Lord Berfcie, who was then 
Earl of Lindsey and Lord Chamberlain. 

Lord Ashley stayed a few weeks at Oxford after the 
prorogation, as appears from the following letter to his 
wife, who was at Wimborne St Giles. He may have 
stayed there to be with his son. " My sister Ciooper " is 
of course the wife of his brother George. The postscript 
shows fear of the plague at Oxford. 

"Oxford, Nov. 28, 1665. 

" Mr DEAREST Dear, — I received a letter last night from 
my sister Cooper, which brought me the sad news of your 
being ill, and that you had sent for no advica She very 
kindly and discreetly gave me a punctual account of the 
manner of your disease, which I have consulted Dr. 
Willis upon ; he is one of the leamedest and most £Emied 
physicians in the world ; he has given me the enclosed 
dii-ections, and fearing you might not get the things so 
suddenly or well made, I have caused his apothecary to 
make them and have sent them to you by this bearer, my 
groom, with your oil of almonds and spirits of hartshorn. 
All this I have done lest Dr. Hurst be not in the country 
near you, for else I wonder you would not send for him» 
which I require you upon all the love you bear me 
immediately to do, and show him these directions, but 
I would not have you stay firom \ising these things as 
soon as they come to your hand. Pray show them and 
this letter to my good lady your mother, who, I doubt 
not, will have care of you, for it very much adds to my 
affliction that 'tis not possible for me to come to you 
this week ; but if you continue ill, I have Dr. Willis 
his promise to go with me to you. The Lord in mercy 

^ From Lord Shaftenbory'i papen at St. Oilea. 
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preserve my dear, and restore your health, is the most 
hearty and humble prayer of, 

" My dearest, 
" Your most truly afifectionate husband, 

" Ashley. 

" Pray, my dear, send up somebody that can purify 
our linen, for the concourse of people frights us all 
more than ever, though it abates well at London." 

In June, 1666, Lord Ashley was again at Oxford, and 
he, on this occasion, accidentally made an acquaintance 
with John Locke, which rapidly ripened into an intimate 
friendship. Lord Ashley was now suffering much from 
an internal swelling, the consequence of the accident 
which befel him when he went over to Breda on the 
eve of the Restoration, and he had been advised to 
drink the mineral waters of Astrop. Before arriving at 
Oxford, he had written to a physician there, Dr. Thomas, 
requesting him to procure some of these waters for him. 
Dr. Thomas, being obliged to leave Oxford at this time, 
entrusted the commission to Locke, who had lately 
returned to Oxford from diplomatic employment in 
Germany, and was now residing as a Student of Christ 
Church and studying medicine. Locke waited on Lord 
Ashley, who was greatly pleased with his visitor; and 
this visit was the origin of a life-long friendship between 
these two celebrated men. Lord Ashley went from 
Oxford to stay at Sunning Hill and there drink the 
Astrop waters, and Locke accompanied hun. Locke 
was again his companion at Sunning Hill, in the year 
following. Afterwards he became an inmate of Lord 



m 
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Ashley's house, and one of his family, and his constant 
medical adviser. Recommended by Lord Ashley to the 
young Earl and Countess of Northumberland, he went 
with them to France in 1669.* When in November, 
1672, Shaftesbury became Lord Chancellor, he ap- 
pointed Locke one of his Secretaries; and soon after 
he made Locke Secretary of the Council of Trade and 
Plantations, of which he was President from September 
1672 to April 1676. In the year 1674, Shaftesbury 
gave Locke a life annuity of a hundred pounds on easy 
terms.^ The eager and restless politician and the calm 
and high-minded philosopher remained on terms of 
affectionate intimacy till Shaftesbury's death. Then, in 
a time of arbitrary rule, came grief and injury to Locke 
on account of his close connexion with the deceased 
Shaftesbury. 'While in Holland, whither he had gone 
from fear perhaps of staying in England, he was, in 
1 G84, deprived of his Studentship at Christ Church, by 
an order of Charles the Second, servilely obeyed by 
the Deau and Chapter of that cathedral College. Li 
a letter to his friend, the Earl of Pembroke, at the 
close of 1684, part of which has been before quoted,* 
Ijocke, ^vriting in a tone of depression, describes his 
connexion with Sliaftesbury, saying that it had been 
much misunderstood, and that he had unjustly suffered 
in consequence. He describes himself as having lived 

^ Tho old Earl of Noithumberland had died in 1668. His mm and 
successor, witli whom Locke travelled, died abroad in May 1670. Hit 
widow, a daughter of the Earl of Southampton, and cousin of Lady 
Shaftesbury, afterwards manied Balph Montagu, ambassador at Paris, 
who became in time Duke of Montagu. 

2 See Shaftesbury's letter to Ijocke of November 23, 1674, printed 
in the second volume, and Martyn's Life of Shaftesbury, i. 5. 

' See note at p. 261. 
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in Shaftesbury's house as his medical adviser rather 
than in any other capacity, and he says that, though 
always treated kindly by Shaftesbury, he improved his 
fortune but little, and found himself at Shaftesbury's 
death without the means which he would probably have 
acquired had he practised as a physiciaa^ He goes on to 
deny in the strongest and most unqualified language that 
he had ever published any political or other pamphlet or 
treatise whatsoever. This was in December 1684 He had 
then published, he says, nothing but two or three copies 
of verses, which had not gained him the reputation of a 
poet.^ And now, remaining in exile in Holland during the 
whole of the reign of James the Second, he laboured at 
his great work on the Human Understanding, which has 
given him with posterity a rank very far above that 
of any king or minion who in worldly power and pride 
trampled on his living worth and intellect After the 
Kevolution of 1688 Locke returned to England, and he 
lived for sixteen years afterwards in ease of circum- 
stances, honoured and famous. It is gratifying to read 
authentic testimonies of his respect for the memoiy 
of Shaftesbury. Le Clerc says that Locke " remembered 
aU his life with great pleasure the satisfaction which he 
had in intercourse with Lord Shaftesbury, and when he 
spoke of his good qualities did so not only with esteem, 

^ See Dr. John Brown's notices of Locke as • medictl man in hit 
interesting Essaj on Locke and Sydenham in " Horn Subsecins." 

' There are two poems by Locke, a short one in Latin with tninsla- 
tion and a longer English poem, on CromweU and his oonclnaion of the , 
war with the Dutch, printed in the State Poems (yoL L part 8) from 
an Oxford coUection. Mr. Martyn prints some rerses written by 
Locke in 1672, addressed to Qreenhill, the painter (Life, ii ISk bat 
these were probably not published before 1684. There can be no 
doubt that Locke had not the gift of poetry. 
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Tie r^-::- "=rij:. zi -crli.h Fr^n.>* and Denmark had 
; ii.el ^s Tlr ill:-5^ :: H:lljj:-i.:l:e Plague which, lasting 
nrrc^r. z::z:>.5. :L:/.:5*ei i i.:in£r^ thousand deaths, and 
:hf Grr.i: Fir^?, wbl:h. 2^ the Plague was dying out, 
desrrcvol t*^'.^ thiris c: L:nd?n, were an accumxdation of 
mlsfrmnes for En^I.mi in the rear 1666. The Parlia- 
ment assembled in L:nJ:*n in September of that year, and 
the session lasted till February 8, 1667. There were now 
great complaints of mismanagement, extravagance, and 
misappropriation of funds voted for the war, and the 
House of Commons insisted on a close examination of 
accounts.^ There was a calculation that rather more than 
five millions and a half sterling had been at the dis- 
posal of Government for the war, and only 3,200,000/. 
was accounted for. The Commons voted a supply of 

* *' The Character of Mr. Locke " by Mr. Peter Coste, printed in 
Locke's Works, vol. x. 

« Pepys's Diary, Sept. 21 and Oct 10, 1666. The proceeds of prizes 
were estimated at 300, OOOZ. 
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1,800,000/,, and endeavoured, first by a proviso iu 
a moDey-bill, and then by a separate bill, to obtain 
a CoDimissioa to inspect the accoonts of Qie wax. 
Such an inquiry was averted for the present; but an 
Act for appointing such a Commission vas passed a 
year later. 

Lord Ashley made himself conepicuons during this 
Bession by eager support of a biU for prohibiting im- 
portation of Irish cattle into England. An attempt to 
pass such a bill had failed in the Oxford session of the 
previous year ; but now the bill became an Act. Lord 
Clarendon, who opposed the bill, describes Ashley as 
second only to the Duke of Buckingham in violent 
support of it, and against probability, attributes the 
eagerness of both Ashley and Buckingham to per- 
sona] hostility to the Duke of Ormond, a great 
Irish proprietor. " It grew quickly evident," says 
Clarendon, "that there were other reasons which 
caused so earnest a prosecution of it above the en- 
couragement of the breed of cattle in England ; inso- 
much OS the Lord Ashley, who, next the Duke, appeared 
the most violent supporter of the bill, could not forbear 
to urge it as an argument for the prosecuting it, that, if 
this bill did not pass, all the rents in Ireland would rise 
in a vast proportion, and tiiose in England fall as much, 
so that in a year or two the Duke of Ormond would 
have a greater revenue than the Earl of Northumber- 
land, which made a visible impression on many as a 
thing not to be endured. Whereas the Duke had indeed 
at least four times the proportion of land in Ireland that 
descended to him from bis ancestors that the Earl hod in 
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Englaod, and the revenue of it before the Eebellion was 
not inferior to the others. But nothing was more mani- 
fest than that the warmth of that prosecution in the 
House of Peers in many Lords did proceed from the 
envy they liad of the Duke's station in one kingdom 
and of his fortune in the other." ^ It is enough that in a 
period of great depression of the value of land in England 
English proprietors, and especially those of the western 
counties, were anxious to obtain protection against com- 
petition of Irish cattle. The great fall of English rents 
was a sufficient moving principle for Ashley ; and if 
the bias of self-interest sharpened his zeal, it is by no 
means clear that special circumstances did not coimsel 
an exception to general rules of political economy, then 
indeed little understood or appreciated,^ The opponents 
of the measure feared that the passing of it might inSame 
the Irish to rebellion ; and Irish content was of greater 
importance, when England was at war with France, and a 
French invasion of Ireland was even a probability. The 

debates on this biU in the House of Lords were marked 
by very great acrimony. The Earl of Ossory, the Duke of 
Ormond's gallant but impetuous son, quarrelled during 
these debates both with the Duke of Buckingham and 

Clarendon's Continuation of Life, 967. 



' Some notices in Pepys's Diary show very forcibly the depression of 

" ■ il 9, 1667: **Se 

^ . ^y tenants oul 
for want of ability to pay their rents, and by name that the Duke of 



the agricultural interest in England. April 9, 1667: ** Several do 
complain of abundance of land flung up by tenants out of their hands 



Buckingham hath 6,000?. so flung up." Jan. 1, 1668 : Pepys dined 
with Lord Crewe, wlien "they did talk much of the present cheapness 
of com, even to a miracle, so as their farmers can pay no rent, bnt do 
fling UT> theii- lands." Jan. 31, 1668 : Colonel Birch told Pepys of " the 
general want of money in the country, that land sold for nothing, and 
the many pennyworths he knows of lands and houses upon them with 
^ood titles in his county at sixteen years' purchase." See Loi*d Ashley's 
memorial to the King of 1669 in Appendix I. of the next volume. 
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with Lord Ashley, and he was on both occasions repri- 
manded and ordered to make an apology.^ Lord Ossory, 
replying to Lord Ashley, said that he had spoken like 
one of Cromwell's councillors. Lord Ashley complained 
of this language, and the House required Lord Ossory 
to stand up in his place and say " that he is very sorry 
for the great offence he hath given to the House, and 
humbly desires their pardon ; and that he is very sorry 
that any words of his should reflect on the Lord Ashley, 
for which he desires the Lord Ashley's pardon," 

Carte, in his Life of the Duke of Ormond, relates a 
lively altercation in private between Lord Ashley and 
Lord Conway, an Irish proprietor, who became Secretary 
of State near the end of Charles the Second's reign, 
during the discussions of the same biU. 

" Upon the news of a French invasion and a powerful 
army embarking at Brest, which was all the subject of 
discourse, Lord Conway coining in before the House sat. 
Lord Ashley asked him in the presence of twenty lords 
how they would do to defend themselves in case the 
invasion fell on Ireland. Conway replied they should 
not 80 much as think of it, for when they had repre- 
sented to the House that they should be disabled by the 
bill from doing so, he [Lord Ashley] had answered they 
never bad been able to defend themselves, and when 
they were in danger England ever had and ever most 
defend them, and therefore they should leave that matter 
to him, who had said those words, and to the Parliament 
which believed him. Ashley replied with a very super- 
cilious air : ' They knew better where to lay the blame, 
and that was on those lords that had driven the English 

^ Lordi' JonrnAls, Not. 19, 1666. Pepjs'i Diaiy, umt dmte, iiL 839. 
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country believe he cane to destroy them totally, so that 
they would be tempted to rebel and tear him to pieces.** 
Ashley seemet.1 said Lord Conway, pleased with the in- 
smuation. and vindicated himself from the charge of 
ill-will to Ireland. " He said that it was true they had 
done an unnatural act, but the fault was in the present 
£^ovemors of that coimtry, who bv their settlement, their 
book of rates, and other principles of government, en- 
deavoured to divide the two kingdoms; whereas he desired 
they should be united and sit in one Parliament, and then 
all these acts would fall to the ground ; and though he 
had exclaimed in the last session at Oxford against 
granting a liberty of conscience in Ireland, yet as he 
found it for the good of the kingdom in its present 
situatipn, he would befriend the country particularly in 
that point, and in all others as occasions offered." Carte 
I)roceeds, writing of course on Lord Conway's autho- 
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rity : " He [Lord Ashley] was so fond of the subject 
that he kept on the discourse and renewed his pro- 
fessions for an hour together, thereby convincing Lord 
Conway, who only proposed the matter in raillery, of 
his inclination to be at the head of that kingdom ; for 
men of great parts and cunning are seldom bit in that 
way, unless they are betrayed by some passion or other." ^ 
The close of the year 1666 found both England and 
France anxious to terminate the war. When the war 
began between England and Holland, Louis XIY. had 
at first viewed it with complacency, as likely, by giving 
to both occupation and impairing the resources of both, 
to prevent both from obstructing his designs on Spanish 
Flanders. Later, France was brought into the war as 
the ally of Holland under a clause in a treaty made 
between France and Holland in 1662. Tardily and 
imgraciously had France consented to fulfil the obliga- 
tions of this treaty, in contracting which she had acted 
faithlessly towards England ; and when at last she had 
declared war against England, she gave Holland no 
cordial or effective co-operation. Louis then soon be- 
came anxious to conclude the war, get rid of obligations 
which he was unwilling to fulfil, and be firee to invade 
Spanish Flanders. At the close of the campaign of 
1666, Louis found the King of England ready to treat 
for peace, while the States (General made difficulties, 
hoping on their part to prevent Louis from embroiling 
himself with Spain and invading Spanish Elanden by 
keeping him engaged in war with England. Li the 
spring of 1667, Louis succeeded in making a secret 

> Carte*! Life of Onnond, ii 8SS. 
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arrangement with the King of England, bj which the 
latter promised to make no alliance, during the period 
of one year, with any nation against France, or which 
might possibly prejudice French interests, and to 
make during the year a close alliance with FFance, 
Louis promised in return to restore to England the 
French conquests in the West Indies made in the 
course of the war. This secret arrangement was 
made by letters written by the two Kings to Hen- 
rietta Maria, the Queen Dowager of England, the 
mother of Charles and the aunt of Louis.^ Shortly 
after, negotiations for peace were opened at Breda 
between England and Holland, but the Dutch refused 
an armistice during the progress of negotiations. The 
poverty of the English exchequer had led to premature 
reductions in the English navy, and De Witt, with a 
strong Dutch fleet fully prepared, saw his advantage 
and determined to strike, while he yet could, a heavy 
blow. The Dutch fleet under De Euyter, in June» 
entered the Thames, proceeded as far as Chatham, and, 
there destroyed by fire three of our men-of-war. This 
was a humiliating disaster for England. Peace now 
soon foUowed. Louis XIV., secured by his secret 
arrangement with Charles, had in the month of May 
entered Flanders with an army of seventy thousand 
men; and his rapid conquests terrified Holland into 
acquiescence in a treaty of peaca Peace was con- 
cluded at Breda on the thirty-first of July, 1667. 

The Earl of Southampton, the Lord High Treasurer, 
had died in May, and that office was now put into Com- 

^ Mignet, Negotiations relativee k la Succession d'Espagne, iiL 58. 
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mission, at the King's instance and against the opinion 
of Clarendon. The Commissioners were the Duke of 
Albemarle (George Monk), Lord Ashley, who continued to 
be Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir William Coventry, 
Sir John Duncombe, and Sir Thomas Clifford. Claren- 
don has given an account of tUs arrangement, in which 
he describes the King at the time as being dissatisfied 
with Ashley and unwilling to include him in the Com- 
mission, and further represents it as a humiliation for 
Ashley that, being Chancellor of the Exchequer, he was 
not made an indispensable member of the quorum. It 
is clear from Clarendon's account that the King had 
made up his mind to appoint a small number of Com- 
missioners who should all be men of business, and not 
to follow the custom of appointing a number of high 
officials of state who would only give dignity to the 
Commission and leave the work to the Chancellor of 
' the Exchequer. Clarendon, who was strongly opposed 
to a Commission for the Treasury, but saw that the 
King had made up his mind to it, perceived also that 
the King ''would not approve the old course in the 
choice of Commissioners, who had always been the 
Keeper of the Great Seal, and the two Secretaries of 
State, and two other of the principal persons of the 
Council, besides the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
used to be the sole person of the quorum." The Duke 
of York agreed with the King in opinion, cited the case 
of the Ordnance which had shortly before been placed 
in Commission on the death of Sir William Compton, 
and contended that, as in the Ordnance so in tbe 
Treasury, business would be better done, " if fit persona 
VOL. L X 
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were chosen for it, who might have nothing else to do/* 
The King proposed Sir Thomas CL'fford, who, being a 
member of Parliament of small foitune, had been mnch 
befriended by Arlington, and was now Comptroller of 
the Household and a Privy Councillor, Sir William 
Coventry, and Sir John Dnncombe. The King thought 
that these three would be enough for despatch of 
business. Clarendon then suggested the necessity of 
naming Ashley, because he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and urged the appointment also of the Duke 
of Albemarle and some other person of high rank to 
give lustre to the Commission. The King said, accord- 
ing to Clarendon, that " he did not care if he added the 
General to them. The Lord Ashley gave him some 
trouble, and he said enough to make it manifest that he 
thought him not fit to be amongst them ; yet he knew 
not how to put him out of his place ; but gave direction 
for preparing the Commission for the Treasury to the 
persons named before, and made the Lord Ashley only- 
one of the Commissioners, and a major part to make a 
quorum ; which would quickly bring the government of 
the whole business into the hands of those three who 
were designed for it, and Ashley rather chose to be de- 
graded than to dispute it." ^ Such is Clarendon's stoiy; 
but he is commonly so [inaccurate in details, and he is 
clearly so carried away by prejudice against Shaftesbury, 
that the true story probably is that the King's desire 
was to associate working Commissioners, and not mere 
ornamental cyphers, with Lord Ashley, Chancellor of tlie 
Exchequer, of whom it is very likely that he at the 

^ Continuation of Clarendon's Life, 1082-8. 
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same time, from some recent irritation, spoke words of 
disrespect, which would not displease Clarendon. 

The animosity of Clarendon against Shaftesbniy ia 
clear iu eveiy alliuioa which he makes to him ; but 
it ia not easy, in any case, to extract from this uarra- 
tive anything to Shaftesbury's prejudica The allied 
degradation disappears when it is seen that the King 
designed to depart from the old precedents in the 
formation of the Commission. That the King, whose 
inclinations and affections were ever varying, and who 
was soon to treat his old and faithful servant Clarendon 
himself with heartless cruelty and ingratitude, was 
at the moment indisposed towards Shaft«sbnry and 
found him troublesome, may be taken as proof that' 
Lord Ashley had shown independence of character 
and had not been the King's servile instrument either 
in politics or as Treasurer of Frizes. Fepys records 
Lord Ashley's unwillingness to obey orders of the King 
as to the disposal of prize goods ; his motives may have 
been good or bad, regard for the public or self-interest,' 
or perhaps even mere self-wilL' It also appears that 
Lord Ashley was not quite pleased with the new 
arrangement ; it was not in human nature that he 
should be so. Sir George Cartent, who was Treasurer 
of the Navy, and was himself much displeased with the 
new Commission, (" and he hath reason," says Tepya, 
" for it will eclipse him,") told Pepys that " my Lord 
Ashley says they understand nothing, and he sayg h« 
believes the King do not intend they shall sit long." ■ 

> Diwj, iii. S7S-8, JantuiT 1<^ IV, 1M7. 
' lUd. liMj M, 1««7, l». 58. 
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Pepys howeA^er himself thought otherwise, and, being 
a man of business, he thought the Commission a good 
measure. A few days later, Pepys had to attend the 
Commissioners, and was much struck with their busi- 
ness-like way of proceeding. Lord Ashley, Clifibrd, 
and Buncombe were the only three present, with their 
Secretary, Sir George Downing. " I do like the way of 
these Lords, that they admit nobody to use many worda, 
nor do they spend Inany words themselves, but in great 
state do hear what they see necessary, and say little 
themselves, but bid withdraw." ^ Later, Mr. Pepys is of 
opinion that Sir William Coventry is the leading man 
in the Commission. " I perceive Sir W. Coventry is 
the man, and nothing done till he cornea"* But Lord 
Ashley was not likely to allow himself to be led by 
Coventry, and we may be sure, with his active and 
eager character, liis official experience, and his habits 
of business, that he took a prominent part in the Com- 
mission. All, indeed, were active, as it had been 
designed they should be. Clifford's activity was after^ 
wards shown in the memorable Stop of the Exchequer. 
Some, indeed, regarded Ashley as the governing spirit 
of the Commission. Sir William Temple visited on 
iShaftesbury his wrath for the refusal by the Com- 
missioners of the customary gift of his plate when he 
returned in 1671 from his embassy to Holland.' The 
charming Lady Fanshawe denoimces Shaftesbury with 
all an amiable woman's anger, as " the worst of men,** 

1 Diary, June 8, 1667, iv. 61. 
« August 23, 1667, iv. 164. 

' Le Clerc, Biblioth^ue Choicie, vi. 864 ; Stringer'a Fnfnnent of 
Memoir in Appendix III. ; Mr. Wyche'sMS. Vindication of ShfutoBbury. 
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for a similar refiisal by the CommiasioDen of his plate 
to her husbaud, who had been ambassador to Spain.' 
There is no doubt that this new Commission began hj 
endeavouring to introduce economy and order into the 
finances ; but this was a task beyond their strength. 

A few months after this change at the Treasory 
Clarendon ceased to be Chancellor. The great seal vaa 
rudely taken from this illustrious and virtuous stAtes- 
man on the thlrty-Srst of August, 1667. The war with 
Holland, which less than three years before bad been 
begun in national excitement against the judgment of 
Clarendon, and which had lately brought disaster and 
humiliation on England, had been terminated by treaties 
with Holland and with France, concluded at Breda in 
the previous month of July. It was necessary, the 
King found, to do something to appease the general 
discontent, and Clarendon was made scapegoat. In the 
course of his administration he had, both in the exercise 
of duty and by haughty and imperious ways, made 
many enemies. Among the foremost of his adversaries 
were Arlington and Coventry ; they zealously urged bis 
removal, and were seconded by one still more powerful 
with the King, the " lady," Lady CastlemaineL At this 
time the King was deeply enamoured of another lady 
at Court, the beautiful Miss Stuart, who firmly refused 
his dishonourable proposals, and whom in the violence 
of his passion he is said to have conceived the idea of 
enabling liimsclf to marry by divorcing himself on some 
or other pretext from his Queen. She married theDuke 
of Richmond ; and among all the causes of Clarendon's 

1 tjulf FuuhkW^i UMnoin, p. 397. 
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fall none appears to have been more potent with Charles 
than his belief that Clarendon had hastened this mar- 
riage to foil his own designs on Miss Stuart The 
subsequent persecution of Clarendon in Parliament was 
fanned by the King with spiteful eagerness^ notwith- 
standing the Duke of York's most zealous efforts in his 
behalf 

There is no pretence whatever for accusing Shaftes- 
bury, as h&s been done by Lord Campbell and others, 
of actively contributing to the fall of Clarendon. 
Clarendon has himself given a long and circumstantial 
account of his removal from the Chancellorship; he 
had no love for Shaftesbury when he wrote this narra- 
tive in exile ; he mentions Arlington, Sir W. Coventry, 
Lady Castlemaine, and others as his enemies : he does 
not so mention Lord Ashley. Nor is Ashley mentioned 
by any other historian as having a share in this event 
It is true that Ashley had on various occasions opposed 
Clarendon's policy and opinions, and especially in 1663 
had actively concurred with Arlington, Bristol, and 
Boberts in promoting a bill for indulgence to Dissenters 
wliich Clarendon disapproved. The dislike manifested 
by Clarendon for Shaftesbury is not greater than that 
which he manifests for all the younger statesmen who 
came forward duiing his Chancellorship, and did not 
owe their positions to himself, and exercised an 
independent judgment; and the warmest admirers of 
Clarendon's character, which on the whole merits 
admiration, must allow that he was jealous, irritable, 
and imperious. It is also true that Ashley, like most 
of Charles's ministers and friends, attended the evening 
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receptions in Lady Castlemaine's apartment, which 
Clarendon viewed with jealousy, and where Clarendon 
and Southampton never appeared. The age and long 
devotion of these two venerable statesmen, both to 
Charles and to his father, empowered them to frown 
on the mistress ; their coui^se deserves commendation, 
and, had they acted otherwise, they would have de- 
served blame. But Ashley's wtw a very different 
position. From an early period of his reign it was 
Charles's custom to pass the evening in Lady Castle- 
maine's apartment, and there hold what Clarendon 
always calls "the nightly conversation." All who 
attended Charles in that apartment which custom 
sanctioned were not debauchees nor lovers of Lady 
Castlemaine nor unprincipled statesmen nor unscru- 
pulous enemies of Clarendon. It has been seen that 
in the beginning of the year 1666, the French Am- 
bassador reported that both Ashley and Arlington were 
on the best terms with Clarendon. And so far is it 
from being true that Ashley was Clarendon's enemy 
at the moment of his fall, that he really incurred the 
displeasure of Charles and risked disgrace, and camu 
to be accounted a " Clarendonian " by opposition to 
the proposed impeachment. There is a remarkable 
entry on this subject in the Diary of Pepys, on Decem- 
ber 30, 1667 : " Sir G. Carteret and I alone did talk 
of the ruinous condition we are in, the King being 
going to put out of the Council so many able men, 
such as my Lord Anglesey, Ashley, Hollis, Secretary 
Morrice (to bring in Mr. Trevor), and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and my Lord Bridgewater. He tells 
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me that this is true, only the Duke of York do en- 
deavour to hinder it^ and the Duke of York himself 
did tell him so : that the King and the Duke of York 
do not in company disagree, but are friendly; but that 
there is a core in their hearts, he doubts, which is not 
to be easily removed ; for these men so suffer only for 
their constancy to the Chancellor, or at least from the 
King's ill-will against him."^ A few days later, on 
January 5, 1668, Pepys mentions that the plan of dis- 
missing a certain number of privy councillors is laid 
aside.' Ashley is mentioned in a despatch of Colbert 
to Louis XIV., of November 15, 16G8, as one of 
Clarendon's party whom Buckingham had gained to 
himself against Arlington.' Clarendon himself men- 
tions Ashley once in the narrative of his fall and per- 
secution in such a manner as to imply that he was 
an opponent of the measures of the House of Com- 
mons against him.^ Mr. Seymour, one of Clarendon's 
opponents, the future Sir Edwcurd Seymour, Speaker of 
the House of Commons, " told the Lord Ashley/' says 
Clarendon, "that the people would pull down the Chan- 
cellor's house first, and then those of all the Lords who 
adhered to him." Mr. IVIartyn states that Clarendon's 
son, Laurence Earl of Bochester, acknowledged to the 
grandson of Shaftesbuiy that his grandfather had 
opposed the motion for sequestering and imprisoning 
Clarendon on the impeachment by the Commons.* 

1 Diary, iv. 302. « Id. iv. 814. 

3 Mignet, Negociations relatives k la Snccession d'Espagne, iii 58. 

* Continuation of life, 1189. 

' Life, i. 329, note. This is stated doubtless by Martyn on Strinfl^B 
authority. The statement is made also in Mr. Wyche'^s MS. Vindica- 
tion of Shaftesbury. 
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Lord Ashley's name is not to be found among the 
signatures to the protest entered on November 20, 
1667, signed by twenty-eight peers, including Buck- 
ingham, Arlington, Albemarle, Bristol, and Carlisle, 
against the vote of the House of Lords refusing to 
commit Clarendon on an impeachment without par- 
ticular treason assigned. It may be taken for granted, 
then, that Lord Ashley was an opponent of the 
endeavour of the House of Commons to obtain the 
co-operation of the Lords for an impeachment on a 
general allegation of treason, and that his opposition 
was so conducted as to displease the King, bent on 
the ruin of his old and faithful minister. 

The last years of Clarendon were passed in forced 
exile in France, and chiefly at Montpelier. In Novem- 
ber 1667, he fled from England, in obedience to an 
order from the King, but leaving behind a manly vin- 
dication addressed to the House of Lords, which provoked 
an Act requiring him to surrender for trial before 
February 1, 1668, and dooming him, on failure of appear- 
ance, to banishment for life, to the penalties of high 
treason if he should return to England, and impossi- 
bility of pardon except by Act of Parliament. Claren- 
don was at Bouen when he heard of this Act; he 
started in haste for England to accept the trial to 
which he was dared ; but a dangerous illness seized him 
at Calais, and the time prescribed by the Act had 
expired before he was able to leave his bed. There was 
nothing now for him but exile till deaiL He died 
seven years after at Bouen, in December 1674 The 
base ingratitude of Charles and the injustice of Clireo* 
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don's contemporaries have been the gain of posterity ; 
for the fallen statesman beguiled the weariness of his 
exile by the composition of those memoirs of the great 
transactions in which he had borne so laborious a part^ 
which, with all their inaccuracies, natural enough in 
one writing at a distance from his books and papers, 
and with all their partisanship, from which no con- 
temporary writer can escape, and even with their 
vanities and weaknesses, easy to be forgiven in one 
smarting in old age and in lonely exile under the 
world's cruellest injustice, will continue to delight, as 
they have long delighted, as a narrative of a most 
eventful period of English history, written in a style 
fascinating by it^ freshness, and constantly elevated 
by noble sentiments and principles. 

It is unnecessary, after the preceding detailed state- 
ment, to go through the wearisome labour of exposing 
all the fanciful misstatements of Lord Campbell in his 
representation that Lord Ashley was prime mover of 
Clarendon's disgrace. At the close of the last chapter 
T commented on Lord Campbell's singular sneer at 
Lord Ashley as being during the seven years which fol- 
lowed the Eestoration a mere " Treasury drudge." Lord 
Campbell writes, in the same passage : " Strange to say, 
it was some years before he began seriously to try to 
undermine Clarendon." He adds that Ashley relieved 
the dulness of Treasury drudgery by deliberate dissi- 
pation. " He considered himself bound r^ularly to 
attend the King at Whitehall, to pay court to Lady 
Castlemaine, and to cultivate with unwearied assiduity 
Ills reputation for licentiousness, which he did so sue- 
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cessfiilly ss even to rival tliat of hia master. But he 
became tired of routine business and the life of a mere 
roud, and, seeing with satiafaction the King's growing 
dislike to Clarendou, he took every opportunity of 
widening the breach between them." All these specific 
statements are creations of the biographer's fancy ; and 
he further imagines that Ashley "spirited Lady Castle- 
maine to seek revenge" ou Lord Clarendon becaose 
he had forbidden his wife to visit her, and that his 
zeal was whetted by hope of being made Chancellor. 
Shaftesbury's supposed dissolute moi-als and imagined 
long dixjam of the Chancellorsliip were pressed by Lord 
Campbell into lu's service to explain by conjecture why 
Cromwell refused him a daughter in marriage, which be 
may or may not Iiave done, and why he quarreHed with 
Cromwell.' 

There is no authority whatever for I/)rd Campbell's 
precise statements about Ashley's court to I^dy Castle- 
niaine nud dissipated life. It is a remarkable fact, 
tliut in Grammont's minute scandalous chronicle of 
Charles's court from 16C2 to 1669, Lord Aslile/s name 
never appears. His letters to his wife, printed in this 
chapter, show a degree of conjugal affection and hap- 
piness certainly inconsistent with that chantcter of 
extreme licentiousness which malicious, coarse, and 
shameless libellers have foisted on careless, copying 
biographers. I believe that a main cause of the repn* 
tation of licentiousness, which, once given, has stuck to 
Shaftesbury, is the good story, which may be true or 
false, of Charles liaving one day said to him, " Shafles- 
i 6«ep^IU■Ild13D. 
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bury, you are the wickedest dog in England.*** The 
story is to tlie credit of Shaftesbury's wit, for he is said 
to have replied, " Of a subject, Sir, I believe I am." 
Charles's joking accusation, even if true, proves nothing. 
In a clever bitter tract, written against Shaftesbury 
towards the close of his career, when he was the mark 
of all eyes and the theme of every tongue, it is written 
that he is " temperate by nature and habit," but " rather 
chooses to invert nature itself than suffer a disappoint- 
ment in his designs of revenge;" and that "he accom- 
panies, and carouses, and contracts intimacy and amity 
with the lewdest debauchees in all the nation that he 
thinks will anyways help to forward his private in- 
trigues." ^ This is the casual testimony of an enemy 
bearing all the appearance of truth.* 

1 This story is variously told. Lord Campbell tells it more saitably 
for his purpose, but I do not know on what authority : " ShafteBbnir. 
you are the most profligate man in my dominions." The story is told 
by Lord Chesterfield with the words, '* the greatest rogoe in England.'* 
(Chesterfield's Works, iL 384, Lord Mahon*s edition.) 

3 ** The Character of a Disbanded Courtier,'* printed in Mutyn's life, 
ii 862. 

' Two lettera to Lord Ashley of the period covered by this chapter 
may be printed here. The first is from Lauderdale about p«ment of 
a sum of money granted by the King, written to Ashley as TieasnieT 
of Prizes. The letter is interesting^ as referring to one of those grants 
to statesmen and favourites, of wmch it is beueved that Shsftesbmy 
never received one. The journey alluded to was doubtless Lord Ash- 
ley's visit to Oxford, when he made Locke's acquaintance. 

« WnnnHALi^ May 80, 166(1. 

" My Lord, — I have moved his Majestr this evening concerning pay<- 
meut of my privy seal of 1750/., whicn the King granted for my use a 
year neo, ana which you know is not assigned nor paid. I desired tliftt 
it might be paid out of the discoveries of prize wool and other goods, 
which is no pai't of Mr. Killigrew's discovery. This his Mides^ ws» 
pleased very readily to ^rant at first word. I then asked his Mijestf if 
ne would allow me to signify so much to your Lordship^ and the Kine 
commnnded me to let your Lordship know so much from him, which I 
am sure he will tell you when he sees you. I do heartily wish you 
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a good joamey and a happy return. Ton will please to order Mr. 
Kingdon to come and speak with 

" Your Lordship's faithfullest servant, 

** Laudbbdajll." 

The other letter is from the Dowa^ Qneen of England, Henrietta 
Maria, about the payment of hei pension, and it is printed lUeraHm, 

"CoLOMBK oe 14 AuguH, 1667. 

** My Lord Ashley, I'estime qae je fais de vre personne me perraade 
(^ue je reccuere dans les choses qui re^rdent mes affaires et assigna- 
tions pour ma pention toutes les facilitations qui depandront de rot 
offices et ministere ce dont je vous en prie et en mesme temps de 
TouB assurer que je rcchercheray de mon coste les occations de toub 
temoygner mes ressentiments avec les mesme suings et que je suia 
avec toute sorte de verite 

" Vfe bien bonne amie 

"HzK&iEm Ma&ix R. 

•• Pour milord Ashley." 
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Frofftnent of Autcbiogn^y, from Hrth (1621) to 1639.' 

\S'boe%'bh considers the number and tlie power of the adror- 
snriea I have met vith, and how itudioualy the; have, under 
the authority of both Church and State, dispersed the munt 
villanoua slanders of me, will think it necessary that I in this 
follow the French fashion, and write my own Memoirs, that 
it may appear to the world on what ground or motives they 
came to be my enemies, and with what truth and justice they 
have prosecuted their quarrel ;* and if in this whole narration 

> Thii fregmgiit is printtd from ■ copr at St. Qilts'i. With tb« 
copj ire two pages of thi original in Bbttutlmij'* handwriting rtae)i> 

inp onlr to the top of [k vi So far thi *=—'- — -" -"»■ •»■- 

onginsl. Ths mt of the original hai 
pouiblf ■ few luirtakra in the eopj. 

■ The openins pesmge of tbii frument make* it dear that Shaftaa- 
btir? compoied it in hu old wo. Mr. Uartfu italea that a work, of 
which thu fragment wu onljr the bennning, wea entnutad )yf 
Shafteeburf, wben be fled to Holluid, to Uie on of Locke, who, after 
SharUeburv'i death and AJmrnon Svdnej'i eiecntion, barnt it ftom 
fear of the court {Ufa, I S, 10). He nree no antharit* for tfaeaa 
(tatementi, md I am not aware of an;. The itorj ie probably a (able. 
There ie na refereDce to any part of thii itory in any Life of Locke, 
nor in uf of hie publiihed corrcipondence, nor in hia letten eiiating 
it St. Oila's (amonK which, bemdei many to the grandaoo, the antfaor 
or the "Charscteriitici," are eome written ahortly after Shaftcebnry'a 
deiith to hia widow and hia ton), nor in any of the Shafleabniy 
pipera, nor in the Locke papeta which I bave ezamined at the 
Earl of Lovelaee'r. It te not probable that ShaftrsbnTy had ragnlaily 
composed the work mQcb beyond where this ftagnMst enda The only 
other ponible parte of the work in exietance an the two ihort notat 
for the year 1810, priotad in Chapter II., Iha ftagraant of a namtive of 
eve&U m ISSS, pnnled in Chapter VII., and an account of the state 
a 3 
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they find ine false or partial in any particular, I give up the 
whole to whatever censure they will make. 

My birth was at Wimhom St Gyles^ in the coonty of 
DoTsett, on the 2 2d day of July, 1621, early in the morning ; 
my parents on both sides of a noble stock, being of the first 
rank of gentry in those countries where they lived. My 
mother's name was Anne, the sole daughter and heir of Sir 
Anthony Ashley, knight and baronet, lord of the manor and 
place where I was bom : my father, Sir John Cooper, knight 
and baronet, son of Sir John Cooper, of Rockbom in the 
county of Hamshyre. I was christened by the name of 
Anthony Ashley, for, notwithstanding my grand&tber had 
articled with my father and his guardians that he shotild 
change his name to Ashley, yet, to make all sure in the 
oldest, he I'esolvcd to add his name, so that it should not be 
parted with. 

Sir Anthony Ashley was of great age, but of strong sense 
and hoalth ; he had been for wisdom, courage, experience^ 
skill in weapon, agility, and strength of body scarce paralleled 
in his age, of a large mind in all his actions, his person of the 
lowest. His daughter was of the same stature, a modest and 
a virtuous woman, of a weaker mould, and not so stirring a 
mind as her father. Sir John Cooper was very lovely and 
graceful both in face and person, of a moderate statare, 
neither too high nor too low, of an easy and tm afihble nature^ 
fair and just in all affairs. 

Sir Anthony Ashley, although near fourscore, had married 
a young lady that was under twenty years of age, near of kin 
to the then great favourite, the Duke of Buckingham, from 

of afTairs on the opening of the parliament in March 1679, which 
appears in the second volume. But these were all possibly teparat* 
sniitches of composition. The following short paper of "Qneriea^" 
relating to this fragment, is among the papers at St. Giles's in Shiites- 
hury's naudwritiDg ; there is no ti-ace of^ other similar notes or queries. 
** Queries :— 1. Dr. Olivian was of the Palatinate or Bonemia. 
2. The time of my grandfather's death ; 3. of my mothei^s; 4. of my 
father's ; 6. of Sir Francis Ashley's ; 6. of Sir Daniel Norton's ; 7. of 
my going to Oxford; 8. When Dr. Reynolds and Mr. CarvUl were 
preachers at Lincoln's Inn. 9. The time of tucking fieshmen.'' 

1 1 gem*rally follow the manuscript for the spelUng of names. The 
same nauios are Bometimes differently spelt in the same manoscript. 
l''or ordiuary wonlf; 1 have thought it would he more agreeahle to the 
reader that I should adopt modem spelling, but I have iiere and there 
ret .'lined or mentiouod an old form wnich seemed worthy of note. 
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whom he expected great preferment, and from her childieu;> 
but ho failed of hie expectation in the first, and his age, wiUi 
virtue of the young lady, could not help him to the latter, so 
that lecoUecting himsdf he reaolTod, and did accordingly 
settle all his fortunes in his lifetime, that they should come 
after liia decease to my mother and iather for their lives, and 
aft«r that to me, without hia own or their power to altar it, 
for he grew every day more and more fond of me, being a 
pratiog boy and very observant of him. 

It ought not tu be forgotten that at my birth there waa 
Doctor Olivian, a German, a very learned physician and 
greatly skilled in nativities, who took the minute of my birth 
and foretold great things from it, which he told several people 
then of, and me very often since, for he lived till I was past 
twenty and was always particularly kind and conversant 
with rao. 

1 continued at Wimbom St. Gylos until my grandfather's 
death, which was in 1627, January 13th,* and so likewiae 
until my mother's sickness, who falling ill of the small-pox, 
whereof she died in July, 1628, myaelf, one brother, and one 
sister, which wei« all tJie children my parents had, were 
Kmoved for some months for fear of the infection to Bock- 
bom and Whichbury ;' the disease following us causing our 
change of places. From thence afterwaida we returned to 
Wimbom St. Gylea, and continued there until my fiUber 
married a second time the widow of Sir Charles Moiyaon and 
dnaghter and co-heir of the Lord Viscount Camden, a lady 
beautiful and of great fortune, a discreet woman of a large 
soul, who, if she had not given some jealousy to both her 
husbanda and confirmed it after by manying the penon, 
moughl* have been numbered amongst the excellent' This 
marriage caused our remove to Caahiobury, in Hertfordshyre, 
the jointure house of this lady by her first husband, living 

> The name of thi» ]>d; wM PhiliDpk Sheldon. 

* January 13, 16S8, nccording to the praaent mode of oonnting th* 
jvar. tt wu then reckoned to t>e)[in on Uarch 36. 

* Rockborae it ■ paiuh la the hnndred of Fordin^ridga hi Hunp- 
thire, cIoh to the borden of Wiltshire and DoiMtshira. Whiehbniy, 
vhere 8ir J. Cooper also had a faoaaa, ia in Wiltihlre, doae t« RooK- 
bornei and Wimbome St. Oilea in Doraetsbire is a few milM distant 
Inun Rockborne and Whichbury. 

* 'Hie rorm moughi !> a' 

' Her third huihand w 
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there and at Wimboni St Gyles by turns, as their 

or their fancy required until March 1630,^ when mj father 

died at Cashiobury, vrhere all his family then was. 

From a little before my grandfather's death to this timey I 
had been under the instruction of one Mr. Guerden* as my 
tutor, who has since taken the degree of a doctor of physiCy 
and has been of great practice in the city of London. Old 
Sir Anthony chose him for his being a noted Puritan, saying 
youth could not have too deep a dye of religion, business and 
conversation in the world would wear it to a just moderation. 
This man was moderately learned, a great lover of money, 
had neither piety proportionable to the great profession he 
made nor judgment and parts to support the good opinion he 
had of himself; but he served well enough for what he was 
designed for, being formal and not vicious. Upon the death 
of my father, the Easter term following, I made my first 
journey to London. I lodged at Sir Daniel Kortoa's lodging 
in Three Cranes Court, in Fleet Street, he being one of my 
guardians by my father's will, and after the term went down 
with him to Southwick, his house near Portsmouth in Ham- 
shyre. Here Mr. Guerden left me and went not down ; bat 
I was then taught by Mr. Fletcher, who was tutor in the 
house to four sons of Sir Daniel's, a very excellent teacher of 
grammar. 

My father's debts, which were very great, contracted fay 
his loss at play — his only fault, knd a very fatal one to onr 
family ^ — had raised so many suits, and given the then Court 
of Wards and some near relations and neighbours hopes to 

^ Sir J. Cooper died March 23, 1631. 

3 There is- a blank in the manuscript for this name. I supply it 
from the next autobiography. 

' He was also - t'enerallj extravagant In a letter from Lady 
Eh'zabeth Harris (November 1734) to the Countess of Shaftealmiy^ 
wife of tlie fourth Earl, preserved among Lord ShaftesbuiyB pami% 
occurs this passage : " Why, when mention is made of Sir John 
Cooper's great debts from play, should not his very ffreat hospitality^ 
which was conspicuous (some old servants of the &muy hare oift times 
told me he had no less than three houses, vi&iSt. Qilos^ Bodcbome, 
and, if my memory fails me not, Lediard, all furnished vrith servants^ 
&e., and kept open house whenever he- was at any of them), be re- 
inarlced "i " Lady Elizabeth Harris was a granddaughter of Shafteabnryy 
sister of the third Earl, the author of the ** Characteristics;" she was 
mother of James Harris, the author of "Hermes." She took 0raat 
interest in the biography of her grandfather, which the fourth £arl 
had engaged Mr. Martyn to prepare, endeavoured to*procare materiala^ 
and wrote suggestions to the Countess. 
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advaotagQ themselves is the confusioa and disorder of bo 
great an estate, insamach that mj grandiather's own brother, 
Sir Francis Ashley, the King's serjaant-at-lav, one of mora 
elocution, learning, snd abilitiea than gratitude orpietj to his 
elder brother's ^mily ; old Mr. Tregonwelj, a near neighbour 
but AC good Samaritan, one that never knew generositj or 
kindness but for himself, his horse, ot his dog ; Sb William 
Button, a miserable wretch ; the Earl of Danby,' and others, 
on pretence of being creditors or sureties, but in truth having 
an eye on several porta of the estate which, if sold in haste, 
roust become good pennyworths ; theso having by the help of 
Sir Francis AJhley found the way to ^ng^ to their par^ 
till Walter Pye, Attorney of the Court of Wards, a corrupt 
man who then swayed that Court, the Master, Sir Eobut 
Naunton, being not the activest man, they quickly took the 
estate by order of the Court out of my father's trustees' hands 
and appointed these very men (except the Earl of Dauby) 
and their friends commissionerB to sell the land, who speedily 
despatched the matter, selling the most part to one another at 
their own rates : Rockbom, my father's seat, to Mr. Ttegon- 
well ; Damerham, Martin, and I/>dyi8, the two first very near 
me, goodly manors, to Sir Francis, my uncle, This occasioned 
Sir Daniel Morton to go constantly to London every term, 
and he very often took me with him as thinking my preaesoe, 
though very young, might work some compassion on the 
Court or those that should have been my friends. My &ther 
liad appointed three trustees for me and my estate. Sir Daniel 
Norton, Mr. Edward Tooker that had married my father's 
sister, and Mr. Hannam, of Wimbom, a near kinsman ; but 
Mr. Hannam, finding trouble, gave up the trust, not having 
kindness for our famOy to undergo either haiard or bonbU 
for us. Sir Daniel and my uncle, Mr. Tooker, undertook it, 
and refused to convey the lands to such porchaaen as the 
Court of Wards sold the land to by those commisaioneia of 

> Hmtj DfLDTer*, Esrl of Dauby, son of Sir John DuiTers who 
had marnsd, in th« rsiKii of Blisalietli, ODa of tlis daiulitan and oo- 
iie<ress«a ot the lut Lord l^timei ; hs was cratUd bj Anm i. Baron 
Duivvn, lud by Chulai I. Esrl of Daabj. He died otiiuamed, 30th 
Jaouary, 1644. Hi wa* a loldiar, aad wu the foniidBr of the niedieal 
uerilcii at Oxford. (Banks'* Extinct and Dormant Peeram. UL S3A.) 
Th*t tills of Earl of Danb;, which becams aitiikct on hii death, was 
rovivwl iu 1S74 in the person of the bmou Loid TreaMrer Osb«ras, 
■rtcmards Duke of lieit, whose mothM' was another eo-helrass si 
l.ord Latimer. 
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their own appointing, excluding them my father bad onlj 
trusted, and desired time to sell the land at better rates ; and 
in particular that I might be allowed to be a purchaser of 
Rockbom, Pawlett, and the manors of Damerhamy Martm, 
and Lodjrs ; I having an estate of my own from Sir Anthonj 
Ashley, my mother's father, for which I was not in ward. 
Tliis was pressed in open court, I being then present; the 
Court refused, unless the purchasers, who were also present, 
would consent. The argument for Pawlett^ was that it was 
ancient land of my family ; for Rockbom that it was the seat 
of the Coopers, near my other hotise, as also was Damerhom 
and Martin, and that they were all too good bargains to be 
sold from the family. Mr. Blanchflower, a gentleman that 
was esteemed very near and knew how to make the best of 
his money, yet thought this so reasonable that he readily 
consented, and declared that he aimed at no other advantage 
but his debt and interest to be forthwith paid.* My nncley 
Sir Francis Ashley, who had bought Damerham, Martin, and 
Lodyrs, and my neighbour, Mr. Tregonwell, who had con- 
tracted for Rockborn, positively refused, though very much 
urged, to part with their bargains. Whereupon my trustees 
were required by the Court to convey the estates to them, 
which they refusing, the Court committed them to the Fleet, 
and they were forced to convey before released. 

Thus was my estate torn arid rent from me before my face 
by the injustice and oppression of that Court, near relations 
and neighbours who, I may truly say, have been twenty 
thousand pound damage to me ; yet Mr. Tregonwell had not 
good success in his hard dealing, for he was so greedy of a 
good bargain that he looked not into his title, arid this manor 
proved entailed on my father's marriage with my mother, my 
father having left this out of the fine he passed on all his 
other lands when he conveyed them for the discharge of his 
debts, not intending to sell the place of his father's bones, 
especially when his other land would more than serve to pay 
all. This blot was soon hit when I came to manage my own 
matters ; and Mr. Tregonwell's grandchild and myself came 



1 Pawlott or Paiilett had been acquired by Shaftesbury's great 
grandfather, Kichard Cooper, part by purchase from Sir Amias Paujett, 
and part by grant from Henry VIlI., who took the manor from 
Gaunt's Hospital at Bristol. (Collinson's Hist of Somerset, iii. 100.) 

- Mr. Blanch llower would be the purchaser of Pawlett.. 
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to an sKTeement, I auETering him to enjoy his own and his 
lady's life in the manor, in which I doiigned to bury all 
animosity or ill will as well as lawsuita betwixt the familiea. 
My trustees, notwithstanding their forced conveyance, yet 
preferred a hill against my uncle, they having Bold the manon 
of Daiuerham and Lodyn before to one for my nse, and mj 
uncle having bought it by a particular that now he endea- 
voured to avoid ; for it coneisting all of old reuta, my tntsteeg, 
to make it the easier purchase for me, had granted all the 
estates untitled to friende in waste ta the value of some two 
thousand pounds, and my uncle. Sir Francis, bought it by the 
aarae pRrticuUr as full stated, yet afterwards endeavoured to 
overthrow this trust, and to improve hta great bargain in yet 
two thousand pounds more. Sir Francis Ashley, being op- 
posed by my trustees in this design, and Guding my separate 
catAtc, which rjune to me from his brother my grandfather 
and was not liable to wardship, to be the fond by which my 
trustees were enabled to give him this opposition, he most 
wickedly designs the total ruin of my fortune, and desires to 
be heard on behalf of the King to prove that the deed by 
which I claimed was not valid to preserve that land fiom 
wardship, and accordingly a day was set down for hearing the 
debate of this deed. Mr. N^oy was then the King's Attorney, 
who, being a very intimate fHend of my grandiather'B, had 
drawn that settlement ; my friends advised that I was in 
great danger if he would not undertake my cause, and yet, it 
being against the King, it was neither proper nor probable he 
would meddle in it for me ; bnt weighing the temper of the 
man, the kindness he had for my grandfather, and his honour 
so concerned if a deed of that consequence should fail of hi> 
drawing, they advised that I must be my own solicitor, and 
carry the deed myself alone to him, which, being but thirteen' 
years n\d, I undertook and perfonned with that pertnees that 
he told me he would defend my cause though he lost his 
place. I was at the Court, and he made good Us word to the 
full without taking one penny fees. My Lord Cottingtoa 
was then Master of the Wards, who, sitting with his hat ovei 
his eyes, and having heard Sir Francis make a long and 
elegant speech for the overthrowing of my deed, said open^, 
" Sir Francis, you have spoke like a good uncle." Mr. 
Attorney Noy argued for me, and my uncle rising up to reply 

' A hlank in the nunucript for tli* tgt. This trial wu In 10S4. 
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(I l>eing thon present in court^, before he could speak two 
-words, he was taken with a sudden convulsion fit, his mouth 
drawn to his ear, was carried out of the courts and never 
spoke more. 

I continued under the care of Sir Daniel Norton for several 
years until his death, which happened in 1635. He was a 
worthy and an honest gentleman, and had been in his younger 
days a very valiant, experienced, and fortunate sea-com- 
mander ; he had Southwick by my lady, who was heir of the 
Whites : she was a worthy and a shining woman, an excellent 
housewife, and mother of many deserving children, and was 
my godmother. Sir Daniel being dead, and I of that age as 
now to choose my own guardian, being above foTirteen, my 
Lady I^orton was desixons to continae me with her, and the 
rather because she might reasonably expect I might prove a 
husband for one of her daughters, there being a great Mendship 
between her youngest daughter Elizabeth and me : and truly, if 
the condition of my litigious fortune had not necessitated me 
to other thoughts for support and protection,, the sweetness of 
the disposition of that young lady had made me look no 
further for a wife. My uncle Tooker and Sir Walter Erie 
both also pretended to the care of me ; Sir Walter Erie's son, 
Mr. Thomas Erie, being of the samie age with me, and there 
being the nearest friendship betwixt us was imaginable in our 
years, which increased* as we grew older and never to e^nre 
but in both our deaths.. But my being so very young was 
assisted with the troubles I had already undergone in my own 
aflairs, having now for several years been inured to the com- 
plaints of miseries &om near relations and oppressioDS fiom 
men in power, being forced to learn the world faster than my 
book, and in that I was no ill proficient : yet I had for my 
diversion both hounds and hawks of my own. I chose my 
uncle Tooker, my surviving trustee, for my guardiou, he being 
most versed in my affairs, my nearest relation, and had the 
reputation of a worthy man, as indeed he proved ; he was a 
very honest, industrious man, an hospitable, prudent person, 
much valued and esteemed, dead and alive, by all that knew 
him. To his house in Salisbury my brother George, my 
sister Philippa, and myself removed from Southwick, where, 
and at Madington, a country house of my uncle's eight nules 
from Salisbury, we continued until, in the year 1637, I went 
to Oxford to Exeter College, under the immediate tuition of 
Dr. Pridoaux. 
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During my residing with laj uncle and my being at Oxfoid, 
my basiness often called me to London in the terms, where I 
was entered of Lincoln's Inn. Thus the condition of my 
affaire gave me better education than any steady, designed 
course could have done : my business called me early to the 
thoughts and consideTationa of a man, my studies enabled me 
better to master thoee thoughts and tiy to nnderetond my 
learning, and my intermixed pleasures sapported me and kept 
my mind from being dulled with the cares of one or the 
intentness I hod for the other. 

I kept both huTses and servante in Oxford, and was allowed 
what expense or recreation I desired, which liberty I never 
much abused ; but it gave me the opportunity of obliging by 
entertainments the better sort and supporting divers of the 
activest of the lower rank with giving them leave to eat when 
in distreea upon my expense, it being no small honour 
amongst those sort of men, that my name in the buttery 
book willin^y owned twice the expense of any in the Uni- 
vereity. This expense, my quality, proficiency in learninK, 
end natural affability easily not only obtained the goodwill 
of the wiser and older sort, but made me the leader even of 
all the rough young men of that college, famous for the 
courage and strength of tall, raw-boned Cornish and Devon- 
shire gentlemen, which in great numbers yearly came to tliat 
college, and did then maintain in the schools coursing against 
Christ Church, the largest and most numerous college in the 
University. This coursing was in older times, I believe, 
intended for a fair trial of learning and skill in logic, meta- 
physics, and school divinity, but for some ages that hod been 
the least part of it, the dispute quickly ending in a£&ont«, 
confusion, and very often blows, when they went most gravely 
to work. They forbore striking, but making a greet noise 
with their feet, they hissed and shoved with their shouldaia, 
and the stronger in that disordeilj order drove the other out 
))eforo them, and, if the schools were above stoira, with «11 
violence hurrying the contrary parfy down, the proctors were 
forced either to give way to their violence or suffer in the 
throng. Nay, the Vice-ChancelloT, though it seldom has 
begun when he was present, yet being begun, he has some- 
times unfortunately been so near as to be called in, and has 
been overcome in their fury once up in these adventures. I 
was often one of the di^utonts, and gave the sign and order 
for their heginniog, bat being not strong of body wu always 
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giiaixied from violence by two or three of the sturdiest yonthsy 
as their chief and one who always relieved them when iii 
prison and procured their release, and very often was forced 
to pay the neighbouring farmers, when they of our party that 
wanted money were taken in the fact, for more geese, turkeys^ 
and poultry than either they had stole or he had lost^ it being 
very fair dealing if he made the scholar when taken pay no 
more than he bad lost since his last reimbursement 

Two things I had also a principal hand in when I was at 
the college. The one, I caused that ill custom of tucking 
freshmen to be left off: the other, when the senior fellows 
designed to alter the beer of the college, which was stronger 
thati other colleges, I hindered their design. This had pnfc 
all the younger sort into a mutiny ; they resorting to ma, 
I advised all those were intended by their friends to get their 
livelihood by their studies to rest quiet and not appear, and 
that myself and all the others that were elder brothers or 
unconcerned in their angers should go in a body and strike 
our names out of the buttery book, which was accordingly 
done, and had the effect that the senior fellows, seeing their 
pupils going that yielded them most profit, presently struck 
sail and articled with us never to alter the size of our beer, 
which remains so to this day. 

The first was a harder work, it having been a foolish custom 
of great antiquity that one of the seniors in the evening 
called the freshmen (which are such as came since that time 
twelvemonth) to the fire and made them hold out their chin, 
and they with the nail of their right thumb, left long for that 
purpose, grate off all the skin from the lip to the chin, and 
then cause them to drink a beer glass of water and salt The 
time approaching when I should be thus used, I considered 
that it had happened in that year more and lustier young 
gentlemen had come to the college than had done in several 
years before, so that the freshmen were a very strong body. 
Upon this I consulted my two cousin- germans, the Tookers^^ 
my aunt's sons, both freshmen, both stout and very strong, 
and several others, and at last the whole party were cheer- 
fully engaged to stand stoutly to defence of their cliins. We 
all appeared at the fires in the hall, and my Lord of Pern- 
brook's son calling me first, as we knew by custom it would 

1 Thci*e is here a blank in the manuscript; the name is snpplied 
by conjecture. , 
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begin wiih me, I according to agreement gave tlie sif^nal, 
striking him a box on the ear, and immediately the freshinen 
f«l] on, and we easily cleared the buttery and the hall, but 
baclielore and younj; masten coming in to aasiat the Huiora, 
wc were compelled to retreat to a ground chamber in the 
iliindrangle. They preaxing at the door, some of the atoulest 
and Btrougest of our freshmen, giant-like boys, opened the 
doors, let in as many as they pleased, and shut the door hy 
main strength againat the rest ; thoae let in they fell upon 
mid had beaten very severely, but that my authority witb 
tliem stopped them, some of them being considerable enough 
to make terms for us, which they did, for Dr. Prideaux being 
called out to supproos the mutiny, the old Doctor, always 
fiivuunble to youth offending out of courage, wishing with 
the fuars of those we had within, gave ua articles of pardon 
for what had passed, and an utter abolition in that college of 
that foolish custom. 

Being now grown up towards a man, Mreral marriagei 
were proposed, and amongst other* a half-sister of Mr. Bogeia, 
daughter of Sir Robert Banister by Mr. Rugen his mother. 
?tlr.' Rogers was of the same county, a near neighbour, of ■ 
tiublu family and estate, a proper handsome man, and indeed 
a very worthy noble gentleman, and one that thought so well 
of himself 38 gave him a value with othera. The £arls of 
Hertfiird had married into his family, which filled his aaila 
with no small vanity. This match Dr. Olivitn, my great 
friend, earnestly pressed me to, not only as it was every way 
suitable and fit for me, bat, aa he positively afllrmed, he saw 
by his art there would be feuda and great danger to me if it 
was not a match, and, if it were, he could assure me aha 
would prove a vast fortune, professing ho had no concern in 
it above mine ; and I did truly believe so, but I told him I 
could not see a potaibility of her being so great a. fortune or 
having considerable addition to her present portion, since hu 
father had divers eons, and some married. He replied h« 
wafl Rure of the thing, but coald not tell me how it should be ; 
ami this lady, after marrying my Lord MBynard,by the death 
of her brothers and strange unequal humour of her father, 
rame to be a very great fortune indeed. But my uncle 
'looker, considering the great nse I had of powerful friends, 
aihi^ed nie to moke address to one of my Lord Keeper 
c:uvrntrv'R daughters ; which with his assistance I did, and 
nas kindly received by my lord ud hit lady. And notwith- 
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standing I was very yonng and unexperienced in love 
yet the prudence and affection of the lady I addressed to 
overlooked that and made a judgment what I was like to be 
for a man or a hushand rather than how good love-speechee 
I then made ; for I did that very ill, was very talkative and 
good company to her sisters, hut my love to her gave me that 
desire to seem excellent that I could say nothing, insomuch 
that her mother and they suspected that I was more inclined 
to one of them, hut, that heing cleared, all matters went 
successfully on, and we were married in Fehruaiy 1638.^ 
But hefore our marriage the first part of Dr. Olivian's pre- 
dictions hegan to have their effect ; for Mr. Bogers, hearing 
where my address was, did, hy the favour of my Lord Cot- 
tington, then a suitor to the elder sister, earnestly press to 
be admitted a servant to my mistress, hut neither she nor 
her friends would admit it, hut yet the offer and attempt was 
so open and avowed that it hegan a never reconciled feud 
betwixt us, he having offered me the highest injury, and 
merely out of malice. 

My wife and I lived with my Lord Keeper at Durham 
House and Canbury,' and I very often went to my own 
house in the country, where, though young, I made it one 
part of my business to show Mr. Rogers in his stately and 
ambitious humour, which did easily disoblige those of beet 
quality, and by degrees make others not so fond of him. The 
eastern part of Dorsetshire had a bowling-green at Hanley,' 
where the gentlemen went constantly once a week, though 
neither the green nor accommodation was inviting, yet it was 
well placed for to continue the correspondence of die gentry 
of those parts. Thither resorted Mr. Hastings of Woodland, 

1 Fehniary 1639. 

8 Durham House was in the Strand, overlooking the river. Caulmiy 
is Canonbury, in Islington, where there was a mansion at this time 
rented by the I^rd Kee'per from the Earl of Northampton. This 
mansion had been built m 1482 for the Prior of the Canons of St. 
Bartholomew. It was bought in the sixteenth century by Sir John 
Spenser, whose daughter and heir married the first Earl of i^orthainp- 
ton. There was a tradition that the old house had been built for the 
Prior for a penny a day ; this and the salubrity of Canbury are alluded 
to in a poem published in 1743 in the " Gentleman's Msgazine : " 
" Now Canbury's numerous turrets rise to new, 
No costly structure, if the tale be true ; 
Hero city doctors bid the sick repair 
Only too oft to die in better air. 
' Hanley or llaudley, near Cranbomo and Wimbome St Giles. 
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Sir Gerard Nappeir, Mr. Rogers, Sir William Uvedall, Mr. 
Carent of Woodyats, Mr. Okeden, Mr. Butler, father and son, 
and Mr. Edward Hooper of Borjds,^ Mr. Ryres of Kaynston, 
Mr. Holies, Mr. Chafin of Chettle, Mr. Hussey of Edmonds- 
ham, Mr. Emley, Mr. Amey, Sir Oeoige Moreton, and my- 
self, with sevend others. Here I omitted no opportunity, 
and it was often given, to show Mr. Rogers, where his coach 
and six horses did not a little contribute to their envy. His 
garb, bis discourse, all spoke him one that thought himself 
above them, which when observed to them they easily agreed 
to. My family, alliance, fortune being not prejudiced either 
by nature or education, gave me the juster grounds to take 
exceptions ; besides my aifable, easy temper, now with care 
improved, rendered the stifihess of his demeanour more 
visible. 

Mr. Hastings, by his quality, being the son, brother, and 
uncle to the Earls of Huntingdon, and his way of living, had 
the first place amongst us. He was peradventnre an original 
in our age, or rather the copy of our nobility in ancient days 
in hunting and not warlike times ; he was low, very strong 
and very active, of a reddish flaxen hair, his clothes always 
green cloth, and never all worth when new five pounds. His 
house was perfectly of the old fashion, in the midst of a large 
park well stocked with deer, and near the house rabbits to 
serve his kitchen, many ^h-ponds, and great store of wood 
and timber ; a bowling-green in i^ long but narrow, full of 
high ridges, it being never levelled since it was ploughed ; 
they used round sand bowls, and it had a banqueting-hoose 
like a stand, a large one built in a tree. He kept all manner 
of sport-hounds that ran buck, fox, hare, otter, and badger, 
and hawks long and short winged ; he had all sorts of nets 
for fishing ; he had a walk in the New Forest and the manor 
of Chnst Church. This last supplied him with red deer, sea 
and river fish ; and indeed all his neighbours' grounds and 
royalties were free to him, who bestowed all his time in 
such sports, but what he borrowed to caress his neighbours' 
wives and daughters, there being not a woman in all his 
walks of the decree of a yeoman's wife or under, and under 
the age of forty, out it was extremely her fault if he were not 
intimately acquainted with her. (This made him very popular, 
always speaking kindly to the husband, brother, or father, 

1 Boiydt, Boridge, or Boreridge. 
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who was to boot very welcome to his house wheiiever he 
came. There he found beef pudding and small beer in great 
plenty, a house not so neatly kept as to shame him or his 
dirty shoes, the great liall strewed with marrow bones, full of 
hawks' perches, hounds, spaniels, and terriers, the upper 
sides of the hall hung with the fox-skins of this and the last 
year's skinning, here and there a polecat intermixed, guns 
and keepei-s' and huntsmen's poles in abundance. The 
parlour was a large long room, as properly furnished ; on a 
great hearth paved with brick lay some terriers and the 
choicest hounds and spaniels ; seldom but two of the great 
chairs and litters of young cats in them, which were not to be 
disturbed, he having always three or four attending him at 
dinner, and a little white round stick of fourteen inches long 
lying b}' his trencher, that he might defend such meat as he 
had no mind to part with to them. The windows, which 
were very large, served for places to lay his arrows, crossbows, 
stonebows, and other such like accoutrements ; the comers 
of the room full of the best chose hunting and hawking poles; 
an oyster- table at the lower end, which was of constant use 
twice a day all the year round, for he never failed to eat 
oysters before dinner and supper through all seasons : the 
neighbouring town of Poole supplied him with them. The 
upper part of this room had two small tables and a desk, on 
the one side of which was a church Bible, on the other the 
Book of Martyrs ; on the tables were hawks* hoods, bells, 
and such like, two or three old green hats with their crowns 
thrust in so as to hold ten or a dozen eggs, which were of a 
phciisant kind of poultry ho took much care of and fed himself; 
tables, dice, cards, and boxes were not wanting. In the hole of 
the desk were store of tobacco-pipes that had been used. On 
one side of this end of the room was the door of a closet, 
wherein stood the strong beer and the wine, which never 
came thence but in single glasses, that being the rule of the 
house exactly observed, for he never exceeded in drink or 
permitted it. (3n the other side was a door into an old 
cliapel not used for devotion ; the pulpit, as the safest place, 
was never wanting of a cold chine of beef, pasty of venison, 
gannnon of bacon, or great apple-pie, with thick crust ex- 
tremely baked. His table cost him not much, though it was 
very good to eat at, his sports supplying all but beef and 
mutton, except Friday, when he had the best sea-fish as well 
as other fish he could get, and was the day that his neigh- 
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bours of besl quality mont visited him. He never wanted ■ 
Loudon pudding, and alwaje eung it in with " m; part lies 
therein-a." He drank a glass of wine oi two at meals, very 
often syrup of gilliflower in his sack, and had otwaya a tnn 
glass without feet stood bj him holding a pint of small beer, 
which be often stirred with a great aprig of roaemai7. He 
was well natored, but soon angry, called hia aervanta bastard 
and cuckold; knaves, in one of which he often spoke trath to 
his own knowledge, and sometimea in both, though of the same 
man. He lived to a liuadred, never lost his eyesight, bat 
always writ and read without spectacles, and got to horae 
without help. Until past fourscore he rode to the death of a 
stag as well as any.' 

Sir Gerard Nappeir had one of the beet estates in the 
county, was a deputy-lieutenant, colonel of the weateca 
rvgimont, a good housekeeper, well veraed in all his ooantry 
husinesB and employments, but had not a genius above that, 
and of a temper inchnod to envy, not obliging, and to apeak 
as ill as he could of the absent Bir George Moreton, of the 
noble family of Cardinal Moreton, that wiae and worthy 
statesman iii Henry the Seventh's days ; he waa of the ahape 
and temper of his family, large, strong, stout, generona BDd 
plain -hearted, biit wanting conduct had moch votsted bis 
estate, which from the Cardinal's time had always been one 
of the very best of the county. Sir William UvedaU was of 
a good family and fortune, and would have had a considenbla 
regard in his country, had not thoae things which were good 
in him been drowned in hia ezcesaive covetouanees ; he had 
got together and hid in boose many thousand pounds which 
were allerwards stolen from him by some that got intelligenoo 

' This twj sketch ot Hr. Hutlngs hu bmi oftea nnaratelj prlntAd, 
anil ii ia Uig " ConnoiMear," No. 81, Adj^iut 11, ITBS. It au btan 
hitiierM printed with Mine faw luaccnneiM and variatiim*. Th* "mj 
part liei tbereiD'a" hubMn wroogiy printed "my pert tj*€," Ac aaa 
to wnHea in the copy at St. Qilea t, TtU« i> part of an old catch, 

" There lies a pudding in the Ira, 
And my part lice therain-a. 
When thall I call In, O I 
Thy good follow) and niili»« t " 

1 owe Ibii piece of infortnatioii to "Note* aad Qneriea," 2d Series, 
Tol. Tii. p. sas. Theie 1* a portrmlt of thie Hon. Ifenry Butln«s at 
Si. (iilVa, and an engraving trom the portrait In Hntcnin^s Hist, of 
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of it. Mr. Carent was of a good estate, and of a very ancient 
family, a lean, tall old man, very worthy and honest. Mr. 
Hooper was a judicious, discreet country gentleman, of a 
good estate. Mr. Chafin was a personable, wcU-carriaged 
man of a good estate, wanted neither understanding nor value 
for himself, was an enemy to the Piiritan party. 

These were the men of most consideration and sway that 
resorted to that meeting; but in that eastern part of the 
county there were other men of power that came not to the 
meeting, Sir Walter Earl of Charborow, Mr. Hannam of 
Wimborn, both worthy and honest gentlemen, lovers of their 
country, and no admirers of Mr. Rogers his way. Sir Walter 
had been a Low Country soldier, valued himself upon the 
sieges and service he had been in ; his garden was cut into 
redoubts and works representing these places, his house hung 
with the maps of those sieges and fights had been most famous 
in those parts. They were both inclined to the Puritan. 
Sir Francis Fulford, Mr. John Tregonwell of Milton, and 
^Ir. Thomas Tregonwell of Anderson, may be also reckoned 
among the eastern men, since their seats are much nearer 
Blandford than Dorchester. Sir Francis Fulford was of a 
very ancient and noble family in Devonshire, had an estate 
and lived most in our country. Colonel Bingham was of a 
very noble and ancient family that had been possessed, and 
left their names to many towns, in this county and Somerset ; 
he had now a good estate, and was a very honest, good man, 
and a Puritan. Mr. John Tregonwell enjoyed his nightcaps, 
his poached eggs, his chamber pleasures, and thought no 
further of the world. Mr. Thomas Tregonwell was perfectly 
his father's son. These two had the old man's estate almost 
equally divided, so that he that had least, which was the 
youngest, had near 1,700/. per annum. 

The western side afforded several men of quality, the Earl 
of Bristoll at Sherbom and his son the Lord Digby, Sir John 
Strangwaies of Abotsbury, Sir John Heal of Clifton, Sir 
Thomas Trenchard of Woolton, Mr. Coker of Maypouder, 
^Ir. Angell Gray,^ and divers others. The Earl of Bristol 
was retired from all business, and lived privately to himself; 
bat his son, the Lord Digby, a very handsome young man, of 
great courage and learning, and of a quick wit, began to show 

^ Mr. i\nchitcll Orey, mentioned by Clarendon aa a Dorsetshire 

royalist. (Hist, of Rebellion, ix. 17.) 
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himself to the world, and gave great expect&tioQB of himeolf, 
he being .juitly admired bj all, and only gave himaelf dis- 
advantage with a pedantic stiffbeaa and affcotataon he had 
contracted.' Sir John Strangwaiea was very considerable 
both for estato and family, a wise, crafty, experienced man, 
Init extremely narrow in expenpes, a great enemy of the 
Puritans ;^ Sir lliomas Trenchard, of a very noble family 
nnd good estate, a very honest, well>natnred, worthy man, a 
favourer of the Puritans.* Sir John Heal had a very great 
estate, was a personable, woU-natured, honest gentleman, very 
generous, kept a great house ; hia fanlt was only that ho 
loved the cup, and that way of over-caieaaing hu friends. 
Mr. Cokcr, of a veiy ancient family, and a most worthy, dis- 
creet gentleman, very knawing in the juatict^ government, 

' Lord Diohy, altGrwiinls second Earl of Bristol, w»b now twintj- 
jitviiii. In four jeara from this time he wss SMreUry of Stste t« 
Charln the First. He luc^eeded to the title of Earl of Briiitol in 
IQSS. He liecaiue n Roman Catholic before the Restoratioii. He wis 
Ijui-n in ICIS. and died in 1677. BeJDS an avowed Roman Catholic, ha 
nas not admitted to office in Ctuu-ls* ll.'a reign ; but he from time to 
time exncierd Rreat inflaence over the King ; and he wu at tiroaa ont 
of favour ond in orpontion. Jn the violent debatea of the Honai of 
Lords in 167S Bnatol made an attack on Bhalteibiirj ; the Hoois 
iuterfer«il ond ordered Bristol to beg paudon, and resolved that what 
he hnd said had made no impromioo on UiemtoShaflaabn^'iprgndic* 
(Lords' Journ. Nov. 20, 1076.) Shortlj befora, hii aoD, Lord Digbv, 
- . .... _ ..j^ ^ 



. violent Bpevch a^init Bhafteabury at a public niMtiog u 

(Aupiit27, 1676), for which "'--'--'- — "^ "^^ -'- 

d obtained a thousand pounds damu 



DunctBhire lAugiiit 27, 1676), for which Shafteabury brought ai 
and obtained a thousand pounds damuea. 

^ In 1644 Sir A. A. CooptT at the htadof aparlianiclitaryrorceitormad 



and destroyed tlie bouw of Sir John Strannran, at Abbotsbniy 
(rhap. iii. p. 62). Sir John died in ISM. Ilii heir, Colonel Giles 
Strangwa^ii, inhfrited Cavalier polities; he waa member for Dorsstshin 
iu thu IiouK Parliament of Charles the Second's reign, made himself con. 
npicuous in sapport of the Court and in oppoeition to the Protsitant 
diBsentcra, and was made a member of Uia Privy Connril In 1S7S. 
Itoger North in his " Eiamen" ipeaka of Btrangwaja with great 



admiration as Shafleibury'a great opponent in Dorsetahire, and 
having organiied the opposition to Shaftesbiuy when Chanvallor ' 
hi* haviog insiiod writa for the Hunse of Comniona 
' The Trrnrhnrda had been long seated St Woolton, Wolveton 



'ing organiied the opposition to Shaftesbiuy when Chanvallor 
snod writa lot the Hunse of Coinnir — 

rda had twen long seated at . .^ 

, Dorcheiter. This Sir Thomas waa aiitli In d 

L the Sir Thomaa Trenchard who, in 1606, entertained at Wol- 
jn Pliilip, king of Castile, driven by a atorm into the port of 
'mouth. A grandson of his, Sir John Trenchard, was aornsed 
I llus*«ll and Sydney for the Rye House Plot, bat escaped eon- 
.on, had afterwarda another narrow escape for hii ]il% havins 
■d Monmouth's rebolliou, and ultimately became Sserstaiy tf 
e under Willinm HI. 

b 2 
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aDcl affairs of the country, of a good estate. Mr. Gray wanted 
neithej- discretion nor cunning, no friend to the Puritan, and 
by consequence not in love with his neighbours of Dorchester, 
who were totally devoted that way, being managed by their 
parson, Mr. White, one of the wisest and subtlest of that 
sort of men. 

Tliis was the state of Dorsetshyre at that time. The neigh- 
bour county of Somersett was then divided into two warm 
factions, Sir John Stowel and my Lord Pawlett leading 
the one side. Sir Eobert Philips and Mr. John Coventry the 
other. Sir John was one of a very ancient family, very great 
estate, haughty and obstinate.^ The Lord Pawlett was a 
cunning, crafty old fox.^ Sir Eobert Philips was a very able, 
well accomplished man, and Mr. Coventry being eldest son by 
the last lady to my Lord Keeper,^ had married a lady of the 
family of Coles,* who had a very good fortune in that county. 
He had besides the support of his father's greatness aU that 
nature or education could do for him, and was every way an 
extraordinary person, and had continued so, if he had not 
drowned much of that and his health in sacrificing to Bacchus. 
This country evil began to spread itself into Dorsetshyre. 
Mr. Rogers his ambition and his ill-will to me gave me the 
alarm to provide against him and to prosecute my design to 
make him to be understood by his greatest and most potent 

1 Sir John Stowel or Stawel was a zealous royalist, and a chief 
promoter of the Western Counties* Association organized in" 1645 for 
effecting peace, through the clubmen. (Clarendon's Hist, of Rebellion, 
viii. 258.) The pai-t which he took in this Association is exactly 
such as is wrongly ascribed to Shaftesbury in liocke's fragment of a 
Memoir. 

3 Tlic first Baron Pawlett, Paulett, or Poulett, created a peer by 
Charles I., graudson of Sir Araias Pawlett. 

3 Lord Coventrj', the Lord Keeper, was twice married; first to 
Sarah, daughter of Edward Sebright, esq. of Besford in Worcestershire, 
by whom lie had a son, Thomas, who succeeded to his title, and a 
daughter, Elizabeth, who married Sir John Hare of Stow-Bardolph in 
Norfolk ; and secondly to Elizabeth, daughter of John Aldersey, Esq. 
of Spenstow in Cheshire, by whom he had four sons, John, Francis, 
Henry, and William, and four daughters, Anne, married to Sir 
William Savile, bart, and mother of the Marquis of Halifax, Mary to 
Sir Henry Frederic Thynne, bart., Margaret to Sir A. A. Cooper, and 
Dorothy to Sir John Pakington, bart. Sir John Coventry, whose nose 
was slit by the courtiers in Charles the Second's reign, was the son of 
the Mr. Coventry described by Shaftesbury in the text, the eldest son 
of the Lord Keeper's second maniage. 
* This name is usually spelt Colles : a known Somersetshire name. 
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ncighbouni, Sir John StrangwueB, Sir Geraid Nappeir, and 
8ir John Heal, that all jostly thought themselvea at least hia 
eqiulfl, and were easily brought to apprehend him as one who 
oxpect«d to command ue all, and valued himself to the Conn 
as already doing bo. 

^fatUra thus standing in the Wert, my wife continuing at 
her father's house, my Lord Keeper's eldest son, Ht. Thomas 
Coventry, an honest fair direct man, carried me with him to 
see his house in Worce8t«rehyre, where we stayed some time, 
nud I grew in great respect in those parts for a pleasant easy 
humour, but especially in the town of Tewkosberry by an 
accident lliey having invited their neighbour, my Lord 
Keeper's son, to a hunting in the chace near Uiem and a 
dinner at their town after, all the neighbour gentry were 
called ilk to grace the matter, who failed not to appear and 
pay a respect not only to the town, but so powerful a neigh- 
bour. At the bunting I was taken with one of my usual fita, 
which for divers years had hardly missed me one day, which 
lasted for an hour, betwixt eleven and one, sometimes b^in^ 
tiing earlier and sometimes later betwiit thoae times, .li was 
a violent pain of my telt side, that I was uAeu forced to lie 
down wherever I was ; at tost it forced a working in my 
Hiomocb, and I put up some spoonfuls of cleat water, and I 
wns well, if I may call that so, whenJLsU-iifixac-MiiluiuLJL- 
d u.ll_ acl 1 i ng pai n of that side. ' Yet this never abated the 
chcerfulneasorTiiy^mper ;~But, when in the greatest fits, I 
hated pitying and lored meny company, and, as they told nia, 
was luyself^vQry pleasant when the drops fell from m y lace 
for pain ;[but then, my servant near ma always deaired'they' 
woidd nHt take notice of it, but continue their diversions, 
irhich VBA more acceptable to me ; and I had always the 
women and young people about me at thoae times, who 
thought mo acceptable to them, and perodventure the more 
ndniircd me because they saw the visible symptoms of my ' 
jiain, whii:h caused in all others eo contrary an efiect. At 
this hunting the Bailiffa* and chief of the town, being no hard 
riiiera, were easily led by their civility to keep me company, 
nnd being informed of my humour, we were very pleasant 
together, and they thought themselves obliged with my 
le.ipect, OS Idling theii company and being free with tliem. 
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On the other hand, I was ready to make them any retnin of 
their kindness, which quickly offered itself, for part of our 
discourse had been of an old knight in the field, a crafty 
perverse rich man, in power as being of the Queen's Privy 
Council, a bitter enemy of the town and Puritans as rather 
inclined the Popish way. This man's character and all his 
story I had learnt of them. At dinner the Bailiffs sat at the 
table's end ; Sir Harry Spiller and myself, opposite to one 
another, sat near them, but one betwixt. Sir Harry began 
the dinner with all the affronts and dislikes he could put on 
the Bailiffs or their entertainment, which enraged and dis- 
countenanced them and the rest of the town that stood behind 
us ; and the more, it being in the face of the best gentlemen 
of the country, and when they resolved to appear in their 
best colours. When the first course was near spent, and he 
continued his rough raillery, I thought it my duty, eatin|;^ 
their bread, to defend their cause the best I could, which I 
did with so good success, not sparing the bitterest retorts I 
could make him, which his way in the world afforded matter 
for, that I had a perfect victory over him. This gained tfye 
townsmen's hearts, and their wives to boot ; I was made free 
of the town, and the next parliament, though absent, without 
a penny charge, was chosen Burgess by an unanimous vote.^ 

During this time of my youthful days and pleasant humour 
I had one accommodation which was very agreeable, a servant 
that waited on me in my chamber, one Pyne, a younger 
brother of a good family, every way of my shape and limbs 
and height, only our faces and the colour and manner of our 
hair was not alike ; mine was then a flaxen inclined to brown, 
soft, and turning at the ends; his was dark brown, thick, 
bushy, hard, curled all over. My stockings, shoes, clothes, 
were all exactly fit for him ; my hat, though my head was 
long and big and his round and little, yet he wore his hair so 
long and so thick that it served him reasonably well, that 
beinj^ the only part of my clothes that he could not buy and 
fit me by his own trial. His great felicity was to wear my 
clothes the next day after I had left them off, so very often 
appearing in the same suit of clothes I had worn the day 
before. He had a strong mechanic genius, he quickly learnt 

^ For the parliament which met April 13, 1640, the fourth parlia- 
ment of Charles I., which sat only thi*ee weeks, and is called the 

Short Parliament. 
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to trim me, and all the art of any ttadeamon I used, but 
especially he was an excellent aempeter ; he sewed and cut 
out any linen for men or women, equal if not beyond any uf 
the trade, and be nerer went without patterns of the newest 
fashions } and, as soon as I alighted at any place, I was baidly 
in the parlour before my man had got to the nursery or 
laundry, and, though he was never then before, his confidence 
gave him entrance, and his science in that art they had moet 
use of gave him welcome, and his readiness to teaich and im- 
part his skill and to put them and their ladies into the new- 
est fashions gave him an intimacy especially with the moat 
forwaid and prating wentJiea, those he expected his best 
return from, which was besides the usual traffic and commerce 
of kisses (the constant trade betwixt young men and women), 
the inl£lligence of all the intrigues of the family, which he 
with alt haste conveyed to me, and I managed to the moet 
mirth and jollity I coidd. My skill in palmistry and telling 
fortunes, which for my diversioD I professed, was much assisted 
by this intelligence, and gave me choice of opportunitiea which 
enme would have made worse use of than I did. 

Thus I have set down my youthful time. What follows is 
a time of busioeaa which overtook me early, and the rest of 
my life is not without great mixtures of the public concern, 
and must be much intermingled with the history of the timet, 
and therefore it will be necessary to give you a state of them 
as they then stood in the beginning of the year 1639. 

Our IteformatioQ in England was begun by Henry the 
Eighth, a vigorous and haughty prince, who fonnd himself 
affronted by the Pope, and, resolving to avenge it, cast off his 
(Miwor, and made himself head of the Church and was by act 
of parliament acknowledged to be so as of ancient right, and 
Hs annexed to his imperial crown and dignity, and that the 
nameu of Bi>irituality and temporality were but terms that did 
distinguifih his people, which nnder him made but one body ; 
and that the king might by his letters- patent nominate and 
present bishops without any other election : that all eccl»- 
siastical laws, canons, and corutitutioru that are not expnatly 
founded in God's word, are but human laws, and may be 
altered, enacted, or dispensed with as shall seem meet hj the 
King and his two Houses of Parliament The next thing he 
atleQipt«<) was to pull down the abbeys and prioriee, wherein 
he disbanded the greatest and surest strength the Pope had, 
they being his creature! and Tiasala, Beiidea, with their 
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estates he secured the nobility and gentry to him and his 
design. Edward the Sixth, his son, reformed the doctrine ; 
his first act of Parliament introduces communion in both 
kinds, his second act enables the king without election to 
constitute archbishops and bishops. In his third year he 
establishes by act of parliament a new liturgy in the English 
tongue, which being drawn up by men of great moderation 
and prudence, they retain as much of the old service and 
mass-book £is would agree with the true doctrine and the 
Scriptures, not affecting a departure from what was before 
without evident and convincing reason, that they might give 
just scandal to none, but invite all to embrace the truth now 
in following the footsteps of the Apostles amongst the Jews. 
The chief of them, being Archbishop Cranmer and other 
eminent divines, in answer to certain queries the King put to 
them at Windsor, declare under their hands and seals that 
bishops and priests were not two things, but both one office 
in the beginning of Christ's religion ; that there needeth no 
consecration by the Scriptures, for election or appointing 
thereunto is sufficient ; that Christian princes may make or 
appoint a bishop or a priest, and that the people formerly did 
elect or appoint them ; that the bishops or priests cannot 
excommunicate whei-e the law forbids, and that such as be no 
priests may, when the law allows them thereunto. 

This glorious Reformation was hardly settled when Queen 
Mary succeeds her brother, and makes a furious, bloody, and 
violent return of all things to the Romish Church ; only the 
Church-lands were refused by the nobility and gentry to be 
restored notwithstanding.^ 

1 This fragment here ends abruptly. 
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Autobiographical SJcdcJi from hii'th (1621) to etid of 1646, 
followed by a Diary from January 1, 1646, to July 10, 
1650.1 

Sir Anthont Astlby^ Cooper, baronet, was born at St. Giles 
Wimbome, in the county of Dorsett, a.d. 1621, on the 22d 
day of July, early in the room, being the eldest child then 
living of his father and mother. 

He was nursed at Cranbome by one Persee, a tanner's wife. 

At six years old he lost his grandfather, Sir Anthony 
Astley. Presently after this, his father falling sick of the 
sroall-pox, he and his brother and sister, George and Philippt, 
he above four years younger and she just two years younger, 
were removed to Rockbome, a house of Sir John's in Hant- 
shy re. His father recovering, his mother fell sick of the same 
disease and died, upon which the children were again removed 
to Whitsbury,^ a house of Sir John's in the same county. 
Within two months after they were again removed to Giles 
Wimbome, where they continued above a yesx, when Sir 

* Almost the whole of this lAtt and Diary is printed from an 
origiDal manuscript of Shaftesbury, which goes as far as December S9, 
1648. 'Vhe small remainder to July 10, lo60, is printed from a copy 
at St Giles's. The reader wUl see at p. xxxiL that tne Autobic^raphical 
Sketch which precedes the Diary was written in January 104£ 

' Spelt A8tiey always by Shaftesbury in this manuscript. The 
name of the Norfolk family of Astley is frequently spelt i^ey to 
books of the time, as in Ludlow aud Clarendon. Hence confmdnn has 
in one instance arisen between Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper and Sir 
Jacob Afftley. See p. xli The name Cooper is once spelt Couper in 
this manuscript, ana once Cowper ; and I nave seen it spelt both ways 
in other papers. The Earls Cowper descend from sn intimste friend of 
Shaflesburv in later life, but apparently no relatiye. Sir William 
Cooper, whose name was always spelt Cooper. 

> WhiUbury, Whichbury, also often spelt Whitebuiy. 
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Jolm marrying the Lady Momson, widow to Sir Charles, 
and eldest daughter and co-heir to the Lord Viscount Camb- 
den, they were removed to Cashiobeiy in Hartford sbyre, 
where they continued two years ; only one summer Sir John 
and his whole family dwelt at Giles Wimbome. 

Sir John Couper, at the two years' end dying of a con- 
sumption, left his eldest son to Sir Daniell Norton, a InnRmi^Ti, 
and Mr. Tooker, his brother-in-law ; so that he was removed 
to Southwicke in Hampshyre, Sir Daniell's house, where he 
dwelt live years, only divers times be went with Sir Daniell 
to London. 

!Mr. Guerden, a fellow of Queen's College in Cambridge, 
since doctor of physic in London, was his tutor at Giles 
Wimborne and Cashiobery. But Mr. Fletcher was bis tutor 
the first four years at Southwicke, and the last year one Mr. 

,^ of Oriel I College in Oxford, a master of arts. 

Sir Daniel Norton dying, he removed from thence to his 
uncle Tooker's house at Sarum, where, and at bis said uncle's 
house at Madenton, he lived one year. 

Then, being sixteen years old, he went to Oxford, where he 
was of Exeter College ; Doctor Prideaux, then rector of the 
College and doctor of the chapel, since Bishop of Worcester, 
being his tutor, and Mr. Hussey, since minister of ILinton 
Martin, being his servitor. 

He wont fvom Oxford but a little before his marriage, 
wOiich was on Shrove Monday, being the 25th Februarj', 
1G38,2 he being under the age of eighteen, to Margarett, the 
daughter of Thomas Lord Coventry, keeper of the Great Seal, 
a woman of excellent beauty, and incomparable in gifts of 
nature and virtue. 

After his marriage, he lived with the Lord Keeper at Durr- 
ham House and Canbury, till the Lord Keeper's death, which 
wiis in January, 1039,^ after which my lady kept the bouse a 
year at these two places. 

In ^farch 1640 he was by a general and free election of 
the town of Tewkesbury chosen their first burgess for the 
parliament, in which short parliament be served them faith- 
lully.4 

^ There is a blank for the name in the manuscript. 

2 February 25, ]63U. 

3 January 1640. 

* By first ])urgess can only be meant first on the return of two 
members. This parliament met April 13, and was dissolved ou 
May 5, IGIO. 
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For this happy parliament,* whidi wsb called the latter 
end of tlie sanie year, be waa choaen a bmgeas for Dovnton 
in Wiltshyre, in the place of Mr. William Herbert, second 
son to the Earl of Fenibrooke, who woe chosen knight also of 
a county in Walen ; Hi. Gorge, eldest eon to the Lord Goi)^* 
n-as also returned ; but at the Committee for FriTileges it 
vtoB clearly decided for Sir Anthony, yet no report yet made 
of it 

My Lady Coventry leaving off the houaekeeping. Lord 
Coventry and Lis brother Sir Anthony kept house together 
in WeBtminster, at Dorchester Uoa«e.° 

In 1G41 he went to Stow to see hie sister, the Lady Ha>^* 
and went through the most part of Norfolk. 

lG-12. lie about the end of March removed his lady to 
liufTord in Nnliughamshyre,' and returned to London, and so 
into the West, and stayed not there, bat returned by Croome,* 
in AV'orcealershyre, where the Lord Coventry then was, to 
Kufford. 

IIo was with the King at Notingham and Darby, bnt 
only aa a spectator, having not as yet adhered agkinat the 
I'urliament. 

Only buing named by ordinance a depnty-lientenant for 
Dorsett, he rtrtumed from Bulford; the whole family removed 
to TborneliiU in Yorkshyre, another house of Sir William 
Savile'H. 

From Thomehill, the connty being unquiet, Sir Anthony, 
hw iady, the Lady Savile, and the Lady Packington, her 
Btstera, removed to Biahop Aukland in Durrham, where they 
lived some months ; only for some weeks they were forced 



'tired from military wrrice, u it skowi hii cootiiiQad dtrotioD to 
the ru-linmeut. 

> Lord Qeor|[«, Gorge, or Gorgu, of a funilj ucientlj Mtablished 
in Wiltshire nnd DorMtihits, uid the flr*t ud lut Duou. Bee 
Banki'a Extinct and Dormant Peervgsa, L 8!S,uid Hutdiiiu'i Hiat. of 
Dorset, iiL 30. The name is also spelt Oeoige ; Sir S. d'Ewae to 
apelU it 

' Dorchester Honas ma in Corent Osiden. 

* Elizabeth, dauf;hter of first Lord L'oveDtrj, raarned to Bir John 
Hare, hart., uf Stow Baidolpb, 'Norfolk, and Sir A. A. Cooper's 
aisterin-Uw, 

* The seat of Sir William Savile, hia brother-lQ-Iaw, married to a 
dnughter of Lord CoTentry. 

■ Croome d'Abitot, the seat of Lord Corantry. 
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to retire to the city of Durrham and to Newcastle. They 
lived at Mr. Wren his house in Aukland parish. From 
hence, in the beginning of February, the county being much 
unquiet, the ladies with Sir Anthony took a journey through 
Stain more and Westmoreland, Lancashyre, Chessyro, and 
North Wales to Shrewsbery ; by the way they went through 
the towns of Kendall, Lancaster, Preston, Lerpole,^ Chester, 
AVrexhiim. 

At Shrewsbery they lived some weeks, and then removed 
to Upton Crescett, in the same county, Mr. Crescett^s house, 
where the Lady Thynne, their elder sister, was. From thence 
after some time they removed to Cause Castle, Sir Henry 
Thynne's house, in the same county. 

1G43. Sir Anthony left the ladies, and went into Dorsett 
to his house at St. Giles Wimbome, where he continued 
geuerally till, the Lord Marquess Hertford^ coming into the 
coimty, he was employed for the treating with the towns of 
Dorchester and Weymouth to suii*ender, the commission 
being directed to him, ]N"apper, Hele,^ Ogle, which they 
etfected, and Sir Anthony was by the gentlemen of the county 
desired to attend tlie King with their desires and the state of 
the county. 

Sir Anthony was by Marquess Hertford made governor 
of the towns of Weymouth and Melcombe and the Isle 
of Portland, and the castles of Sandesfoote and Portland, 
colonel of a regiment of foot, and captain of a troop of 
horse. 

1 Liverpool. 

3 William Seymour, Marciuis of Hertford, so raised from the rank 
of liarl in 1640, great-grandson of the Protector Duke of Somerset. 
Hertford had incurred the auger of James I. by niarmng Arabella 
Stuart of royal blood, and had been committed to the Tower, whence 
he effected his escape. His wife soon died, and he made a tiecond 
marriage with a daughter of the Earl of Essex, sister of the first 
parliamcutaiy General-iu-chief. This is the lady mentioned in the 
later Diaiy. On the breaking out of the civil war, Hertford was 
ap])ointed Commander-in-chief of the King's western army, but he was 
soon su])ei-seded by Prince Maurice. Hertford's constancy and services 
to the royal cause were rewarded immediately after the Restoration by 
liis being created Duke of Somei-set mth a reversal of the Protector's 
attainder : but he lived only a few weeks to enjoy his new honours. 
He died in October 1660. There is no ground for Mr. Martyn's state- 
inent that Shnfteiibury was a relation of the Mai*quis of Hertford 
(Life, i. 138, 141). 

3 Sir Gerard Napper, Nappeir, or Napier, and Sir John Hele or 
Heal, See Autobiography, p. xvii. 
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He raised a full regiment of foot and a troop of horse at 
his own charge. Some months after this, ACarquess 'Hertford's 
commission was taken away, yet Sir Anthony had a con- 
tinuation of all his commands under the King's own hand, 
and he was made high sheriff of the county of Donett, and 
president of the council of war for thoee parts. 

Kotwithstanding, he now plainly seeing the King's aim 
destructive to religion and the state, and though he had an 
assurance of the barony of Astley Castle,' which had formerly 
belonped to that family, and that but two days before he 
received s letter from the King's own hand of large promiwa 
and thanks for hia eervice, yet in February he d^ivered up 
all his commissions to Ashbumeham. and privately came 
away to the Parliament, leaving all his estate in the King's 
quarters, 500^ a year fuU-slocked, two honses well furnished, 
to the mercy of the enemy, resolving to cast himself on God 
and to follow the dictates of a good conscience. Yet be 
never in the least betrayed the King's service, but while be 
was wiih him was always faithful The first place he came 
to of the Parliament's quarters was Hurst Castle, where Captain 
Buchester was governor. From thence he went into the Isle 
of Wight, to Portsmouth, Chichester, and London, where he 
dwelt at Dorchester House in Westminster, and bis lady came 
to him about the middle of Xarch, whom he bad not seen in 
a year before. 

1 644. After Weymouth was taken in* by the Lord Gansnl 
Esses, the Committee for Porsett, going into the country, 
desired Sir Anthony's company with them, which he did ;* 
and presently after Uiey drawing in the forces of their conn^ 
into a body, consisting of seven r^ments of horae and 
foot, gave him a commission to command as Field Marshal 
General, with which they besieged Wareham, and haviag 
received au addition of a thousand hone and dragoona under 

I Id WilUhini, whenM th« Aahlffi of Wimboms St OUm cam*. 
Scs Coker'9 3un-ey of DonatabiiT, p. 11 

> To " Uk« in " > town wu th* nioal phnM of the time for takian a 
toii'ii : it Dccun kgkjn below in nwiking of the taking of Abbotsbo^. 
See note it p. SB of the " Life. ''^ 

" 1 vould uy more, but dearth has taken In the entwork^ 
And now enaili Ihe fort" 

DiKHAM, Tht Sophy, aet r. 
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the command of Lientenant-General Midleton, they starred 
the enemy out of beetall, and had the town deliTored upon 
articles. 

Sir Anthony was employed by the Committee and Conncil 
of War to give the House a narrative of it, which be did at 
the House of Commons' bar, and was the same day by an 
ordinance of both Houses added to the Committee for 
Dorsett.^ 

About the end of September the Committee drew all the 
forces in Dorsett a second time into a body, consisting of ten 
regiments of horse and foot, and gave Sir Anthony a com- 
mission to command them in chief as general of that brigade, 
with which he took in Abotsbury by storm, and in it 
Colonel James Strangwais; his whole regiment^ all the 
oflicers and soldiers, one troop of horse, all prisoners at 
mercy. From thence he marched to Sturminster Castle, 
where Colonel Radford was governor for the enemy, but he 
quitted the garrison before he could get thither, so that he 
marched to Shaftesbury, where the enemy were erecting a 
new garrison, which he forced them to quit alsa After this 
he received orders to attempt the relief of Taunton, and a 
commission from his Excellency the Earl of Essex to com- 
mand in chief for that design, which, having received the 
addition of some forces under the command of Mcgor-General 
Holbom and Commissary-General Vaudniss,* was by the 
mercy of God happily effected, and in the way the enemy 
for fear quitted their garrisons of Shuts and Coxum Houses 
in Devon.^ This was in December. 

1645. In May he received divers commissions from the 
Committee of the West, the chief of which was to command 
in chief the forces they designed to beleaguer Corffe Castle^ 

^ It is not mentioned in the Commons' Journals that Sir A. A. 
Coo])cr attended at the bar to make this statement ; but it it recorded 
that on the 14th August, 1644, he was added to the Committee for 
j^overning the army in Dorsetshire, and his case as reiwds aequettra- 
tion referred to the Committee at Goldsmiths' Hall. The Oommittae 
reported in a few days, recommending that he should be permitted to 
compound by a payment of 500/., and the House immediately adopted 
the report. See chapter HI. of " Life," np. 59-61. 
9 Called Vandrusko by Clarendon. (Hist, of Rebellion, ix. 9.) 
3 Coxura House, spelt Cokam in Sir A. A. Cooper's letter from 
Taunton printed at p. 73 of the " Life," is Colcombe, -where there had 
been a castle, an old seat of the Courtenays. It now belonged to Sip 
John Pole, owner also of the neichbouring house of Shute; thej 
Wire both near Colyton in Dcvonfcliire. 
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whicli forces he wm to receire from Colonel Welden, who 
thea commuided in the West ; but when Sir Anthony came 
into the country, ho found WeMen blocked up by Goring, 
so thnt being not anpplied with men he was obliged to 

In June he went with his lady to Tunbridge, where he 
for six weeks drsnk the wators. In September his lady went 
to Oxsted in Surrey, to her sunt Cspell'e,^ where her mother 
also was, and they both sojourned there,' In October he went 
down into the country, and sat with the Committee con- 
stantly, most commonly as chairman. 

In December be was employed by the Committee with 
Colonel Bihghnm to the General, who lay then at Autree in 
Devon, to obtain an assistance of force towaida the besieging 
Corff Castle, which they obtained.* 

1 Instnictiotii rrom the CommJttM of Lords and Common* for the 
As.'«)oialeil Wnttrn ConutiBaW Cooper for the bloclmde of Corfe Cattle, 
iUl»l May 17, 1615, are amaoK Ihs puwra ftt St OUsi'a Hr. Martyn 
hint?!, at vnriuice irith the lucts, that Cooper luecsasfulty aceom- 
pliaheil the task, and idds : " Corfe soon nirrsndsred, and raeeived a 
stroni garriMQ far the Parliunent, and for tha better preaerration of 
the place Sir Anthony threw a troop of horte with a body of foot 
into Lulworth." (L 14S.) Thii ii all miutatemeDt. Corn did not 
mrrtiiJer till April 1048 : Sir A. A. Cooper wu not there then ; it 
u-as giirrenilcred to Colonel Binghmm. Mr, Hartyn'i miMtatement ii 
prubably owinf; to his having niiinnderatood the parage in Cooper'* 
tuomuranda for the goTenior of Poole, printed at p. 08 of the "LJa," 
wliero he nay*, " A few foot in Lulw<iith with a troop of hone will 
ki'cp Corfft Tar better than Wareham." Bat this maaii^ keep Corfe in 
check, Corfe being itill buiesed. 

' LaJy Capel, a sister ot the leeoiid Lady CoTentry, wife of Sir 
Ilcury Capel, knight, of HaJhun. Herts. She had been previowlj 
married to Kir Thuinaa Hcnkius of Oited. 

' No mention is mads by Cooper of an antnecMifal attempt madi at 
this time to obtAiu a report un hi* election -petition for Downtoo. An 
iirder was msile by the House of Commou*, ou September t, 1S45, for 
:^ir Walter Erie to report on the labject; but appatently no report 
v/na made. See chapter III. p. 76 of "Life." 

* See Rinkea'a "Story of Corfe Castl^" p. SIS. Sir Thomas 
Fairfax was now General in the place of the £arl of Eaez, and wa* 
uow St Littery !4t Mary, Autree, or Ottree^ s* it is Tarionsly written in 
book* of that time, rioEiwliiK Exeter. (Sprigge** Anglla Redivin, 
]>. 161 and Kqq. ; Bella i'airfax Correapondeiiee, L 2S7, tW; 
I'larPndon'a History of Rebellion, r. S8S.) Cooper's mlndDO to 
Fairfax on Ihia occasion wa* probably eaelndTely cirtL He probably 
ctHsfd to act as a military commanaer after the new modelling of the 
tirmy which had taken plara in tlii* jeer ; he was not indndM in the 
jii'w moileL See p. 75 of " Life." 
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In the end of this month he returned to Oxsted in 
Surrey. 

This was writ in Januaiy 1645.^ 



1646. January \st I was at Oxsted in Surrey, the 
Lady Capell's, whither I came out of the West, 26th 
December. 

5^/i. I came to London; lodge at Mr. Tarver's in HolboriL 

^iJi. I sealed a new lease to John Bates, of his house in 
Ely Rents for five years more than the twenty-one he had in 
his former, so that his term is to 1670 ; this was granted in 
regard he had built a considerable part of his house new. 
His rent is 5/. yearly. 

I sealed another lease to John Hancock, which makes his 
old term full twenty-one years in another house of the same 
liberty ; his rent 8/. yearly. This was freely granted him 
because he had been an old faithful servant to our family. 

15<A. I went to Oxsted, where my wife has been this half- 
year. 

22(7. T came to London to Mr. Tarver's. I entertained* 
Henry Shergall again. 

24^A. I paid Mr. John Collins 100^. borrowed of him by a 
bond dated the 5th day of August, 1645, and had the bond 
delivered up, which was by me cancelled : and 4^. for half a 
year's interest. 

The aforesaid 104Z. xoas paid the day above-said, by me /or 
the use of my master, 

John Bound, 

3U^. I went to my aunt CapelFs at Oxsted, where my wife 
has been this half-year. 

Fehrrtary ith. I came from Oxsted to London to Mr. 
Tarver's in Holborne. My cousin Norton came to my house 
at Holborne the 2nd day. 

6th. Mr. George Skutt the elder, of Poole, had a hill from 
me to James Percivall for 51. which he affirmed he lent me 
formerly, so that I owe him nor his sons nothing. 

^ January 1646. In printing the Diary which follows, I for con- 
venience print the years according to the present mode of reckoning. 

- "Kutertaiucd," took into seiTice. 
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The bfii day I had a nerve and vein cnt by Gell and 
two more, for which I vaa foroed to keep m; chambar 
twelve days. 

Ftbrvary 9tA. Ml. Skutt had a bill of excbange on June* 
Feicival for 100/., which I received. 

13(A. I had another nerve and vain cat 

18th. I went to Aldenham in Hertfoidihyre^ to Sii Job 
Uarbye'a. 

20th. I went to Nortbunpton from Aldenbam. 

21*(. I went to Warwicke to my Lady Rous^ for my wife's 
jowela, which I had of her. 

2ith. I returned to Newport Pagnall. 

26^. I returned to Aldenham to Sir Job Harbye'& 

I went to see L^imeis and CheyneB in Backinghunifafie, 
but returned to Aldenham. 

March 2nd. I went from Aldenham to Kenton Fuk in 
Middlesex, Mi. Carre Kawleigb'e house.* 



■ Cunsw Raliigb, th« wn of Sii Wiltar, had nunud tli« widow of 
itir A. A. Cooper's gnudfalhcr, Sir Anthony Alkie* . Hs waa a 
mcnilKr of tbe Long Ptrliament ; he baftan u ft RoraUtt, bnt alter- 
wtrda left that paity ; h« wat i member of Richard Cmmwell'i parlia- 
ment IfliS-EI. uid mu appointAd OoTsrnor of Jenev by Monk. He 
wu ■ man of DO remarkable ability or reputation. He ii lampooiMd 
with Cooper aad WallDp in a Boyalitt uure oh the Knm]^ printed in 
a " CTollectioD of Loyal Songi, ftc," 1781, vol. IL p. E7. 

' ' AaUejr Cooper knew a rouoD 

That treachery wai in esaeoiif 
When at Bnt he turned hit M«t< 

From loyalty to truKo. 



And Kontv Uaater Wallop 
Nov tUnlu he hatb the Mtllop, 



Allooodn 
And they that thiok him not a knave, 
1 wuik they would bnt by hini'" 

< 'hkw Raleigh died in 1M7, leaTing no eon. 
Ilonly ill 8uiT«T with bii fathar'i haad ii 
Ufe of Sir Walter BaleiKh, ii. SIS. 
VOL. L e 
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March 5th. I came from Kenton Park to London to 
Mr. Tarver's. 

7th. I went to Oxsted and delivered my wife her jewels. 

1 0th. I came to London to Mrs. TarvePs. 

I4:th. I went to Oxsted to my wife. 

17 th. I came to London to Mrs. Tarver's. 

21 St. I came to Oxsted in Surrey. 

23rd. I came to London to Mrs. Tarver's. 

I and Mr. Matthew Hopkins signed and sealed inter- 
changeably articles concerning my plantation in the Bar- 
bad oes, for which he is my agent. 

2Qth. I went to Guildford, being part of my journey into 
the West to the quarter sessions in Dorsettshyre. 

27th. To Winchester. 

2Sth. To Allhollowes Wimborne, Walter Goddard's. 

30th. To Salisbuiy, my uncle Tooker's, and in the way 
I was at Damerham Parva, at my court-keeping. 

Slst. I came to Walter Goddard's at AllhoUaaid. 

April 1st. I was at the Court at Hinton Martin, and 
viewed Holt forest inclosures. Henry Andrews of St. Giles 
Wimborne, and William Cutler of Gussage, two boys of 
fifteen years old, bound themselves to me for seven years for 
the Barbadoes, to give them 5^. a piece at the term's 
end. 

I came to Wimborne to Mr. John Hannam's. 

2nd. I went to Rock borne to meet Mi. Carre Eawldgh, 
and came back to Allliolland to Walter Goddard's. 

6th. I came to Dorchester to the quarter sessions, lodged 
at Wni. Patye*8 house. 

7th. Wo began the quarter sessions, which was this time 
kept at Dorchester, and not at Sherborne, for security. The 
justices present were Mr. Whi taker who gave the charge, 
myself, Mr. Erie, Mr. Browne, Mr. Grove, Mr. ChetUe, 
Colonel Sidenham, Mr. Robert Coker, Colonel Butler, Colonel 
Brodripp, Mr. Hussey, Mr. Floyre, Mr. Savadge. 

Sth. We ended the sessions. Nine hanged, only three 
burnt in the hand. 

9 th J \Oth. We sat at the Committee. 

llth. We sat in the Shire hall at Dorchester, by the ordi- 
nance for punishing pressed soldiers that run away of the 
15th of January last; when throe were condemned to die, 
two to run the gantelope, two to be tied neck and heels, one 
to stand with a rope about his neck. The judges were Sir 
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A. A. Cooper, Mr. John Browne, Colonel Sidenham, lieoL- 
Colonel Coker, Mr. Savage, Hr. Chriatoptiec Erie, Colooel 
Ilcrbort, Lieut. -Colonel Cary, Major George Slcutt, Major 
William Skutt, Mi^or Jordan, Colonel Butler, Captain Ame;, 
Captain Gulaon, Captain Woodward, CepUin Gold, Captain 
Batt«D, Captain Henry CulUford, Captain William CuUiford, 
Captain ^eardly. Captain Wase, Captain Bachelor of the 
army ; Mr. Loder, Judge-advocate.' 

April 13{A. We sat at the Committee. 

H(h. I and Mr. Thomaa Erie went and dined with Mr. 
Churchill at Muaton ; &om thence we vent to Orange to Sir 
Gerard Naper's. 

]5(A, I came to Allholland to Walter Goddard'a. 

2lil. I went to Wim borne to a petty Beasiona, with Mr. 
Erie, Mr. Chettle, Mr. Hannam. 

22n(l. I went to Grange, to Sir Gerard Napp«r's to meet 
my brother John.* 

23rd. I came to Blandford, whith«r the Committee waa 
ndjoumed from Dorchast^r, Mr. Sheriff, Mr. Eile, Colonel 
Butler, Mr. Eliaa Bond, Mr. Chettle, Mr. Joy. The seqnea- 
Irators of Blandford were ordered to pay Mr. Chettle 30/., 
Mr. Bond 10/., which waa borrowed of them by the Com- 
mittee, and for which Colonel Bingham and I gavft oar 
bills. 

2ith. We aat at the Committee at Blandford. 

2blA. I sat at the Committee in the morning, but in thtt 
afternoon I -went to AUhoIland. 

27tA. I went to Blandfonl to the Committee, and retonied 
in the evening to Allholland. 

2SA. I went to Tollard to Mr. Flott'a, and met Mr. Erie 
and Mr. Grove. 

29th. We all went to Salisbury. 

SOth. Wo all went to Famham in Sanej. 

Jffty \tt. I «Dd Mr. John Ryrea cftine to Oxstod in 

ith. I came to London to Mr. TarvMr'a. 
9(^ I went to Oxated. 

1 -trA. I came to London to Maator Brongh'i in the Strand. 
My J^y Coventry and my wife came with me. 

1 The nnmn ate KiDFtlinu very difflcolt to naA in thb mamucrii>t, 
uiiJ I cauiiut be lure that the; are alwan corraeUr giveo- 
* Jolm Coventry, the eklwt eoD of the Lord Keeprr by hit Meond 
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May 1 6^. I sealed a bond of 1,000/. to NoeU the sciiTener, 
to pay the bills of exchange of HopkiniB from the Barbadoes 
to the value of 500/. 

1 d)th. I gave my servant, James Percivall, two bonds where- 
in he owed me 70/.; this for his losses in coming in with me 
to the Parliament. 

2%Ui. I removed my lodging to my cousin Day's in Axe 
Yard, Westminster, my wife and her mother being gone out 
of the town. 

30^. I went to Oxsted. 

This month I borrowed 100/. on interest of Mr. Browne^ 
Mr. CoUins and myself bound. 

I borrowed this month another 100/. of Mr. Strong, with- 
out bond. But he has bond since. 

June Slk I came fix>m Oxsted to London, to my coosin 
Day's house. 

I2tk I went to Oxsted. 

16^. I came to London to my- cousin Day's house. 

20^ I went in a coach with Sir John Paddngton and my 
brother, John Coventry, to Oxsted 

22nd I came to. London with them, and lodged at Mr. 
J^owes his house near Strand' bridge. 

25th, I went to Oxsted. 

July 1st, I and my wife came to London to our own house 
in Holbome. 

7th, I and my wife went to Oxsted. 

Ot/i, I dined at Limsfield with Sir Edward Greaham ; 
there dined Sir John Eveling^ of Godstone and his lady. 

lOth, I went to Somerhill to see my Lady Marquess 
Hertford, and lay that night at Tunbridge. 

llth, I returned to Oxsted. 

1 ith, I came to London to my house. 

I6tli, I returned to Oxsted. 

20th. In the afternoon I went with my Lady GapeU, my 
cousin Edmund Hoskins and his wife, to Limsfield, to Sir 
Edward Gresham's, and to Titsey to my Lady Gresbam; 
but we all returned at night. 

22nd. In the afternoon I and my cousin Charles Hoskins 
went to Crauherst to Mr. Angell's, but returned at night. 

27th. My wife miscarried of a boy. She had gone twenty 

1 Sir John Evelyn, cousin of John Evelyn of Wotton, whose Diary 
and other writings are well known. 
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veelca ; her bTother John in jest threw her against a bed- 
stafT, which hurt her so, that it caoaed thia. 

Jviy ZQlh. I went to my hooae ia London. 

Z\it I Ktnrned to Oxated. 

Avffiut 6(A. I vent from Ozet«d to Famehan, being my 
first day's jonmey westward. 

7th. I went fo>m Fameham to Salisbury. 

8(h. I went with Ur. Thistlethwait, the High Sheriff, to 
meet the Judges, Judge K(^^ and Seijeant Oodbolt,* who 
were the two Jndgee for this circuit 

lOtA. I sat with Judge Ctodbolt on the Crown side, being 
the only justice there beaidee the Judge and deik of assiie in 
the commisaioii of oyer and torminer. ' I was sworo this day 
a justice of the peace for the county of Wilts before Mr. 
Tomer. The justices present this day were Mr. William 
Eyie the younger, Mr. Edward Tooker, Mr. Bennett, lit. 
Joy, Mr. Husaey, Mr. Giles Eyre, Mr. Turner, Mr. Dove, Mr. 
Barnaby Coles, Mr. Francis 8wantoa I am in oommission 
for oyer and terminer this whole circuit 

lltA. Sir John Danveia* came and aat with ua. Seyen 
condemned to die, four for horse stealing, two for robbery, 
one for killing his wife ; be broke her neck with his hands, 
it was proved that, he touchiDg her body the day after, her 
nose bled fresh ; four burnt in the hand, one for felony, 



a 1618. He wu ■ zrtlooi PuliuDentuiin, and wu one of the 
nix Judgei who ucgpted n commianon from the Coramonwnlth, aftar 
ths King'i eiKutisa. Hs wis one of the two JodM saiiad in thair 
beds >t Salubarj, in the RojiJut riiiDB headed by Penniddock in 
1055, and had tb«n ■ nirroir escape for hu Ufa. He reiisped his chief 
jDaticeship in IflSS, to avoid a conflict with CromwelL He died July 
SOIh, 165S, at the ng* of nxty-MTen. (fost'i Judges of England, n. 
472, NobU'i CromwBlls, L 430.) 

' Aerjeant Qodbolt was made a Jodn of the Conrt of Comnum 
Vkt». April SO, 1S47, He died in IW. He took no acUre part in 
polilka (Fon'i Jadges, ri tig.) 

■ Itrother of the Earl of Dauby, maationed In the Aatobiogrmphy, 
]>. TIL Though under oblii^tioni to Charlea I., he from the flrat took 
a EHloni part agiinit him, and wu oltimatalir one of those who 
ut in Judgrneot and signed the warrant of death Lord Dinby, 
who died without children in itH, had marked his auger a^iwt his 
brother bj tearing hie esttle to hii liiter. Sir John DuTeia obtained 
from the Pu-liunent a nsTflnal of this wilL Ha died bafoie the 
HestCEStion. < (Noble's English Baglcidea, L IBS.) 
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three for iiianslaiighter ; the same sign followed one of them, 
of the corpse bleeding. 

August I2th. I and the Sheriff of Wilts begged the life 
of one Prichett, one of those seven condemned, because he 
had been a parliament soldier. I waited on the Judges to 
Dorchester. 

I3th. I sat with the Judges at assizes. Judge Roles gave 
the charge. Justices present, myself. Sir Thomas Tienchaid, 
Mr. Thomas Erie, in the commission of oyer and terminer ; 
Mr. John Trenchard, Colonel Bingham, Colonel Sidenham, 
Colonel Coker, Colonel Butler, Mr. Chettle, Mr. Hannam, 
Mr. Hussey, Mr. Gallop, Mr. Savadge, Mr. Brodrip. 

lith. The assizes continued ; five condemned to die, two 
women for murdering their children, one of them a married 
w^oman; one for murder, one for robbeiy, one for horse 
stealing ; three burnt in the hand, one for manslaughter, two 
for felony. Chibbett condemned for horse stealing ; we the 
justices begged his reprieve, he having been a faithful soldier 
to the state. 

1 5t/i. I waited on the Judges- out of Dorchester, swore two 
of the committee for accounts, being a commissioner nomi- 
nated for that purpose. I sat at the Committee ; we were a 
full Committee, Sir Thomas Trenchard, Mr. John Trenchard, 
Colonel Bingham, Colonel- Sidenham, Mr. Chettle, all parlia- 
ment men, being present. I got the parsonage of Abers for 
the repair of Harnham bridge, at Salisbury. 

1 7th. I went to Wimborne to my cousin Hannam's. 

I met my cousin Earle and divers other gentlemen at 
Brienston bowling green, where we bowled all day, and 
in the evening Mr. Earle and I went to Tollard, to Mr. 
Plott's. 

ISth. We went to Cobley Walk to course. I lay at the 
Falcon in Blandford this night, being going to Grange. 

19^A. I went to Grange and lay there. 

20th. I came to Allholland to Walter Goddard's. 

24:th. I met at Brienston Bowling Green, and returned to 
Allholland 

27th. I met my cousin John Hannam and Mr. John Tre- 
gonwell, jun., at the Vine against Frampton's house, beyond 
the bridge at Blandford. I there declared to them and 
Frampton, who was sent to me from his mother, that I would 
not meddle in my cousin Frampton's trust as a trustee. 



Auffvtt 2&th. I c&me to Madsnton in Wiltshyre to see 
my ancle Tooker. 

3iU. I went to StocketcD to Ur. Topp'i to dinner, bnt 
returned. I there sealed two bonda of fiOO/. each for m; 
brother John Coventt;, hinuelf and Sir Gerard Ifapper bonnd 
with me, one bond to Mr. John Fojle, the otiier to Mr. 
~\Villiam Whitaker of Shaflwbury, payable let of March 
next. 

SepUmbtr l«f. I came to S&Uaburjr to a petty eessiona ; my- 
self, Itfr. Tooker, Mr. Bennet, Mr. Eyies of WMte parish, 
justices pmeent 

2nd. I came to AUbolland In Walter Ooddard's. 

3n/. I went to Dorchester and jsat at the committee, lay at 
Will. Patyo's. 

itk. I sat at the committee in the morning, and went in 
the evening to Sir Qerard tapper's to Orange. 

bth. I met the Zaatem committee at Blandford, and came 
to Allholland to Walter Goddard's at night. 

Tth. I dined at Salisbary, and came to Winchetter to bed. 

»(&. I came to Guildford. 

%tK I came to Oxsted in Surrey. 

lOlh. I came to my house in Holbome, where my wife and 
her mother wer& 

26(A. I sealed a bond of 2001. for my brother John 
Coventry, payable the Ist of November, to one Mr. Rioe, a 
woollen draper in Paul's Church Yard. For this and IJia 
two former bonds I have connter bonds fiom my brother. 

26^. I came to Hartford Bridge. 

'l^th. I came to Salisbury, by the way I went to Weyhill 
fair. 

30fA. I came to Walter Goddard's at Allholland Wim- 
Ixime. 

October lit. I went to Sbafteabnry to the council of war 
for Massey's brigade, and got Uiem removed out of Doraet.' 
I lay at Shsfstoa 

' Campm Ludlaw'i Hamoln, L ISl. Tbs Pirliamant liid or dered 
thnt this brizide (lionld b« diabuided. *nd it was •Ddaavonnd to gat 
la inan<r of tilt meu u poMibla to tnliit to Mire uumt tha rebels in 



ID that county to execute the Psrliunant'i orden. Ludlow taj^, 
" ThoDgh miDy of tluit bri^e were glad at the opportnnit; t« reton 
home to their uTaral ulUii^ harlag taken ap anus and htiatdsd 
their live* purely to save the public, fat divan Idle sod dalwaoM 
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October 2nd, Colonel Fitzjames, Colonel Cooke, and T went 
a hunting in Rushmore Waste ; we dined at Tollard, at Mr. 
Plott's. I came home to AUholland. 

5th. I came to Salisbury. 

6^^. I came to Marleborough to the quarter sessions, 
where Mr. Hussey, judge, ^ myself and Mr. William Eyre 
the younger, Edward Tooker, Francis Swanton, George Joy, 
Mr. Bennet of Norton, Mr. How of Berwick were justice& 

7tli. We sat at the quarter sessions all the day. 

Sth, I sat at the quarter sessions part of the morning and 
went afterwards to Purton. 

12 th. I came from Purton to Marleborough, lay at the 
Bear. 

1 Sth. I came to Salisbury, lay at my uncle Tooker's. 

17 th, I came to Allholland Wimbome, to Walter God- 
dard's. 

20tli. I came to Salisbury, lay at my uncle's, being in my 
way to London with my sister Philippa Cowper. 

21 St. I came from Salisbury to Basingstoke to Mr. 
Spittle's. 

22nd. I came to Stanes to the Vine at the bridge foot 

23rd I came to my house in London in Holbome, next 
Hatton house, where my wife was. 

This month I lent my dear friend and kinsman, Mi, 
Thomas Erie, lOOl. on his note. 

November. Mem.: This month the bond I stood bound 
with my brother John Coventry for 200Z., borrowed in 
September last, to one Mr. Price is paid and cancelled. 

Mem.: The bond Mr. Collins stood bound with me for 
100^., borrowed in May last, to one Mr. Browne, is paid and 
cancelled. 

Mem. : The note wherein Colonel Bingham and I stand 
engaged to Mr. Chettle for 20/., which Colonel Bingham had 
for the service at Corfe, is acknowledged by Mr. Chettle to 
be satisfied. 



persons, especially the foreigners, amongst them, not knowing how to 
betake themselves to any honest emplojrment, endeavoured to stir up 
the brigade to a meeting; but not being able to effect that, some of 
them listed themselves to serve against the rebels in Ireland under Sir 
William Fenton and others there present to receive them, for which we 
had instnictions from the Parliament ; the rest dispersed themselves 
and returned home." 
^ By judge is meant chairman of the court of sessions. 
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My toaclmttui, Anthony, wu entertained by me the middle 
of this month. 

I was bound with my brother John Coventiy for 200^ to 
Mr. Browne. Mr. CoUuu wu bound with lu, who had my 
brother's and my counter bond, and I my brother's. 

December. I waa by both booses of I^liament made High 
Sheriff of the county of Wilts.* 

I was by ordinance of Parliament made one of the Com- 
mittee for Doraett and Wilts for Sir Thomas Fairfaxe bis 
army's contribution. 

Mr. William Ayms, a bencher of Lincoln's Inn, died, a 
special friend of mine, and made me one of his executors in 
trust and gave me 102. in plate. 

16fA. I and my wife and sister removed from my house at 
Londnn towards Salisbury and came to I^ham. 

nth. We went to Basingstoke. 

1 8th. We came to my bouse at Salisbury. I rented Mr. 
Hyde his hoose in the Qoee uezt to the Deanery. 

1647. January 28tA. I went towards London, lay at 
Basingetoka 

29(A. I came to London to mv house in Holbome. 

Febrtuny nth. I came from London to Egbam. 

I8rA. I came to Andover. 

19(A. I come to my house in the Close at Sarum. 

This term I had up and cancelled my bond of 1,000/. 
which I entered into to Mr. Noell the 16^ of May last, for 
the payment of such bills of exchange aa should be charged 
from Hopkins in the Barbadoe& 

22nd. I went to Gilea Wymbome to my house, and came 
back at night. 

if arch IZth. The Judges came into Salisbury, Jnatioa 
Roles and Serjeant OodbolL They went bence the I7th 
day. I bad sixty men in liveries, and kept aa ordtnanr for 
all gentlemen at Lawes his,' four shillings, and two shilliagB 
for blew men. I paid for aQ. There were sixteen con- 
demned to die, whereof fourteen suffered. George Fhilipa 
condemned for stealing a horse; I got bis reprieve, and 

1 LfaTfl wu giTcu bini to radda mtt of Wiltshire daring Us ihrisv- 
ilty. (S«e Commoni' Joumtl^ Dea 1, 1416; Jan. S, 1047.) In 
noma binsisphiM Sir A. A. Cooper is Mid to hiva Iwaa iherUT of 
Norfolk in IfliS ; bat this i« ■ confasloB wi& &t isoob Aitlej, who 
wu ths King'* thariS of Norfolk in that year. 

* So in tha muntseript; Lawaa'a 
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another for the like oflfence was reprieved by the judge. 
There were more burnt in the hand than condemned. 

March 2^ til. My wife miscarried of a child she was eleven 
weeks gone with. 

This month I raised the country twice, and beat out the 
soldiers designed for Ireland, who quartered on the county 
without order, and committed many robberies. 

ApHl 6th, 1 went to Glastonbury in Somerset, in my way 
to Pawlett. 

6th. I came to Pawlett. 

7 th and Sth. I kept my court there. 

9th. I came to More Critchell in Dorset, to Sir Gerard 
Napper's. 

lO^A. I came home to Salisbury. 

22nd. I went with Colonel Kern to More Critchell, Sir 
G. tapper's. 

23rd. I returned to Sarum. 

2ith. I was bound in three bonds for my brother, John 
Coventry : 1st to Gyles Eyre of White parish in the county 
of Wilts esquire for 150/., we two only; 2nd, to Dorothy 
and Anne Aubery, daughters of William Aubery of Meer in 
Wilts esquire, for 390/., we two alone; 3rd, to Heniy 
Whitaker of Shafston in Dorset esquire for 500Z., we two 
and Sir Gerard Napper. For all these I have his counter 
bond. 

'dOth. I and my wife and sister went to Gyles Wymbome, 
and lay at Walter Goddard's at AllhoUand Wimbome. 

Mai/ 1st. We dined at More Critchell at Sir Greraid 
Napper's. 

2nd. We returned to Sarum. 

ith. I lay at Hartford bridge on my way to London. 

bth. I came to London to my house in Holbome. 

This Easter term I acknowledged a judgment to Mr. Boes * 
for 360/. which I borrowed of him. 

I likewise borrowed this term of my cousin Day 250^, 
for which myself, my brother Greorge, and my brother John 
Coventry stood bound. 

June 1st. Myself, Sir Gerard Napper, Mr. John Churchill 
of Glauvills Wooton in the county of Dorsett, were bound 
with my brother John Coventry in two bonds of 2501. each, 
the one to the Lady Sarah Kempe, the other to Mr. Koger 

^ Elsewhere spelt Bowes, p. xlvi. 
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Draper, both of Islington. Both bonds payable the 4th of 
December next. I have my brother John Coventry's counter 
bond for both these. 

June 2nd, Myself and Sir Gerard Napper were bound with 
my brother John Coventry for 600/. to Mr. John Warr, jun. 
of Didlington in the county of Somerset : this bond payable 
the 3rd of November next For this I have my brother 
John Coventry's counter bond. 

I came to Bagshott this night 

3rd I came to my house at SarunL 

14^ My wife, myself^ and my sister began our journey to 
Bath, and came this night to Trubridge. 

15^. We came to Bath, where my wife made use of the 
Cross bath for to strengthen her against miscarriage. We 
lay at Mrs. Bedford's by that bath. 

Xlth, 1 came back to my house in Salisbury and dined 
at Madenton. 

18^. We met at Wilton at bowls. I went with my uncle 
Tooker to Madenton that night 

2.2nd. I went to Bath to my wife. 

28M. I came back to my house in Salisbury and dined at 
Madenton. 

29^ I went to Walter Goddard's at Allholland. 

July \»L I came back to my house at Salisbury. 

3rd I went and dined at AllhoUand, but came back to 
Salisbury at night. 

This month we had up the bond wherein myself was 
bound with my brother John Coventry to Mrs. Dorothy and 
Anne Aubery for 390/., and we gave them two bonds, the 
one to Mrs. Dorothy for 150/., the other to Mrs. Anne for 
240/.; for both these I have my brother's counter bond. 
The first bond was dated April 24th. 

1 ^th. I went to my uncle Tooker's to Madenton. 

1 1th. I went to my wife at Bath. 

22n^. My wife and sister and myself came from Bath to 
my house at Salisbury. 

Vide d€ hoe men$e in proximo. 

August lit. My wife, sister, and myself went to AllhoUand 
in Dorset 
ith. We dined at Woodlands. 
5^ We came back to Sarum. 
14/A. The judges came to Salisbury, Judge Godbolt and 
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Serjeant Wild.^ They wont hence the 18th day. Four 
condemned to die, one for a robbery, two for horse-stealing, 
one for murder. Yorke that was for the robbery, I got his 
reprieve. The justices present were Sir Edward Hangerford, 
Mr. Edward Tooker, Mr. John Ashe, Mr. Whitehead, 
Colonel Ludlow, Mr. William i^rre, Mr. Giles Eyre, Mr. 
Ben net of Norton, Mr. Joy, Mr. Aubery, Mr. Sadler, Mr. 
Hippesley, Mr. How of Wishford, Mr. How of Berwick, 
Mr. Dove, Mr. Stephens, Mr. Coles, Mr. S wanton, Mr. 
Goddard of Upham. 

The last assize Sir John Danvers was present. 

I kept my ordinary at the Angel, four shillings for the 
gentlemen, two for their men, and a cellar. 

Afigust 20^A. I went to Hinton Martin, and lay at Walter 
Goddard's at Allholland. 

2\8t. I came back to Salisbury by DamerlMua. 

2ith. I went a hunting to Cobley and from there to More 
Critchell to Sir Gerard Napper*s. 

2bth. I heard Mr. Strong preach, and in the evening 
returned to Salisbury. 

26^/u I met the commissioners for the assessment for 
Sir Thomas Fairfax his army at the Devizes and came to 
Madenton at night. The commissioners present were myself 
Mr. Tooker, Mr. Jenner, Mr. Dove, IMr. Bennett^ Mr. Sadler, 
Mr. Hippesley, Mr. Edward Martin, Mr. Gabriel Martin, 
^fr. Jesse, Mr. Thomas Bayly, Mr. Brown, Mr. John 
Stephens, Mr. William Coles, Mr. Thomas Carter, Mr. 
Nicholas of Simley, Mr. Ditton, Mr. .Read, Mr. Crouch. 

21th. I came back to Salisbury. 

In July last I settled ray brother George's estate on him, 
T^ho was some months since married to one of the co- 
heirs of Mr. Oldfield of London, sugar baker. I gave my 
brother freely 4,000Z. for his preferment, and an annuity of 



^ Jolin Wilde had taken an active part in the early proceedings of 
the Long Parliament, and had been recommended- to the King for the 
appointment of Chief Baron of the Exchequer in the negotiations of 
Febiimry 1643. Henvas appointed Chief Baron of the Eachequer by 
the Parliament in October 1648. After the execution of th« King he 
was a member of the Council of State. When Cromwell became 
Protector he did not re-appoint Wilde Chief Baron. He was, however, 
restored to that high office in January 1660, by the restored Rnmp; 
but he necessarily lost the office again on the restoration of Charles 
the SecomL He died in 1669. (Toss's Judges of England, »vi. 519.) 
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hbl. per annom Tot one life, uid cWnd it of my BUter'i 
portion.' 

Stpttmber 2nd. I went to Warminater and sat on the Com- 
misxion for Sir Thomas Fair&z hii ann/s oontribatioiL 
Tliere were cofflmiasionen myatit, Hr. fieimet of Norton, 
Mr. Carter, Mr. Crouch, Mr. Jeaae. I laj there that night 

Srd. I came back to Saliabnry. 

\ith. I went to Madenton to my uncle Tooker'a. 

15fA. My nude and I want to the Devizes, where we met 
the commisBionots for Sir Thomna Fairf^ his army. There 
were comniasioners present, myieU^ Mr. Tookei, Mr. Alexander 
Popham, Mr. Bennet, Mr. Crouch, Mr. Caitar, Mr. Bajlj, 
Mr Jesse, Mr. Martin the elder. Mi. Ditton, Mr. Bead, Mr. 
Stokers, Mr. Brown, Mr. Manning. We came b«ck to Maden- 
tou to bed 

16fA. I came home toSalisbuiy. 

17(A. I went to Mn. Lee her hooM at Fidiwood* in 
Hamshyre. 

I8th. I.came home to Salisbury. 

2T(A. I went to Warmiater, and sat in the Commission 
for raising, money for Sir Thomas his army. Then wen 
commiesionMB myself Mr. Bennet of Norton, Mr. Carter, 
Mr. Jesse. I lay thei« that night 

28(A. I dined at Mr. Topp'a at Stoketen, and came home to 
Salisbury. 

October 2n(k I went to Totnom to Morquia Hertford, and 
lay there this night and the 3rd. 

ith. I went to my own house at Purtoa to keep my court 
there. 

Gth. I went to Malmabnry to return up my money. 

7th. I returned to Salisbury. 

> There la verj little informatioD to b« dmnd abont BhatMjwj'i 
brother and uikr, and tsit few ttaoaa, in SluJtMbiuT'e later Ilk of 
hia intercoiUM >ith tham. The ^ater, Phtllppa, marrud Sir Adaia 
RroTD, Bart, of Betchworth Cutla la Sarrev, and diad at a (trtat ags 
in 1701. (Aabn/a SDrref. IL SOT.) Tha brother, Oeorgs, lircd at 
Claroudon Park iiwr Saliifmy. He ii probably the Oeorga Uoopar 
who was made one of the eommiMOiMn of ths Admiralty In th* 
Kamp Farliamaiit on ita aaoond natraalioa in December ISW. to 
whian hia eldar brother prominentlT ceatribated. (Kennat'a Chronula, 
i>. SS.) He la alau probablj th* Oeorg* Cooper who was maraber ftr 
I'nnlo in the (Juiivuiition Parliament of lUO. (WUUt, Mot Pari. 
u. 411.) 

* So appanntly in the mannsoript 
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October Sih. T came to Damerham and kept court there, 
and went that night to AUholland. 

9^. I kept court at St. Giles Wimbome. 

ll^A. I kept court at Hinton Martin. 

1 2th. I returned to Salisbury. 

1 9th. I -went from Salisbury to Fameham. 

20th. I came to Oxsted to my Lady Coventry's. 

25th. I came to my house in Holbome at London. 

30th. I went to Oxsted. 

November Xst. I came to Alton in Hamshyre. 

2nd. I came to Salisbury to my housa 

^th. The bond wherein I was bound with my "brother 
John Coventry, the one to Mrs, Anne, the other to Mrs. 
Dorothy Aubery, both dated 15th July 1647, the one for 
150/., the other for 240/., were cancelled, and I delivered M\i 
my counter bonds. 

SiJi. I came to Hartford bridge in my way to London and 
fell sick there of a looseness, and was forced to stay there till 
the \2th. 

\2th. I came to my house in Holbome at London. 

The little ship called the Rose^ wherein I have a quarter part, 
which went for Guinea, came to town this term (blessed be 
God !). She has been out about a year, and we shall but 
make our money. 

21th. I went with my brother John Coventry to Oxsted, 
to see my Lady Coventry, and my sister Packingtcm, who was 
lately delivered of her daughter Margarett 

29th. "We returned to London to my house in Holbome. 

This term I paid LIr. Bowes his 360/., which I borrowed 
of him in Easter term last. 

This term my cousin "Wallop conveyed Ely Kents to me 
which he had in trust, being bought by me formerly of my 
father's estate for 1,800/. 

December 2nd. I came from London to Bagshot 

3rd. I came to Andover. 

ith. I came home to my house in Salisbury. 

20^/i. I went to ToUard to Mr. Plott's. 

2\st. I went to Blandford and returned to Tollard. 

22nd. I returned to Salisbury. 

2C)th. My wife was delivered at seven o'clock in the even- 
ing of a dead maid child : she was within a fortnight of her 
time. 

1648. January Wth. I went to Blandford to the quarter 
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sessioni, where Mr. Hiuuj gave the chaig«. Sir A. A. 
Cooper, Sir Xhomaa Tronchkid, Mr. Thomaa Erie, Mr. John 
Tregimwell, Hi. Haimam, Colonel Sidenbam, Colonel Coker, 
Colonel Brodrip, Mr. Hngh Windham, Mr. Chettle, Mr. 
Whitwaj, Mt. Arnold, Colonel Fit^amea, were jaaticea. 

JanvaryHlh. We eat there in a committer the High-sheriff, 
Sir A- A- Cooper, Sir Thomaa Trenchaid, Mr. Erie, Colonel 
Fitzjaines, Colonel Coker, Mr. Chettle, Colonel Brodrip, Mr. 
HusBoy, Mr. Whitway, Mi. Bniy. 

I5fA. I returned to my house in Sanim. 

2l!l. My brother John Coventry sealed a deed of all his 
lande to me, Sit Gerard Napper, Thomaa Child, and FjimnnH 
Hoakina, Eaqra,, for the payment of thoae debts we are 
engaged for him. 

I paid Sir Gerard Napper 500/. T owed him on bond, and 
burned the bond. 

I borrowed BOOL of Mr. William Hinton ; my brother 
Coventry and uncle Tooker were bound with me ; I gare 
them my counter bonds. 

This mouth I bought of one Jeffeiy some tenemnnta in 
Gusgage, which cost me sixty and odd pounds. 

This month, Mr. HasUoga and Mr. Hooper, feofees in tmst 
for my father's estate, conveyed to me the manor of Paorlett, 
for which I poid fonnerly to the Court of Wards 2,500/. 

Mem.: I have puichaaed, not mentioned in this book, a 
tenement called Suddon Hill, which co«t me 600J^, and ■ 
tenement in Stoffordshyre in Ilam, which eoat me 30011 

Frbniary 8M. I went to Hinton Martin, lay at AllhoUand 
at Goddanl's. 

0(A. I returned to Samm. 

II (/i. I had my writ of discharge from being Sheriff of 
Wiltshyre delivered me by my nncle Tooker, who ancceeded 
me in my office. 

14(A. I fell sick of a tertian ague, whereof I had but five 
fits, through the mercy of the Lord. 

March. I went and waited on the Judges at their lodging ; 
the Judges were Judge Godbold and Se^eant Wilde. 

7th. I dined with the Judgea, bnt I aat not on the bench 
all this assize for fear the cold might hare made me lelqwe 
into un ague. 

April ilh. itr. Swanton and I kept a privy aeMtoni at 
Salisbury. Air. Gyles Eyres sat with na thu day. 

5(/i. We continued our privy ii 
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April ijtii, I went to Marlborough, in my way to PurtoiL. 

7tk. I came to Purton. 

10^^. I returned to Chipenham by Malmeabuiy. 

llth, I came to Sarum. 

1 2th. I kept a court at Damerbam Parva, and went to 
Walter Goddard's to All Saints Wimbome. 

1 3th. I dined at More Critchel at Sir Geiaxd Napper'& 

I4:th. I dined at Hinton Martin,. where I kept a courts and 
came to Sarum. 

\7th. I and my wife and sister came from my house in 
Salisbury to Basingstoke, in our way to London. 

1 Sth. We came to Stanes. 

19th. We came to London to my house in Holbome. 

20 th. I fell sick of a tertian ague, whereof I had bat two 
fits, through the mercy of the Lord. 

Mai/ Ibth. My wife and I went to Oxsted in Surry, to see 
her mother, and stayed there till the 

19fA, when we returned to our house in Holbome. 

J^ne 22nd. I paid Mr. Strong the 100^. I borrowed of him 
on my bond in 1646. The bond was cancelled. 

24:tJi. My wife and I went to Stubbers^ in Essex to my 
Lady Capell's. 

27th. We returned to our house in Holbome. 

July. Mem.: The bond wherein I was bound to Mr. Gyles 
Eyre, with my brother Coventry, is paid and cancelled. This 
bond was for 150/., dated April 1647. 

I was this month made a commissioner of the ordinance of 
Parliament for the rate for Lreland, for Dorsett. 

I was this month by ordinance of Parliament made one of 
the commissioners for the militia, which they settled in Dor- 
settshyre by that ordinance. 

An//ust Ist. I went to Egham from London, on my jonmey 
westward. 

2nd. I went to Stockbridge. 

3rd. I went to Salisbury, and from thence to Madenton, 
my uncle Tooker's. 

ith. I came to Wimborne St Giles. 

Gth. I dined with Sir G. Napper at More Critchell, and 
heard Mr. Hussey preach. 

lOth. I went to Dorchester to meet the commissioners of 

^ So in manuscript ; querj- Stebbing or Stubbing, where the Capels 
had property. (Morant's Essex, ii. 413.) 
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the militia, which wu there settled. Present, Sir Tbomu 
Trenchanl, Mr. Erie, Mr. Trenchard, Mr. Detmia Bond, Mr, 
Cliettle, Col Sidenham, Col Henley, Mr. Brown, CoL ButUer, 
Mr. Whitway, CoL Coker. 

Reeeiv^ of Sir A nihony AMty Cooper what vxu horrowed 
nf him at Poole for the ffreat oecationa of the garrimnu and 
buUdingt, two hundred pound, which I paid unto him a^in 
by two hundred pound he received of Mr. John IlogU bg my 
order. Witneu my hand the lOth of Augutt 1648. 

R. Surie, Treaiarer.^ 

This note waa made to me the 10th of thia month, when I 
had alao delivered up and cancelled the bond Col, Bingham 
and I entered into for twenty pound for the State. 

Augutt llth. I went with my cousin Erie to his house at 
Aimouth in DeTonshyie. 

13th. Wo went to church in tiie afternoon to Calliton, 
and visited Mr. Young there, but returned in the evening. 

I5lh. I came to my house at Wimbome SL Oylea, 

23rd. I went to Salisbury to meet Mr. William Hnssey, 
Mr. Norden, Mr. William Eyres ; we all met on commission 
directed to us out of Chancery, to hoai and certify the cause 
betwixt Lowe and Sadler about Fiaherton manora. We con* 
tinned there on the commission till the 26th, and a^jonmed 
till the 12th of September. 

26lh. I returned to my house at SL Oilei Wimbome. 

20(A. I went to Salisbury to the assise. 

30th. Tlie Judge, Mr. Serjeant Wilde, who came alone 
this circuit, came into Salisbary. 

Slit. We began the assise, where were present Sir John 
Eveline, Colonel Whitehead, myself, who were all three oom- 
niiseioDerfl of oyer end terminer, Mr. William Huaeey, Mr. 
Yorke, Mr. Stepbeni, counsellors ; Mr. Norden, Mr. Joy, Mr. 
Bonnet of Norton, Mr. William Eyres, Mr. Long, Mr. Coles, 
Mr. William Littleton, Mr. Dove, Mr. Sadler, Mr. Kirett. 
My uncle Tooker, High-sheriflL 

SepUmber 2nd. I sealed an laeigument of a mortgage 
belonging to my cousin Eruley, I being a trustee of his wife's 
Jointure, togetlier with my uncle Tooker, Mr. Swanton, 

■ Thii ii the origiiul nota b^ Barj, written ia the little book iriiU 
Qtaim tb« mouaccript of thu Diarj. 
VOL. 1. d 
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and Mr. Topp. My uncle keeps the writings and accounts 
about it. 

I had a verdict against St. Johns for my common in 
Lydeard, myself the plaintiff, and 80^. damage given me. 
Tiie last summer assize I had another verdict against hiin 
and Webb, myself the plaintiff. 

September 4f/i. I returned to my house at St Giles Wiin- 
borne. 

Wth. I borrowed of my servant James Berboons one hun- 
dred pound, myself and James Percivall bound to him for it. 
\1th. I came to Salisbury. Myself, Mr. Hussey, Mr. 
William Eyres, Mr. Norden, Mr. Ernley met on the com- 
mission betwixt Low and Sadler, and at the desire of both 
parties adjourned to the 11th day of December. 
1 3<A. I came to Bagshott. 
\A:th. I came to my house in Holbome. 
October 4^A. My wife and I went to Oxsted in Surrey. 
Mem. : I borrowed on my own bond of my cousin Charles 
Hoskins 200/. 

\Oth, Wo came to Guildford. 
Wth. We came to Winchester. 

V2th, We came to our house in St. Giles Wimbome in the 
county of Dorsett. 

1 O^A. I went to Salisbury to join with my unde Tooker in 
putting in our answer to my aunt Sanderson. 
21^^ I came back to St. Giles Wimbome. 
2Qth. I went to Sutton on my way to London. 
21th. I went to Stanes. 

28f/i. I came to London and lodged at Mr. Guidett's house 
in Lincolnes inn fields. 

November. This term I borrowed of my aiujt Mrs. Alice 
Coventry 1,100/., for which I gave her my own bond. 

December iih. My cousin Ilarbin, Mr. Chettle, and "myself 
came from London in a hackney coach to Egham. 
November bth We came to Basingstoke. 
(Sth. We came to Stockbridge. 
1th. To Salisbury. 

Wi. T came to my house at St. Giles Wimbome in Dorset- 
shy re. 

December Wth. I went to Salisbury on the commission 
betwixt Lowe and Sadler. 

\2th. There being but three commissioners, Mr. Hussey, 
Mr. Norden, and myself, we could not proceed, but adjourned 
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b; consent of both parties to the 20th of March next, we 
to meet the 19th at night there. Mr. KeUway and Mre. 
Sadler desired it might be put off till then ; Lowe pieesed to 
tiear it sooner. 

Dei-embtr 21j(. I went to Wimhoroe and dined with my 
cousin Hannom, and come home in the evening. 

27(A. I went to Shaftesbury to sit on the commiaeion for 
the contribntion for the army. There met commisaionera 
Mr. Iluesey, Colonel Bingham, and Mr. Bnry. 

2Sth, We sat on the business. 

29(A. I returned home. 

1G49. Jajoiary lit. I dined at my cousin Hannam's of 
"Wimborr.e. 

\ih. I and my nife> my brother, and sister, dined at Sir 
Gerard Najijier's at More Critcbell. 

\)th. I went to the quarter sesaions at BUndford. Tho 
jitsticGS present tbiB session were myself Mr. Chettle, Colonel 
Butler, Colonel Bingham, Colonel Sidenbam, Colonel Brodrip, 
Mr. HuHsey, judge of the aessiona, Mr. Savadge, Mr. White- 
way, Mr. Hannam, Mr. Arnold, 

lOM, We sat at sessions. 

llrA, In tho morning at nessions, in the afternoon myself. 
Colonel Bingham, Mr. Chettle, Mr. Whileway, sat on rates. 

January 12fA. I returned to my hooae at St. Giles. 

29fA. I began my journey to London, and want to 
And over. 

30th. I went to Bagshott' 

.lUr. I came to London, and lodged at Mr. Gnidett'a in 
Lincoln'a inne flelda. 

February. I was made by the States a justice of peace of 
quorum for the counties of Wilts and Doraett, and of oyer 
and terminer for the Western circuit 

In Candlemas term I paid SOOA to my cooain, ChariM 
Iloskins, which I had borrowed of him. 

I mortgaged my manor of Pswiett to my aunt Mrs. Alice 
Coventry for 1,100/. I owed her. 

March 3rd, 1 went to Oxstcd in Surrey to wait on my 
wifo'e mother. 

Hth. I went to Guildford on my way home, 

1 Tlic liny or the rieration of Charles I. Tbe onUniDce for Ills 
Irinl hn<l Ihwii T«iiaed by the Iloan of Common* on Juinary Stli{ the 
inal Uiita od the 20th ; dd tha SIth HUtence »m t»kL 

d 2 
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March Qth. I came to Rumsey in Hamshyre. 

7th, I came to my house at St. Giles Wimbome in 
Dorsettshyre. 

April Srd. I went to Marleborough in my way to Purton 
for my rents. 

4:th. I came to Purton in J^orth Wiltshire. 

Qth, I came to the Devizes in my way home, having called 
at Malmsbury to return my money to London. 

7th. I came home to my house in St Giles Wimbome. 

April lOtli. I went to Salisbury. 

I2th. I returned home. 

Mai/ 2nd, Mr. Plott and I went to Poole to bay sack, and 
returned at night 

I was made by the States a commissioner in their act of 
contribution for the counties of Wilts and Dorsett 

Jaiie \^th. I went to my cousin Whitehead's at Fillery ^ 
in Hamshyre, in my way to London. 

25^A. I came to Hartford bridge. 

21 5^. I came to London to Mr. Guidett's. 

July 3rd, I came to Hartford bridge in my way homa 

iih, I came to Salisbury. 

oth. I came home. 

lOth. My wife, just as she was sitting down to supper, fell 
suddenly into an apoplectical convulsion fit. She recovered 
that fit after some time, and spake and kissed me, and com- 
plained only in her head, but fell again in a quarter of an hour, 
and then never came to speak again, but continued in fits and 
slumbers until next day. At noon she died ; she was with 
child the fourth time, and within six weeks of her time. 

She was a lovely beautiful fair woman, a religious devout 
Christian, of admirable wit and wisdom, beyond any I ever 
knew, yet the most sweet, affectionate, and observant wife in 
the world. Chaste without a suspicion of the most envious 
to the highest assurance of her husband, of a most noble and 
bountiful mind, yet very provident in the least things, ex- 
ceeding all in anything she undertook, housewifery, pre- 
serving, works with the needle, cookery, so that her wit and 
judgment were expressed in all things, freefirom any pride or 
forwardness. She was in discourse and counsel far beyond 
any woman. 

1 So apparently in the manuscript 
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July ISt/i. I went to Madenton in Wiltshyre, to iiiy uncle 
Tooker's. 

21ih. I returned home. 

Auffutt 1 6f A. I was sworn a jiutice of peace for the coontiet 
of Wilts and Doraett by Mr. Swanton. This was the first 
tirae I acted since the late King's death. 

30M. I vent to Andorer in my way to London, with my 
uncle Tooker and Btst«r. 

31((. We came to Bagshott 

Stplember \tt. I came to London to my cousin Day's boose 
in Axe Yard, Westmioeter. 

Wth. I sold my land at Finderne in Derbyshire for 
2,700i. 

StpUmber \Uh. I paid my ancle Tooker SOOZ. he had lent 
me in Easter term. 

15(/i. I paid my coosin Bogers, my aunt Coventry's exe- 
cutor, 1,100/., and cancelled my mortgage of Pawlet and 
bond for performance of covenants ; and I went to Oxsted in 
hurroy, to my wife's mother, 

17 (A. I came to Guildford. 

18iA. To Winchester. 

\'Mh. To my house at St Giles Wimbome. 

Octo&er lad. I went to Marlborough. 

ird. I sat at sessions in the morning, where were present 
teu justices; myself, Mr. Swanton, Mr. Littleton, Mr. Joy, 
Mr. Sadler, Mr. Ilippesly, Colonel Ayres of Hurst, LieuL- 
Colonel Read, Captuu Martin, Mr. Shnte. In the atXemooD 
I went lo Purton. 

A(h. \ went to Malmsbuiy. 

5th. I came to Salisbury. 

October Glh. I c«me home to my house. 

22nd. I, my brother, and cousin Day went to Winchester, 
in our way to London. 

23rrf. We came to Fomham. 

24(A. We come to London. I lodged at my coastn 
Day's. 

27(A. I went to my brother's house at Bow, and lay 
there. 

20(A. I returned to London. 

Xorcmbrr. Tliis t«rm I paid my I^y Coventiy one 
hun(lr<Hl pound she frMly lent m<v 

1C50. January 7A. From London to Bagshot 

8/A. From Bo^ot to Sntton. 
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January 9th. To St. Giles. 

lOth. To Dorchester. 

llth. Dine at Woolton at Sir Thomas Trenchard's, and 
came home to St. Giles. 

17 tJi. To Salisbury, to the sessions and oyer and terminer ; 
present, Mr. Bond, High-sherifE^ myself, Colonel William 
Eyres, Mr. Tooker, Mr. Hussey, Mr. Swauton, Mr. Free of 
Wish ford, Mr. Ay res of White parish. Colonel Thomas Eyre, 
Colonel Eead, Mr. Gabriel Martin, Mr. Coles, Mr. Shute, 
Mr. Littleton : we all this day subscribed the Engagement. 

18^. The commission lasted. 

I9th. The sessions ended, and I came home to St. 
Giles. 

22nd, I went to my commission at Wimbome betwixt 
Mr. Banks and I. 

23rd. Returned. 

2dth. Myself, Captain Dewe, and Mr. Baker sat on a com- 
mission from the Council of State to give the Engagement at 
Blandford. I returned at night. 

31s^ To Winchester, on my way to London. 

Febrxiary \st. To Bagshot. 

2nd. To London, my cousin Day's. 

lih. I received a commission to me and others from the 
Commissioners of the Great Seal for the giving the Engage- 
ment in Dorsetshire. I sent it by the next post to Captain 
Dewe. 

8^A. I received a second commission as above with the 
time enlarged, and sent it as above. 

February 2nd. I paid Mr. William Hinton 500Z. I owed 
him on bond, and cancelled. 

Tliis month I borrowed loO^. of my cousin Day, on mine 
and my brother John's bond. 

March 5th, 1 came to Bagshot on my way to my house in 
Dorset. 

6th. To Twyford in Hamshyre, to Mr. Woors, where my 
aunt 1 lived. 

7th. Home to St. Giles's. 

1 1^/i. To Salisbury assize. Judge Nicholas^ Chief Justice. 

^ A blank in the manuscript. 

^ Robert Nicholas was made Serjeant October 30, 1648, and a Judge 
of the Upper Bench (the Commonwealth name for King's Bench), 
June 1, 1G49. He was afterwards moved by Cromwell to the Court of 
Exchequer. (Foss's Judges, vi. 463.) 
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March \Zih, Home to St. Giles'a 

1 ^th. To Dorchester assize. I was of the oyer and terminer 
for the circuit 

1 6^i. We sat on the commission for militia. In the after- 
noon I returned home to St. Giles's. 

19^/i. I laid the first stone of my house at St Giles's. ^ 

20th. I came to Winchester. 

2Ut. ToEgham. 

2'2nd, To London, to my cousin Day's. 

29/A. I removed my lodging from Ax Yard to Bedford 
Street 

April \bth, I was married to Lady Frances Cecil,* and 
removed my lodging to Mr. Blake's, hy Exeter House. 

July 2nd. My wife and I and my sister came from London 
to Bagshot, on our way westward. 

3rf/. We came to Basingstoke. 

\th. We came to St Giles Wimborue. 

1 Oth, I went to the assizes at Shaston, where were present 
justices* 

^ The right wing of the present house was bailt in 1651. (Hutchint't 
Hist, of Dorset, iu. 186.) 

' Daughter of David, third Earl of Exeter, who had died in 164)1, 
iiud sister of John, fourth Earl. Cooper's connexion with the King't 
enemies and adherence to the Commonwealth did not prevent his 
inarryinff a noble lady of a Koyalist house. This second marriage wis 
also of snort duration ; the lady died some time in 1664. But it was 
not without issue ; two sons were bom of this marriage. 

' Here ends the Diary, as abruptly as the Fragment of the Auto- 
biography written by Shaftesbury late iu life ends. Nothing more is 
known of Shaftesbury till he is named by the Parliament nearly two 
years after a member of a Commission for the reform of the laws, 
January 17, 1652; and we learn this only by the Journals of 
Parliament. 
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Suppressed Passages of Edmund Ludlow^s Memoirs^ referring 
to Sir Anilwny Ashley Cooper^ collected by John Locke^ 
1653—1660.1 

(1) When by the Instrument of Government whereby 
Cromwell was set up Protector he had issued out writs for 
choosing a parliament, General Ludlow in his manuscript 
history has these words ^ (p. 344, 1. 33) : — 

" And though I was in Ireland and under a cloud, and that 
there was the like packing of the cards for the election in 
the county of Wilts as in other places, the Cavaliers and the 
imposing clergy, the lawyers and court interest, all joining 

' These suppressed passages of Ludlow's Memoirs, all relating to Sir 
A. A. Cooper, are in Locke's handwriting among his papers in the 
possession of the Earl of Lovelace. There is no explanatiun in the 
manuscript as to how Locke obtained these suppressed passages. I 
have made many endeavours to trace the manusQript of Ludlow's 
Mem oil's, but have entirely failed to obtain any clue. If it is in 
existence, it would probably be found that more has been suppressed. 
Ludlow's Memoirs were fii'st printed at Vevey in Switzerland, and 
published in 1698 and 1699 : Ludlow had died there in 1698. Locke 
died in 1704. There is no trace, that I am aware of, of intercourse 
between Locke and Ludlow. It is clear that every passage containinp^ 
depreciatory mention of Shaftesbury was purposely suppressed, when 
Ludlow's Memoirs were published. At that time the memory of 
Shaftesbury was dear to Whigs; and Ludlow had possibly himself 
lived to wish that these passages should not see the lignt It is stated 
in Tyers's " Political Conferences" (p. 88) that Ludlow's Memoirs were 
prepared for the press by Littlebury, translator of Herodotus, a very 
strong Whig. 

^ This short introduction and other similar explanations are hy 
Locke. The pages and lines referred to are, it is to be presumed, of 
the manuscript of Ludlow's Memoirs. This passage is to bo inserted 
at p. 498 of vol. ii. of the three-volume Vevey edition, 1698-9, and at 
p. 211 of the quarto edition of 1771. 
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against that of the Commonwealth, and having preferred a 
list of ten men (the number which was to be chosen by that 
county) as those whom they would have to be chosen, they 
cite the parishes and every particular person therein to 
appear, who when they came upon the hill were headed by 
Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, a man of a healing and recon- 
ciling spirit of all interests that agree in the greatening of 
himself^ being now one of Cromwell's Council The well- 
wishers to the public interest, according to the practice of 
their antagonists, prepared a list of such as they judged 
faithful to the public cause, but the other party not con- 
tented with their policy make use of force, threatening those 
who oppose them as such who designed disturbance in the 
State by promoting the election of such as were dissatisfied 
with the present Government; but notwithstanding all they 
could say or do, and though the under-sheriff was made 
for their turn, the high-sheriff being absent, the Common- 
wealth party appeared so equal, that it could not be decided 
without a poll, and both parties were so numerous that the 
usual place for election was too strait, so that they consented 
to adjourn the meeting unto Stonnage,^ where there was 
room enough. The great work is to keep me from being 
elected who knew not of one person's intention to appear for 
me, being at that time in Ireland, neither had I been free to 
have sat had I been elected as a member to serve in that 
assembly (a parliament I could not own it to be, the Long 
Parliament being only interrupted by the sword), knowing 
well that they were called together for no good end, and that 
if they should beyond expectation do anything for the good 
of the people, they should receive an interruption by the 
power of the sword, under which they then were. Yet did 
Sir Anthony Cooper and Mr. Adoniram Byfield, a busy 
clergyman, not contented with their share in that tyrannical 
Government, or hoping that it would conduce to that which 
was more so, make harangues to the people, labouring to 
convince them that it was desirable to choose such as were of 
healing spirits, and not such as were for the putting of all 
things into confusion and disorder; but the people well 
knowing their persons, designs^ and interests, and that vet 
nothing could prevent tyranny and confusion but the settling 
of such* a Government as would provide for common good, 

^ So in the manuseript ; Stonehenge. 
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and needed not the military sword to uphold it, but would be 
supported by the affection of the people, stick close to the 
former resolution, and pleased in the first place to cry up me 
as one they would entrust in that assembly. The other 
party, finding mine greater than any of theirs when divided, 
unite in their first vote for Sir Anthony Cooper, whom the 
under-sheriff on the view adjudgeth to be first choseiiy 
though the party that appeared for me conceived them^ 
selves piuch injured therein ; but the other party had all 
the power in their hands, and knew they should be pro- 
tected by him, who called himself the Protector, do they 
what they would." 

(2) P. 377,1. 22 is thus :i 

" Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, who was first for the King, 
tlien for the Parliament, then in Cromwell's first afisembly 
for the reformation, and afterwards for Cromwell against that 
reformation, now being denied Cromwell's daughter Mary in 
marriage, he appears against Cromwell's design in the last 
assembly, and is therefore dismissed the Council, Cromwell 
being resolved to act there as the chief juggler himself, and 
one Colonel Mack worth, a la\vyer about Shrewsbury, a 
person fit for his purpose, is chosen in his room, &c."2 

^ Tliis is to be inserted after the words ** departed from that king- 
dom," vol. ii. p. 53 of the Vevey edition, and p. 224 of quarto edition, 
]77]. 

^ The *'last assembly " spoken of in this passage is Cromwell's first 
parliament under the lustmment of Government, which met Sep- 
tember 4, 1654, and was dissolved on the 22d of January, 1655. 
Tliere are several mistakes in this passage of Ludlow. Cooper had not 
been **in Croiiiwell's fii'st assembly for the refoiination and afterwards 
for Cromwell against that refoimation." In Cromwell's first assembly, 
tlic Barebone's Parliament, he had aeted in accord with Cromwell, and 
was a leading member of the party of moderate reformers, and, as 
Buraet says, "was of great use to Cromwell in withstanding the 
enthusiasts." It is not true that Cooper was dismissed from the 
Council, or that Mackworth took his place. Cooper continued to 
attend the Council until December 28, 1654. Mackworth had been 
ajii)ointed a member on the previous 7th of February. A dismisail 
fitun the Council could only have taken place, according to the pro- 
visions of the Instniment of Government, on a specific charge of mis- 
conduct after inquiry by a Committee jointly appointed by the CouncQ 
and the Parliament. It does not appear even that Cooper resigned 
his seat in the Council, when he ceased to attend in the end of 
December 1654. His name is included in a list of members of the 
Council, j>repared at the end of 1655, printed in Thurloe's State 
Papers, (iii. 581.) 
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Xote that tliia is in the book eleven leaves after that he 
f,ivta account of the dissolving of this called here the last 
iissembly, in which eleven leaves he writes of Cromwell's 
proceeding's against the Cavaliets, and many other particnlani, 
iind immeij lately after the impriaonment of my Lord Grey 
and hie baseness to Colonel Sexby. This concemiag Sir 
Anthony is written p. 377. 

(3) When the Long Parliament was restored by the array 
in Richard Cromwell's time, and the Parliament had 
Appointed a CouDcil of State which was to consist of thirty- 
ooe persons, p. 513, 1. 6, it is thus :^ 

" Mr. Love (in consideration that Sir Anthony Ashley 
Cooper bod voted with the Commonwealth party in the last 
Convention) moved that he might be one, though his 
affections were well known to be to another interest, and 
Mr. Nevill having hopes that Sir Horatio Townsend was a 
friend to the Commonwealth, for the same reason, moved for 
his addition, which two motions being npion the riaing of the 
House made on a sudden before any could recollect themselvea 
to speak against them, there being also an unwillingnees to 
disoblige those of whom there was any hope, were con- 
sented to."* 

(4) In the following page, line 21 is thoa : * 

"And when the Wallingford House party (which was the 
''ounctl of officers, Deutenant- General Fleetwood, Sec), had 
taken the oath that waa directed by the Parliament tt> be 
taken by every member of the Council of State before he 
took his place, the effect whereof waa to be true and faithful 
to the interest of the Commonwealth, and to oppose Charlea 
St«wart or any other single person whatsoever, they came 

1 V<il. ii. n. flSS, line II from bottom of Verey editloii, and p. S77 
of nuiiHo edition of 1771. 

' There U ui Intrml of more thxn fonr yean between tha jioriodji 
n-ferrcil to in thii pawage of Lodlow and in the lut Bichud 
Oouiwtlt'B pulUment was dinolved April 23, ISfie. The Bump of 
die l:OnR PerliameDt wu then reioecitated ; and thi« bod; proccedwl 
to elect A Council of State on Hny IS. It wu reaolTcd that tha 
Council should condst of thir^-one membere. twentjr-oDe memben of 
the i>nrli*meut, and tea who were not member*. Seven of the latter 
were elected oD that day, and two of thoae aeven were Sir A. A- Cooper 
Hiid Sir iloratio Townahend. 
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but seldom to discharge tbeir duty, pretending that, by 
reason of Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper's being of the Coancil 
and Sir H. Townsend, they could not with freedom speak 
their minds there nor carry on the public work, they sup- 
posing these persons to be assured to Charles Stewart's 
interest, and that they would give intelligence to him of all 
that passed. That we might remove this rub, endeavours 
were used with them both to manifest their affections to the 
public, for removing of jealousies between the Parliament and 
the army, by desiring the House to excuse them from that 
employment, or at least to forbear coming to the CoonciL 
Sir H. Townsend very ingenuously chose to do the latter, 
pretending occasions of his own which drew him into the 
country. But Sir Anthony having it in de^gn to be a 
houtefeu between the Parliament and the army, as his after 
carriage will make appear, makes use of this occasion and 
comes into the Council with much confidence, and moves 
with much importunity to have the oath administered to him, 
professing himself ready to take the same, yet having a secret 
resolve to break it at the same time (as thei-e was ground to 
suspect), but the Council not having any power to refuse it 
him permitted him to take it. And being thus ensnared, as 
the best remedy to prevent inconveniences, they appoint 
a Committee of examination and secrecy, whom they en- 
trusted with great powers, to wit, Lieutenant-General Fleet- 
wood, Sir Henry Vane, Major- General Lambert, Major 
Salloway, Mr. Scott, Serjeant Bradshaw, and myself : yet so 
hot and confident was Sir Anthony grown, that to pursue his 
mischievous design, he solicits the Parliament that they 
would admit him to sit upon an election of seventeen or 
eighteen years' standing, which never was adjudged, and wo 
could find no better way to put him off (so far had he insinu- 
ated into the members) than to refer the consideration thereof 
to the committee of five formerly appointed by the Par- 
liament for the receiving of satisfaction touching those mem- 
bers who had not sat from 1648, who alleging their powers 
were at an end, it was referred to them to search their books, 
and state matter of fact in relation thereto." ^ 

' Tlie case of Sir A. A. Cooper's election for DoTmton was referred 
to the Committee named by Ludlow on May 10, the day after the re- 
storation of the Parliament, and three days before Cooper's election to 
bo a member of the Council of State. Cooper was not yet admitted to 
sit in the House. 
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(5) P. 571, L 9 :.i 

'* The Parliament sent a committee to the Tower to examine 
Sir Greorge Booth touching the plot wherein he had been 
engaged, both as to the authority which he pretended to act 
by, and as to those who were engaged to join with him 
therein ; he confessed he had received a commiasion from the 
King, and that many of the nobility and gentry were engaged 
with him for the carrying on of the design ; some he disco- 
vered, but took time to discover the rest ; and upon exami- 
nation of a boy which brought, as was supposed, a letter from 
Sir George Booth before his rising to Sir A. A. Cooper, it was 
found that he dismissed the boy with much civility, in token 
of consenting to what was done." 

(6) When the Wallingford House party had put a stop 
to the sitting of the Parliament, and Monk marching from 
Scotland had declared against, pretending to be for the Parlia- 
ment and Commonwealth, but underhand cariying on his 
design of setting up King Charles, p. 621, L 19, it is thus : ' 

" Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, also a great instrument in thin 
horrid treachery, as he was most active amongst thoee of the 
Parliament who were consulting for their restitution, so 
notwithstanding the affronts he had formerly put upon me, 
the Lord Arundel being pressed by the trustees and con- 
tractors at Drury House for the paying in of thousands of 
pounds which he was in arrears for some lands which they 
had sold of his to some of his friends, and which Cromwell 
had discharged him of^ they not allowing that to be a suf- 
ficient discharge threaten him to sell the land again according 
to a command they had received from the Parliament to that 
purpose, if he forthwith paid not the said arrears. It being 
apprehended that my letter to them might be of service to 
him therein, he the same Sir Anthony, coming to me with 
him to desire me to write on his behalf professed to be very 
affectionate to the interest of the Commonwealth, which he 
did so to the life that I was much pleased therewith, having 
always believed him to be otherwise inclined. But notwith- 

1 Vol. ii. p. 696 of Vevey edition, snd p. 204 of quirto edition of 
1771. Tho whole of this pu«u», ezcent the last tentenoe referring to 
Shafteflbury, is printed in Lualow'i Memoin in tomeirhat different 
words. 

* This pams^ should be inserted probably tt p. 765 of vol. ii of 
the Vevey edition, and at p. 828 of the quarto edition of 1771. 
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standing his fair words, I was not so confident of him as to 
repose any great trust in him, he having played fast and 
loose so often, declaring sometimes for the King, then for the 
Parlianient, then for Cromwell, afterwards against him, and 
now for the Commonwealth." 

(7) When Monk drew nigh to London, and was always 
declaring highly for the Parliament and Commonwealth, 
wliereas ho modelled his army for another design, p. 690, 
1. 1 ] , it is thus : ^ 

" It was wonderful to consider how with fair words those 
who used to he watchful to discover what was for their 
interest were lulled to sleep : Chief Justice St. John himself, 
who even in this session prepared and procured the Parliament 
to poi^s a declaration against Monarchy and for a Common- 
wealth, and Keynolds who had hought puhlic lands as well 
as the other, in crushing the friends of the Commonwealth 
and preferring those of a contrary principle (if of any), acting 
as if they had designed nothing less than what they pretended 
to and what their interest led them to ; scarce one of ten of the 
old officers of the army are continued ; Sir Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, a known hitter enemy to the puhlic and to all good 
men, on a disputahle election of eighteen years* standing, 
against all reason and common justice, is admitted to sit as a 
Member of Parliament because he had joined with some of 
them in opposing the army at this time, which Charles 
JStewart himself would have done, might ho have been ad- 
mitted into the confederacy. They bestow also a regiment of 
horse upon him, which by his policy he modelleth with 
officers for his turn, and by his smooth tongue and insin- 
uating carriage bears a great sway in Parliament." 

(8) When Monk was come to London, p. 705, L 35,' it is 

thus : 

*' In the meantime the secluded members held their cahals 
with the city of London for the carrying on of these designs, 
and some of those members who sat, especially Sir Anthony 
A.shley Cooper and Colonel Peilder, had correspondency with 

them." 

^ Vol. ii. p. 809 of the Vevey edition, and p. 342 of the quarto 
C'lilion of 1771. 

^ At ]). 822 of vol. ii. of the Vevey edition, and p. 347 of the quarto 
edition of 1771. 
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Speech in IticJutrd CromtoeU^s Parliament, March 28, 1659.* 

Mr. Speaker, 

This day's debate is but too clear a proof that we English- 
men are right blanders ; variable and mutable, like the air 
we live in : for, Sir, if that were not our temi)er, we should 
not be now disputing whether, after all those hazards we 
have run, that blood we have spilt, that treasure we have 
exhausted, we should not now sit down just where we did 
begin, and of our own accords submit ourselves to that slavery 
wliich we have not only ventured our estates and lives, but I 
wish I could not say, our souls and consciences, to throw ofiL 
What others, Sir, think of this levity, I cannot tell. I mean 
those who steer their consciences by occasions, and cannot 
lose the honour they never had : but truly, Sir, for my own 

^ I bavo no doubt that this long elaborate speech, which was pub- 
linbed by Sir A. A. Cooper at the time, is the one thns referred to in 
Burton'R Diary on March 28 : *' Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper made a 
long speech till the Mouse was fuller of those of his party, and moved 
to second the motion that they be but for this f>arliament, and would 
have them bounded in time." (iv. 280. ) It was made in support of a 
motion for limiting the existence of the " Other House '* — Cromweira 
Mouse of Peers — to the time of the Parliament then sitting. The 
8l»<*ech hero printed has been published in various works ; it is to be 
found in the Somers Tracts and Harleian Miscelhiny, in Mofgan'a 
" Phcenix Britannicua," Qeoige Villiers, Duke of Buckingham's Woiks, 
2 yds. 1715, the old Parliamentary History, and Martyn's Life. In 
the Somers Tracts it is reprinted from a republication in 1680 wiUi 
the following title : *' A time-serving Speech spoken once in a aeason 
by a worthy member of Parliament, and now thought fit to be 
rt'printed, to prevent the occaiioD of having it retpoken." (YoL vi 
p. 466.) 
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part, I dare freely declare it to be my opinion, tliat we are 
this day making good all the reproaches of our enemies, own- 
ing ourselves oppressors, murderers, regicides, subverters of 
that which we do not only acknowledge to have been a lawful 
government, but, by recalling it, confess it now to be the best : 
which, Sir, if it be true, and that we now begin to see aright, 
I heartily wish our eyes had been sooner open ; and, for 
three nations* sake, that we bad purchased our conviction at 
a cheaper rate. We might. Sir, in *42 have been what we 
thus contend to be in '59 ; and our consciences woTild have 
had much less to answer for to God, and our reputations to 
the world. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I wish with all my soul I did state the 
case to you amiss ; and that it were the question, whether we 
would voluntarily relapse into the disease we were formerly 
possessed of, and of our own accords take up our old yoke, 
that we with wearing and custom had made habitual and easy, 
and which, it may be, was more our wantonness than onr 
pressure that made us throw it off. But this, Sir, is not now 
the question : that which we deliberate is not whether we 
will say, wo do not care to be free, we like our old masters, 
and will be content to have our ears bored at the door-post of 
their House, and to serve them for ever ; but, Sir, as if we 
were contending for shame as well as servitude, we are carry- 
ing our ears to be bored at the doors of another House ; an 
House, Sir, without a name, and therefore it i& but congruoos 
it should consist of members without family ; an House that 
inverts the order of slavery, and subjects us to our servants ; 
and yet, in contradiction to Scripture, we do not only not think 
that subjection intolerable, but we are now pleading for it. 
In a word. Sir, it is a House of so incongruous and odious a 
composition and mixture, that certainly the grand architect 
would never have so framed it, had it not been his design, as 
well as to show the world the contempt he had of us, as to 
demonstrate the power he had over us. 

Sir, that it may appear I intend not to be so prudent^ as 
far as my part is concerned, as to make a voluntary resigna- 
tion of my liberty and honour to this exceUent part of his 
Highness's last will and testament, I shall crave leave to declare 
iu a few particulars my opinion of this other House ; wherein 
I cannot but promise myself to be fevourably heard by some, 
and patiently heard by all : for those Englishmen who are 
against that House will certainly with content hear the 
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reasons why others are so too ; tliose courtiers who are for it 
give me evidence enough to think that in nature there is 
nothing which they cannot willingly endure. 

First, Sir, as to the author and framer of the House of 
Peers ; let me put you in mind it was he who with 
reiterated oaths had often sworn to be true and faithful to 
the government without it ; and not only sworn so himself, 
hut had been the chief instrument both to draw and compel 
others to swear so too. So, Sir, the foundation of that noble 
structure was laid in perjury, and was begun with the viola- 
tion and contempt as well of the laws of God as of the nation. 
He who called monarchy anti-chris^lian in another, and indeed 
made it so himself; he who voted a House of Lords dangerous 
and unnecessary, and too truly made it so in his partisans ; 
he who with fraud and force deprived you of your liberty when 
living, and entailed slavery on you at his death : it is he, Sir, 
who has left you these worthy overseers of that his last will 
and testament ; who, however they have behaved themselves 
in other trusts, we may be confident will faithfully endeavour 
to discharge themselves in this. In a word, had that other 
House no other fault but its constitution and author, I should 
think *that original sin enough for its condemnation : for I am 
of their opinion who think that, for the good of example, all 
acts and monuments of tyrants are to be expunged and erased ; 
that, if ])o68iblc, their memory may be no longer-lived than 
their cart*as(^R ; and the truth is, their good laws are but snares 
for our liberty. But to impute to that other House no faults 
])ut its own, you may please in the first place to consider of 
the power which his Highness hath left it, according to that 
" Humble Petition and Advice," which he was pleased to 
give order the Parliament should present to him. For as the 
Eomans had kings, his Highness had ** parliaments amongst 
his instruments of slavery ;" and I hope it will be no offence 
for me to pray that his son may not have so tea But, Sir, 
they have a negative voice, and all other circumstances of that 
arhit.niry power which made the former House intolerable; 
only the dignity and quality of the persons arc wanting, that 
our slavery may be accompanied with ignominy and f^ront. 
And now, Mr. Speaker, have we not gloriously vindicated 
the nation's liberty, — have we not worthily employed our blood 
and treasure to abolish that power which was set over us by 
law, to have the same imposed upon us without law t And 
after all that sound and noise we have made in the world, of 
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the people's legislative power, and of the supremacy and 
oiiini potency of their representatives, we now see there is no 
more power left them but what is put into the balance, and 
equalled by the power of a few retainers of tyranny, who are 
so far from being the people's choice, that the most part of 
them are only known to the nation by the miscliief^ they 
have committed in it. 

In the next place, Sir, you may please to consider that the 
persons invested with that power are all of them nominated 
by the Lord Protector (for to say by him and his Council, has 
in effect no more distinction than if one should say by Oliver 
and Cromwell). By that means, the Protector himself, by 
his own and by his peers' negative, may become in effect two 
of the three estates ; and by consequence, is possessed of two 
parts of the legislative power. I think this can be a doubt to 
no one who will but take the pains to read over the catalogue 
of those noble lords ; for certainly no man wlio reads their 
names can possibly fancy for what virtues or good qualities 
such a composition should be made choice of, but only the 
certainty of their compliance with whatsoever shall be 
enjoined them by their creator. Pardon, Sir, that name, for 
it is properly applicable where things are made out of nothing. 
If, in the former government, increase of nobility was a 
grievance, because the new nobility, having fresh obligations 
to the crown, were more easily led into compliance with it ; 
and if one of the main reasons for exclusion of bishops out of 
the House of Lords was because they were of the King's 
making, and were in effect so many certain votes for what- 
ever he had a mind to carry in the House ; how much more 
assured will that inconvenience now be, when the Protector, 
who wants nothing of the King but (in every sense) the title, 
shall only make and nominate a part, hut of himself constitute 
the whole ? In a word. Sir, if our liberty was endangered by 
tlie former House, we may give it up for lost in the other 
House : and it is in all respects as secure and advantageous 
for the liberty of the nation, which we come hither to redeem, 
to allow this power to his Highnesses officers and chaplains, 
as to his other creatures and partisans in this other House. 

No\v, having considered, Sir, their author, power, and con- 
stitution, give me leave to make some few observations, 
though but in general, on the persons themselves who are 
designed Lo be our lords and masters ; and let us see what 
either the extraordinary quality or qualifications are of these 
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egregioas legislatora, which may jostdfy their choice, and pre- 
vail with the people to admit them at least into equal 
authority with the whole representative body of themselves. 
But what I shall speak of their quality, or anything else con- 
cerning them, I would be thouglit to speak with distinction, 
and to intend only of the major part ; for I acknowledge, Mr. 
Speaker, the mixture of the other House to be like the com- 
position of apothecaries, who mix something grateful to the 
taste to quaht'y their bitter drugs, which else, perhaps, would 
be immediately spit out and never swallowed. So, Sir, hi^ 
Highness, of deplorable memory to this nation, to countenance 
OS well the want of quality as honesty in the rest, has nomi- 
nated some ngainst whom there lies no other reproach but 
only that nomination ; but not out of any respect to their 
quality or regard to their virtues, but out of regard to the no- 
quality, the no- virtues of the rest ; which truly, Mr. Speaker, 
if he had not done, wo could easily have given a more express 
name to this other House than he hath been pleased to do ; 
for we know a house designed for beggars and malefactors is 
a house of correction, and so termed by our law : but, Mr. 
Speaker, setting those few persons aside, who, I hope, think 
the nomination a disgrace, and their ever coming to sit there 
a much greater, can we without indignation think of the rest 1 
He who is first in their roll, a condemned coward ; one that 
out of fear and baseness did once what he could to betray our 
liberties, and now does the same for gain.^ The second, a 
person of as little sense as honesty ; preferred for no other 
n^oson but his no-worth, his no-conscience ; except cheating 
his father of all he had was thought a virtue by him, who, by 
sod experience we find, hath done as much for bis mother 
— his country.^ The third, a Cavalier, a Presbyterian, an 
Independent ; for the Republic, for a Protector, for every- 
thing, for nothing, but only that one thing — money.' It 

^ Nathaniel Fienncn, second son of Viscount Saye and 8«le, who in 
the beginiiing of the CiyU War had surrendered Bristol to the Ring's 
army without making any defence, and bad been condemned to death 
by a c-uurt-iiiartial, but pardoned by the Earl of Essex, the geueral-in- 
chief. He was now one of the Commisaionert of the Great Seal, and 
line of llichard Croiuweira chief advisers. His father and t younger 
brother John were also named by Cromwell members of bis House of 
1^1(18 : the father did not sit. 

* I do not know which of Cromweirs Lords is here referred to. 

' Tliis is geuerallv supposed to refer to Ix>rd Broghill, after the 
Kc&turatiun created ^arl ul Orrery. 
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were endless, Sir, to run through them all ; to tell you of the 
lordships of seventeen pounds a year land of inheritance ; of 
the farmer lordships, draymen lordships,^ cohbler lordships,* 
without one foot of land but what the blood of Englishmen 
has been the price of These, Sir, are to be our rulers, these 
the judges of our lives and fortunes ; to these we are to stand 
bare whilst their pageant lordships deign to give us a confer- 
ence on their breeches. Mr. Speaker, we have already had too 
much experience how insupportable servants are when they 
become our masters. All kinds of slavery are miserable in 
the account of generous minds ; but that which comes accom- 
panied with scorn and contempt stirs up every man's indigna- 
tion, and is endured by none whom nature does not intend 
for slaves, as well as fortune. 

I say not this, !Mr. Speaker, to revile any man with his 
meanness ; for I never thought either the malignity or in- 
dulgence of fortune to be, with wise or just men, the grounds 
either of their good or ill opinion. Mr. Speaker, I blame not 
in these men the faults of their fortune any otherwise than as 
they make them their own : I object to you their poverty, 
because it is accompanied with ambition ; I remind you of 
their quality, because they themselves forget it : it is not the 
men I am angry with, but their Lordships. Sir, though we 
easily grant poverty and necessity to be no faults, yet we 
must allow them to be great impediments in the way of 
honour, and such as nothing but extraordinary merit and 
virtue can remove. The Scripture reckons it amongst Jero- 
boam's great faults, "that he made priests of the meanest 
of the people : " and sure it was none of the virtues of our 
Jeroboam, who hath set up his calves too, and would have 
our tribes come up and worship them, that he observed the 
same method in making lords. 

One of the few requests the Portuguese made to Philip 
the Second, King of Spain, when he got that kingdom, as 
his late Highness did this, by an army, was, that he would 
not make nobility contemptible by advancing such to that 
degree whose quality or virtue could be noways thought to 
deserve it. Nor have we formerly been less apprehensive of 
such inconveniences ourselves. It was, in Eichard the First's 



^ This refers to Colonel Pride, who had been a brewer, and, it is said, 

h;\<l be^n ns a drayman. 

- Colonel Ilewsou had been a shoemaker. 
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time, one of the Bisbop of Ely's accusationa, that castles and 
forts of great trust he did '^obsciiris et ignotis hominibus 
tradere" — put in the hands of obscure and unknown men. 
But we, Mr. Speaker, to such a kind of men are delivering 
up the power of our laws, and, in that, the power of alL 

In the 17th of Edward the Fourth, there passed an Act of 
Parliament for degrading John Nevil, Marquis Montague 
aiid Duke of Bedford : the reason expressed in the Act, 
because he had not a revenue sufficient for the maintaining of 
that dignity ; to which was added, when men of mean birth 
are called to high estate, and no livelihood to support it, it 
induceth briberies and extoi-tions, and all kinds of ii\justice 
that are followed by gain. And in the parliament of 2d of 
Chailes, the peers, in a petition against Scottish and Irish 
tiiles, told the King, that it was a novelty without precedent 
that men should possess honours where they possessed nothing 
else, and that they should have a vote in parliament where 
they have not a foot of land. But if it had been added, or 
have no land but what is the purchase of their villanies, 
against how many of our new peers would this have been an 
important objection I To conclude : it has been a very just 
and reasonable care among all nations, not to render that 
despised and contemptible to the people which is designed 
for their reverence and awe; and. Sir, an empty title, without 
quality or virtue, never procured any man this, any more than 
tlie image in the fable made the ass adored that carried it 

After their quality, give me leave to speak a word or two 
of their qualifications; which certainly ought, in reason, to 
carry some proportion with the employment they design 
tliemselvcs. The House of Loi-ds are the King's great heredi- 
tary Council ; they are the highest court of judicature; they 
have their part in judging and determining of the reasons for 
making new laws and abrogating old : from amongst them 
wo take our great officers of State: they are commonly our 
generals at land, and our admirals at sea. In conclusion, 
tlioy are both of the essence and constitution of our old 
government ; and have, besides, the greatest and noblest share 
in the administration. Now, certainly. Sir, to judge accord- 
ing to the dictates of reason, one would imagine some small 
faculties and endowments to be necessary for dischaiging 
such a calling ; and those such as are not usually acquired in 
r})()J)8 and warehouses, nor found by following the plough : 
and what other academies most of their lordships have been 
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bred in but their shops, what other arts they have been 
versed in but those which more required good arms and good 
shoulders than good heads, I think we are yet to be informed. 
Sir, we commit not the education of our children to ignorant 
and illiterate masters ; nay, we trust not our horses to unskil- 
ful grooms. I beseech you, let us think it belongs to us to 
have some care into whose hands we commit the management 
of the commonwealth ; and if we cannot have persons of 
birth and fortune to be our rulers, to whose quality we would 
"vWllingly submit, I beseech you, Sir, for our credit and 
safety's sake, let us seek men at least of parts and education, 
to whose abilities we may have some reason to give way. If 
a patient dies under a physician's hand, the law esteems that 
not a felony, but a misfortune, in the physician : but it has 
been held by some, if one who is no physician undertakes the 
management of a cure, and the party miscarries, the law 
makes the empiric a felon ; and sure, in all men's opinion, 
the patient a fool. To conclude. Sir, for great men to govern 
is ordinary ; for able men it is natural : knaves many times 
come to it by force and necessity, and fools sometimes by 
chance ; but universal choice and election of fools and knaves 
for government was never yet made by any who were not 
themselves like those they chose. 

But niethinks, Mr. Speaker, I see ready to rise after me 
some gentlemen that shall tell you the good services their 
new lordships have done the commonwealth ; that shall extol 
their valour, their godliness, their fidelity to the cause. The 
Scripture, too, no doubt, as it is to all purposes, shall be 
brought in to argue for them ; and we shall hear of " the 
wisdom of the poor man that saved the city;" of the "not 
many wise, not many mighty ; " attributes that I can no way 
deny to be due to their lordships. Mr. Speaker, I shall be as 
forward as any man to declare their services, and acknowledge 
them ; tliough I might tell you that the same honour is not 
purcliased by the blood of an enemy and of a citizen ; that 
for victories in civil wars, till our armies marched through 
the city, I have not read that the conquerors have been so 
void of shame as to triumph. Caesar, not much more indul- 
gent to his country than our late Protector, did not so much 
as write public letters of his victory at Pharsalia ; much less 
had he days of tlianksgiving to his gods, and anniversary 
feasts, for having been a prosperous rebel. 

But, Sir, I leave this argument ; and, to be as good as my 
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word, come to put you in mind of some of their seryices, and the 
obligations you owe them for the same. To speak nothing of one 
of my Lords Commissioners' valour at Bristol, nor of another 
noble lord's brave adventure at the Bear-garden,^ I must tell 
you, Sir, that most of them have had the courage to do things 
which, I may boldly say, few other Christians durst so have 
adventured their souls to have attempted : they have not 
only subdued their enemies, but their masters that raised and 
maintained them ; they have not only conquered Scotland 
and Ireland, but rebellious England too, and there suppressed 
a malignant partly of magistrates and laws ; and, that nothing 
should be wanting to make them indeed complete conquerors, 
without the help of philosophy they have even conquered 
themselves. All shame they have subdued as i)erfectly as 
all justice ; the oaths they have taken they have as easily 
digested as their old General could himself; public covenants 
and engagemente they have trampled under foot. In conclu- 
sion, so entire a victory they have over themselves, that their 
consciences are as much their servants, Mr. Speaker, as we 
are. But give me leave to conclude with that which is more 
admirable than all this, and shows the confidence they have 
of themselves and us : after having many times trampled on 
the authority of the House of Commons, and no less than five 
times dissolved them, they hope, for those good services to 
the House of Commons, to be made a House of Lords. 

I have been over long, Sir, for which I crave your pardon ; 
therefore, in a word, I beseech you let us think it our duty 
to have a care of two things : first, that villanies be not 
encouraged with the rewards of virtue; secondly, that the 
authority and majesty of the government of this nation be 
not defiled, and exposed to contempt, by committing so con- 
siderable a part of it to persons of as mean quality as parts. 
The Thebans did not admit merchants into government till 
they had left their traffic ten years : sure it would have been 
long before cobblers and draymen would have been allowed. 

1 The person here referred to is Colonel Pride, who is accused of 
having cmelly killed a number of bears, in sumiressing^ bear-baiting, 
as Sheriff of Surrey. See a lampoon printed in ttie Harleian Miscellany 
vol. ill. p. 136: **The Last Speech and Dying Worda of Thomas (Lord, 
alicu Colonel) Pride, being touched in conscience for his inhuman 
murder of the Bears in the Bear-garden when he waa High Sheriff of 
Surrey, takeu in shorthand by T. S., late clerk in his Lordship's 
Brewhouse." 
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Sir, if the wisdom of this House shall think we have been 
hitherto like the prodigal; and that now, when our necessities 
persuade us, i.e, that we are almost brought to herd it with 
swine, it is time to think of a return; let us without more 
ado, without this motley mixture, even take our rulers as at 
the first, so that we can but be reasonably secui'ed to avoid 
our counselloi-s as at the beginning 

Give nie leave, Sir, to release your patience with a short 
story. Livy tells us there was a state in Italy, an aristocracy, 
where the nobility stretched the pi-erogativo too high, and 
presumed too much on the people's liberty and patience ; 
whereupon the discontents were so general and so great, 
that they apparently tended to a dissolution of government^ 
and the turning of all things into anarchy and confusion. 
At the same time, besides these distempers at home, there 
was a potent enemy ready to fall on them from abroad, that 
hud been an over -match for tliem when united; but now, ic 
these disorders, was like to find them a very ready and easy 
prey. A Avise man. Sir, in the city, who did not all approve 
of the insolence of the nobility, and as little liked popular 
tumults, thought of this stratagem, to cozen his country into 
safety. Upon a pretence of counsel, he procured the nobility 
to meet all together; w^hich when they had done, he found 
means to lock the doors upon them, went aAvay himself^ and 
took the keys ; then immediately summoned the people ; told 
them, by a contrivance of his he had taken all the nobility in 
a trap ; that now was the time to be revenged on them for 
their insolences ; that, therefore, they should immediately go 
along with him and despatch them. Sir, the officers of our 
army, after a fast, could not be more ready for the villany 
than thes^e people were ; and accordingly they made as much 
}iasto to the slaughter as their Lord Protector oould desire. 
Dut, Sir, this wise man 1 told you of was their Lord Protector 
indeed. As soon as he had brought the people where the 
})arlianient was sitting, and when they expected but the word 
to fall to the butchery; " Grentlemen," says he, "though I 
would not cai*e how soon this work of reformation were over, 
yet, in this ship of the commonwealth, we must not throw 
the steersmen overboard till we have provided others for the 
helm. Let us coi\sider, before we take these men away, in 
what other hands we may securely trust our liberty and the 
management of the common\vealth." And so he advised 
tliem, before the putting down of the former, to bethink 
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themselves of constituting another House. He began and 
nominated one, a man highly cried up in the popuUir {action, 
a contiding man, one of much zeal, little sense, and no quality; 
you may suppose him, Sir, a zealous cobbler. The people, in 
conclusion, murmured at this, and were loth their fellow 
mutineer, for no other virtue but mutinying, should come to 
be advanced to be their master ; and by their looks and mur- 
murs sufficiently expressed the discontent they took at sach 
a motion. Then he nominated another, as mean a mechanic 
as the former ; you may imagine him. Sir, a bustling rude 
(Iravman, or the like : he was no sooner named but some 
burst out a lau^hiii^, others grew angry and railed at him, 
and all detested and scorned him. Upon this a third was 
named for a lordship, one of the same l>atch, and every way 
(qualified to sit with the other two. The people then fell 
into a confused laugh and noise, and inquired, if such were 
loi-ds, who, by all the gods ! would be content to be com- 
niouers ? Sir, let me lie bold, by the good leave of the other 
House and yours, to ask the same question. But to conclTide 
this stor}', and with it the other House, when this wise man 
I told you of perceived they were now sensible of the incon- 
venience and mischief they were running into, and saw that 
the pulling down their rulers would prove in the end but 
the setting up their ^rvantfi, he thought them then prepared to 
liear reaj«on, and told them, ^' You see,'* says he, "that bad at 
this government is, we cannot, for anything I see, agree upon 
a better : whiat then if^ after this fright we have pot our 
nobility in, and the demonstration we have given them of 
our power, we try them once more whether they will meod, 
and for the fiitare behave themnelves witli more moderation?" 
The people were so wise as to comply with that propoaition, 
and to thiiik it easier U} mend their rulers than to make new. 
And I wish, Mr. Hjieaker, we may be to wise as to think 
so too. 
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A Letter from Sir Anthony Ashley Coopei% Tliomcu Scot, 
Josia^ Berners, and John Weaver, E squires, delivered to 
the Lord Fleetwood, orvning their late actions, in endeavour- 
ing to seacre tlie Tower of London for the better service of 
the City and Commonwealth, December 16, 1659.^ 

Siu, 

Understanding you have received some disturbance of 
lato, in examining divers persons about a design to surprise 
t he Tower ; to save you further trouble, we do hereby freely 
own our utmost and hearty endeavours to have pat that place 
into more faithful and confiding hands, and that by authority 
from the Council of State, who at the passing of that resolve 
liad the sole legal power from the Parliament of ordering, 
directing, and disposing of all the garrisons and forces of this 
Commonwealth, both by sea and land ; an action so honest 
and honourable as would not only have given check to the 
exorbitances at Wallingford House and Whitehall, but waa 

1 This letter is printed in the Thurloe collection of State Papers, vol. 
vii. p. 797, and in tlie Somers Tracts, voL ri. p. 642. Tea days after the 
date of this letter, on December 26, the Committee of Safety was 
overthrown, Fleetwood and Lambert discomfited, and the Kamp 
Parliament restored ; Sir A. A. Cooper, Scot, Bemers, and Weaver were 
then entrusted with the temporary command of the Tower, which 
tlioy had secured. AVhitelocke, under dat« of December 24, records : 
"The Speaker with Cooper, Reynolds, Weaver, and Bemers went to 
the Lord Mayor and discoursed with him and the Sheriffs, touching 
tlic Parliament's njecting again speedily, and found them to Hke weU 
of it; from him they went to the Tower and secured that." (Me- 
morials, p. 691.) The letter in the text describes an nnsucc^sfal 
attempt made before December 16. 
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almost necessary to the preserving the ][)eace and safety of this 
great city, by giving advantage to them to put themselves into 
a regular posture of defence, and such an encouragement to 
the sober party among tbem as would through God's mercy 
have utterly defeated tbe designs of the common enemy. Sir, 
let us tell you this design was not so vain but that we had by 
the blessing of God possessed that place some weeks since, 
had we not been frustrated by our mistake in the courage and 
fidelity of a person, whose opportunity, interest, and duty, if 
not principles, gave us better hopes.^ But in tbis age we are 
to complain and wonder at nothing ; yet we cannot but highly 
resent the confidence of sending for one of our number by 
a party of soldiers, as if red coats and muskets wei*e a non 
obUaiiU to all laws and public privilege. Not as if that 
person or any of us are afraid or ashamed to own the enter- 
prise before any that have a lawful authority to demand an 
account of it ; which we are sure no single person, junto, or 
pack of men at Whitehall or Wallingford House have a pre- 
tence to. Sir, we have the witness with our own spirits, that 
we have and do cordially wish the preservation and good of 
you and your family : but if the Lord hath said, " You shall 
not hearken, but be hardened in your way," we must acquiesce 
in His providence, and with sorrow look upon that ruin which 
is flowing in upon you, as upon one in whom we thought we 
had seen some good. 

Sir, consider that in the day of trouble, which is certainly 
coming upon you, what support you will have to your spirit, 
when you shall be assaulted with the shame you have brought 
upon God's people ; with the breach of faith to the Parliament 



> Compare Ludlow's Memoirs, ii. 768 : "The Parliament partv wat 
not wanting to promote their interest, and to that end formea a deeign 
to get the Tower into their hands. Colonel Fitz, who was then Liea« 
tenant of the place, had consented that Colonel Okey with three 
hundred men should lie dispersed about the town, prepared for the 
enterprise, promising that on a certain day he would cause the gates to 
be opened early in the mominj^, to let him pass in his coach ; which 
opportunity Colonel Okey with his men takmg, might easily seize the 
guards and possess himself of the place ; and their attempt mi^t have 
huoceedcd, had it not, by I know not what accident, been discovered 
to the LorH Mayor, who informed the army of it the night before it 
was to be put in execution. Whereupon Colonel Desborow wiUi tome 
forces was sent thither, who changed the gnardt, seized the Lieutenant 
of the Tower, and left Colonel Miller to command there till farther 
order." 
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from whom you received your cominission ; with the ruin you 
have brought upon your native country (unless the Lord by 
His own Almighty arm prevent it) ; and with the misery you 
have led the poor soldiers into, who, instead of being the 
instruments of renewing and settling the peace and liberty of 
these nations, enjoying the honour and quiet thereof^ their 
arrears fully paid, future pay and advancement settled and 
established in order and with the blessing of their countrymen, 
are now become the instruments of nine men's ambition,^ 
have made the whole nation their enemies, and are exposed 
again to the hardship and hazard of a new unnatural war, 
without pi"ospect of our hoping that the issue of these af^irs 
can leave their new masters so rich as to satisfy their arrears, 
or so secure as to trust preferments in any hands, but such 
whose fanatic principles or personal relations make them 
irreconcilable to the public interest. But God, we trusty Las 
raised up a deliverer, having by admirable providence put an 
opportunity and power into the hands of General Monck, the 
ablest and most experienced commander of these nations ; 
whom he hath also spirited to stand firm for the interest of 
this Commonwealth, as well against a rebellious party of our 
own forces, as the designs of the common enemy, notwith- 
stiinding all causeless and false aspersions maliciously cajjt 
upon him ; being warranted in his present actings by especial 
commission and authority from the Council of State, whereas 
yours is that only of the sword. Our prayers and earnest 
request for you and all honest men amongst you are that you 
may timely join with him, and partake of the honour and 
blessing of his actions, and your true repentance shall be a 
greater rejoicing than your desertion was trouble ; when 
Providence shall have separated the precious from the vile, 
and not have suffered our scum to boil in, but shall have 
placed the sword and civil authority in the hands of men of 
the best and soberest principles. Sir, be not so far deceived 
as to think sober men see not through the mask of this 
strange new parliament, whose liberty and safety either of 
meeting or debating must be at your pleasure, who, having 
taken upon you to bo conservator of the cause, will only make 



1 The nine men here rcfen-ed to are probably the nine officers who 
subscribed the circular letter which, produced by Colonel Okey in the 
Parliament, caused the commotion which brouj^ht on liambert and 
Fleetwood's revolution of October. See p. 189 of the " Life." 
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ase of them as J'odf assessom and tax-gatbcrers ; the present 
interrupted parliament being the sole laivful authority, and 
which can only be hoped to malie the sword siibBervient to 
the nivil interest, and settle the govemment in the hands of 
the people by successive and free parliaments unlawfully 
denied to them. Sir, we have in sincerity given yon our 
sense, and shall leave yon to Him that disposes of all men's 
hearts, and remain, 

Yoor servantfl, 

So far as yon shall be found to serve the public. 

An, Abhlgt Coopin. 
Tho. Soot. 
Jus. Bekners. 
John Weaver. 
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A Proviso for the Bill of Uniformity, presented to tlie House of 
Peers from the King hy the Lord CJiancellor, March 17, 
1662.1 

Provided always that, notwithstanding anytliing in this Act 
in regard of the generous offers and promises made by His 
Majesty before his happy restoration of liberty to tender 
consciences, the intention whereof must be best known to 
His Majesty, as likewise the several services of those who 
contributed thereunto, for all whom His Majesty hath in 
his princely heart as gracious a desire of indulgence as may 
consist with the good and peace of the kingdom, and would 
not have a greater severity exercised towards them than what 
is necessary for the public benefit and welfare thereof^ it be 
enacted. And be it therefore enacted, that it shall and may 
be lawful for the King's Majesty by any writing and in such 
manner as to his wisdom shall seem fit, so far to dispense with 
any such Minister as upon the nine-and-twentieth day of May, 
1660, was and at present is seised of any benefice or ecclesi- 
astical promotion, and of whose merit towards His Ms^esty, 
and of whose peaceable and pious disposition, His Majesty 
shall be sufhciently informed and satisfied, that no such. 
Minister shall be deprived or lose his benefice or other 
ecclesiastical promotion for not wearing the surplice, or for 

^ This Proviso is here printed for the first time from tho Rolls of 
tlie House of Loids. Thougli presented by Clarendon, the Lord 
Chancellor, fiom the King, it was rejected by the House of Lords. See 
('liu])ter IX. of •' Life ;" and Lords' Journals, March 17, 18, and 19; 
Ilawdon Papers, pp. 141 — 143, and Pepys's Diary, March 21, 1662. 
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not signing with the sign of the cross in baptism : so as he 
permit and bear the charge of some other licensed minister 
to perform that office towards such children whose parents 
desire the same, and so as such Ministers shall not deprave 
the Liturgy, rites, or ceremonies established in the Church 
of England, or any person for using them, by preaching, 
writing, speaking, or otherwise, upon pain of forfeiting the 
benefit of the dispensation. 

And be it further enacted, that such dispensations as afore- 
said being granted by His Majesty shall be a sufficient 
exemption from such deprivation in the cases aforesaid. 
Always understood, that this indulgence be not thought or 
interpreted to be an argument of Uis Migesty's indi^erency 
in the use of those ceremonies when enjoined, though in- 
different in their own nature, but of his compassion towards 
the weakness of the Dissenters, which he hopes will in 
time prevail with them for a full submission to the Church 
and to the example of the rest of their brethren. 



A Billy eiititUd ** An Act concerning His Majedy'i power in 
Ecclesiastical AJ^aira" presented to the Uou9e of Peeri^ 
February 23, 1G63, by Lord Roberts, Lard Privy SeaL^ 

Whereas divers of His Majesty's subjects through error of 
judgment and misguided consciences (whereunto the licen- 
tiousness of these late unhappy times have much contributed) 
do not conform themselves to the order of divine worship 
and service established by law; and although His Majesty 
and both Houses of Parliament are fully satisfied that those 
scruples of conscience from whence this non-conformity 
arise th are ill-grounded, and that tlie government of the 
Church with the service thereof, as now established, is the 
best that is anywhere extant, and most effectual to the pre- 
servation of the Protestant religion : yet, hoping that 
clemency and indulgence may in time wear out those preju- 
dices and reduce the Dissenters to the unity of the Church ; 
and considering that tliis indulgence, how necessary soever, 

1 ThiR Hill, which caused considerable jpublio oxcitament in 1668, it 
now T>riiitc<l for the first time from the Rolls of the House of Loida. 
See (Impt^r IX. of " Life ; " also Lords* Journal, February 23, 25, 27, 
28, March 5, 6, 12, 13. The bill was dropped in committee. 
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cannot be dispensed by any certain rule, but must vary 
according to the circumstances of time, and the temper and 
principles of those to whom it is to be granted ; and His 
^Majesty being the best judge when and to whom this indul- 
gence is to be dispensed, or as may be most consistent with 
the public peace and without just cause of offence to others; 
and to the end His Majesty may be enabled to exercise it 
with universal .sati^^ faction : Be it enacted by the King's most 
excellent Majesty by advice and with the consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in this present 
Parliament assembled and by the authority thereof, that the 
King's Majesty may by letters patent under the Great Seal, or 
by such other ways as to His Majesty shall seem meet, 
dispense with one act or law made the last session of this 
parliament, entitled *' An Act for the Uniformity of Public 
Prayer, and Administration of Sacraments and other Rites and 
Ceremonies, and for establishing the Form of Making, Ordain- 
ing, and Consecrating Bishops, Priests, and Deacons in the 
Church of England," and with any oilier laws or statutes con" 
cerning the same or requiring oatlts or subscriptions^ or which 
do enjoin conformity to Hve order^ discipline^ and worship 
established in this Church, and the penalties in Hie said laws 
imposed or any of ihem,^ and may grant licences to such of 
His Majesty's subjects of the Protestant religion, of whose 
inoffensive and peaceable disposition His Mcgesty shall be 
persuaded, to enjoy the use and exercise of their religion 
and worship, though differing from the public rule, the said 
laws and statutes, or any disabilities, incapacities, or penal- 
ties in them or any of them contained, or any matter or thing 
to the contrar}' thereof notwithstanding. Provided always, 
and be it enacted, that no such indulgence, licence, or dis- 
pensation hereby to be granted shall extend or be construed to 
extend to the tolerating or permitting the use or exercise of the 
Popish or Roman Catholic religion in this kingdom, nor to en- 
able any person or persons to hold or exercise any place or office 
of public trust within this kingdom, who, at the beginning of 
this present Parliament, were by the laws and statutes of 

^ On March 6, the House of Lords adopted a recommendation of 
the Committee to omit the words which are printed in italics, apply- 
ing to other acts besides the Act of Uniformity. A list of such acts 
was brought in to the House on that day b}' the Attorney- General in 
pursuance of a previous order : the list, which is cuiious, and is not 
professed to he complete, is printed in the Lords' Joamals of March 6. 
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this realm disenabled thereanto ; nor to exempt any person 
or persons from such penalties as are by law to be inflicted 
upon such as shall publish or preach anything to the deprava- 
tion or derogation of the Book of Common Prayer or the 
government, order, and ceremonies of the Church established 
by law. Provided also, and be it enacted, that no such licence 
or dispensation shall extend to make any priest or minister 
capable of any ecclesiastical living or benefice with care, who 
shall not before the Archbishop of the Province or Bishop of 
the Diocese where he lives, make such subscription to the 
Articles of Religion as is enjoined by the statute of 13 Eliz., 
made for reformation of disorders in the Church ; nor shall 
extend or be construed to extend to dispense with the Book 
of Common Prayer, but that the said book shall be con- 
stantly read in all the cathedral and collegiate churches, and 
in all the parish churches and public chapels. 
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